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IÞ 


TO 


HIS GRACE 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


My LORD, 
IT is with sentiments of gratitude and venera- 
tion, of which words would be wholly unex- 
pressive, that I avail myself of your Grace's 
permission, to connect the name of Archbishop 
Howley with the memory of Bishop J ebb. 


The Life of that eminent and lamented Prelate 
can be inscribed to no one now living, with equaJ 
propriety, as to your Grace; since, to no one 
now living did he, in his earlier course as a theo- 
logical writer, owe equal encouragement, or, to 
his latest days, acknowledge equal obligation. 
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1"'he opinion expressed by your Grace, to ,vhonl 
he ,vas then personally unknown, on his first 
published volul11e, gave him, ,\\yhat his humility 
of mind rendered peculiarly needful, confidence 
in himself: And, when ' Sacred Literature' ap... 
peared, you \vere not only the ./irrst to give the 
sanction of your station and authority to that 
original work, and to pronounce the discovery, 
which it establishes, one likely to open 3 ,vide 
field to future commentators on Scripture; but 
you found time, amidst the arduous duties of the 
See of London, to accompany your favourable 
judgment by strictures, as valuable in themselves, 
as, to my own knowledge, they were gratifying 
and encouraging to the author. 


When it pleased Providence to raIse hilll to 
the highest office in the Church of Christ, Bishop 
Jebb continued, on every opportunity, to expe- 
rience from your Grace the kindest attention, 
and the most cordial co-operation. And ,vhen it 
seemed good to unerring 'Visdom to visit him 
with that great affliction, which withdrew from 
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the public service of Ollr united Church (if I Inay 
use your Grace's words) 'one of its brightest 
ornaments,' you ministered to the last, every 
thing that human sympathy could minister, to 
cheer the hours of sickness, and to animate his 
latest efforts in the service of your common 
l\Iaster. 


May I be permitted to add, that your kind- 
ness reached even beyond the grave, in that 
protection and countenance so graciously ex- 
tended to the Bishop's fi'iend and fellow-labourer 
in the Gospel, which, by giving him a home ill 
your Grace's own Diocese, and in a situation 
healthfully blending lettered leisure ,vith active 
professional duties, has enabled hilTI to execute, 
according to his limited ability, the faithful por- 
traiture contained in these volumes. And may 
I further be forgiven for owning, before I take 
leave, that, while engaged upon the Life of my 
departed Friend, I have been often, and irresist- 
ibly reminded of a gracious living Benefactor, . . 
that I have seen a similarity of spirit, on ,vhic:h 
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1 could delight to dwell, did I not feel, with Dr. 
Jortin, in hi
 classical inscription to a predecessor 
of your Grace, the seemliness of that custom of 
the ancients,.. never to sacrifice to Heroes 
before sunset. 


That the sun of your Grace's influence and 
example may long shine upon our Zion, is the 
earnest desire and prayer of: 


My Lord, 


Your Grace's Inost obliged, and most 


dutiful hUlnble :servant, 


CHARLES FORSTER. 


ASH VICARAGE, \VINGHA;\-I, 
Feb. 16. 1836. 
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OF 


B ISH 0 P J EBB. 


SECTION I. 


IT was a remark made by the subject of the 
following lnemoir, that there is not, perhaps, an 
educated human being, who may not throw 
some light on his own character, and contribute 
some,vhat to the philosophy of the huruan mind, 
by recalling and preserving minute and early 
features of his life and habits. 
Upon this principle, in compliance with a 
suggestion of the present writer, he accordingly 
drew up, from memory, in October 1818, a 
short account of the early features of his own 
life, to the close of his fifteenth year: and, in 
March 1823, he resumed and continued this 
private autobiography, to the year 1810. 
From these materials, and information inci- 
VOL. I. B 
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dentally comll1unicated to the author, during a 
residence of tuany years under the saIne roof: 
are derived the particulars related in the first 
part of the ensuing narrative. 
John Jebb, D.D., Bishop of Lilnerick, was 
born on the 27th of Septelnber, 1775, in the city 
of Drogheda. 
The falnily had been settled, to,vards the end 
of the sevpnteenth century, at l\1ansfield; and 
previously, for 
everal generations, at 'V ood- 
borough *, al
o in N ottillghaillshire; ,vhere the 
nalnes of lnany of its llleillbers are still preserved 
in the parish registers, frOlTI the commencement 
of th(\ reign of Elizabeth; and ,vhere the family 
anns are said to have occupied a place in the 
principal 'Villdo,v of the parish church, until it 
"
as destroyed, probably in the general wreck of 
painted "indo,vs during the great rebellion. 
1'he J ebbs of l\fansfield have been distin- 
guished, as a literary fiunilyt; several anecdotes 


41' In 1826, the Rev. Dr. Cursham, Vicar of l\Iansficld, was so kind 8S 
t a make per
onal in{luiryat \Voodborough, after the Jebb family, once 
!:Icated there. Upon mentioning his object to the Curate of"
 oodborough, 
who had seneù there for many )'ears, the old man rose from his seat, went 
to hi'S book-
hclvcs, and taking down SACRED LITERATURE, expressed his 
dc]jgbt at lJaving it in his powcr to furnish any information respecting his 
family, to the author of a work, which had been to him a source of the 
ltighe
t instruction and enjoyment. 
t I }"cw families have produced more persons, connected with the lite- 
rary history of the b..t cl!ntury, than th
 J EBBS.' l\
iclLOls, Literar.lJ Anec- 
dolt's r:.f lite l8tlz COlt Ur!l. 
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of them have been related by Mr. Nichols, in 
his Literary Anecdotes; short lives of some of 
them are given in the Biographical Dictionary; 
and a Inemoir of Dr. John Jebb, of Peter-house 
College, Cambridge, ,vhom the Bishop charac.. 
terizes, as his 'very honest and able, but wrong- 
headed and heretical cousin,' is prefixed to his 
miscellaneous ,vorks. 
Samuel Jebb, the great grandfather of the 
Bishop, married, in 1689, Elizabeth, daughter of 
- Gilliver, Esq., of Banefield in Yorkshire, 
and of Amelia De 'Vitt*, a near relative of John 
De "\\Titt, Grand Pensionary of Holland: a stock, 
from ,vhich his descendants ,vould seem to have 
inherited, strength of character, independence of 
mind, love of freedom, and indomitable ardour 
in all their pursuits. ' With strength, however,' 
the Bishop adds, 'weakness was sufficiently min- 
gled: and prudence, in the ordinary sense of 
the tern1, ,vas by no means their characteristic. 
SOlne of them were tolerably successful in the 
acquisition, but none proceeded to the accu- 


.. John De Witt, father of Amelia De Witt, and uncle, it is thought, 
to the Grand Pensionary, came over to England in the reign of Charles I., 
for the purpose of draining the Fens of Lincolnshire. In recompense for 
this national service, he had large parliamentary grants assigned him, out 
of the recovered lands; but these estates were lost to his only daughter 
and her descendants, or rather were never obtained possession of, in con- 
sequence of the disorders which prevailed during the ci vi! wars. A 
medal, in silver, of John and Cornelius De Witt, now in possesiion of the 
B 9l 
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mulation, of the goods of fortune. They were 
apt to spend, ,vith more rapidity than they 
acquired; and lnany of them were liberal in the 
transactions, and ahnost profuse in the charities 
of life.' 
By his marriage ,vith Elizabeth Gilliver, Sa- 
muel J ebb had six sons, and three daughters. 
llichard, the eldest son, the Bishop's grandfather, 
,yent over to Ircland early in the last century; 


Rev. John Jebb, is the only heir-loom of their descent remaining with the 
family. 
The fol1owing genealogical table may i11ustrate l\lr. Nichols' remark, 
lespecting the family of Jebb. 


JOHN DE WITT. = 
-, 
, 
_ Gilliver Esq. = Amelia De 
of Banefi
ld, I Witt. 
Yorkshire. 


I I 
-Hallifax = Hannah. :\Ir. James = Eliza. 
I Oates. I beth. 
I I - 
R. HaJJi fax, S. I1alJifax, \Vil liam = Aln. 
l\I.D. Phys. D.D. Bp. of Ward. 
to the King 
t. Asaph. E..q. 
and P. of 
'Vales. 


I 
Samuel Jebb,=Elizabcth 
Esq. of I Gilliver., 
Mansfield. m. 1689. 
. f I 
RIchard Jebb, Samuel, M.D., 
eldest 80n, &et- second son. ed. 
tied in I re. of A ristides, 
land. Roger ßacon,&c. 
I , 
l 
John Jebb, E
q. 
A lrlermall of 
Drogr'a. 


I I 
Joshua, nat. John, D.D. 
Feb. 17. 1699, youngest 
ob.lï99,æt.lOO, 80n, Dean 
ancestor to ofCasheL 
Joshua Jeb1>, I 
Esq.oiWalton 
I Grove, Ches- 
terfield. 
Sir Richard Jebb, Dr. John Jebb, 
ßt. 'I.D. Phys. of Peter. house 
in Ordin. to Colleg e , 
George IJ I. Cambridge. 


,- 
"illiam Uadcliffc. = A nn \V ard, only 
child, born lï64, 
author of the 
1\I

teries of 
( rlolpho. 


I 
JOIIS JEBR, D.D. 
HI'. of Limerick. 


, 
Richard Jebb, 
Judge of 
K.B. 
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and settled in Drogheda as a merchant. He is 
described as a Inan of strong sense, and sound 
principle; of hasty temper, indeed, but good- 
natured and benevolent in an eminent degree. 
In the opinion of his nephew, the late Sir Richard 
J ebb, Bart., he was the best of the falnily; and 
respect for his character, together ,vith his se- 
niority, deterillined Sir Richard to bequeath his 
fortune to Richard, the Bishop's elder brother, 
the grandson of this gentlelnan. 
Richard Jebb died in 1767, leaving an only 
son, John, born about 1719, ,vho married, 1. Pris- 
cilla Forbes, by 'VhOlTI he had no issue; and 
2. Alicia Forster. He died in 1796: leaving, by 
his second wife, three daughters, and t,vo sons. 
1. Richard, second Justice of the Court of 
King's Bench in Ireland; and 2. John, Bishop 
of Limerick, the subject of the present melnoir. 
The character of his father, as drawn by 
Bishop J ebb, will not fail. to interest the reader. 
, My father pursued trade; ultimately ,vith bad 
success. He was too honest, too simple-hearted, 
and too unsuspecting, for the people with whom 
he had to cope. He was a man of great simpli- 
city and integrity of Inind and heart; and, though 
not prosperous in "\vorldly affairs, he failed not to 
gain the esteelll and affection of those alllong 
whom he lived. He filled the first civic offices in 
B 3 
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Drogheda; and was there universally beloved 
and respected. About t,vo years after Iny birth, 
he removed from Drogheda, to Leixlip, in the 
county of Kildare; till, in the year 1789, he went 
to reside ,,;th my brother, in Dublin, and at 
Rosstrevor, in the county of Do,vn, ,vhere he 
died. He ,vas the most indulgent and affec- 
tionate of parents; and I have never known an 
individual, who appeared so entirely to po

es
, 
through a long life, the innocence of childhood. 
A little circumstance lately came to my know- 
ledge, which afforded me deep gratification. 
One of my sisters, in the year 1815, ,,"as passing 
through Drogheda; she ,vent to look at the 
house in ,vhich my fhther had lived; and 
eeing 
a very old Ulan in the street, she inquired, . . 
, "Tho lives in that house?' The man inforlned 
her. 'Do) ou recollect who lived there for- 
merly?' , Yes,' quickly and emphatically an- 
s,vered the old man, 'the best man that 
Drogheda ever saw lived there, . . Alderman 
J ebb' l\ly sister, I must observe, ,vas quite 
unkno\vn in Orogheda. If it be ,veakne
s, I 
trust it is an excusable ,veakness, to feel COIn- 
placency in thi:-, testimony of a ' smutched 
artificer,' to the goud name of my :t:
ther; so 
long after his death; and nearly forty years 
after his benefaction
 bad ceased to that place, 
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where, it seems, his memory IS still che- 
rished.' 
In 1777, the period of his father's comlnercial 
Inisfortunes, John, then an infant of two years of 
age, ,vas taken from Drogheda, into the family of 
his aunt, Mrs. Mary l\lCCormick. His debt of 
gratitude to this I)arental relative, and to her sister, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Sotheby, sank deeI) into his 
heart; and he thus affectionately commemorates 
it and them, at the distance of above forty years. 
, l\Iy aunt MCCorlnick, the ,vido,ved sister of my 
father, a woman of many sorrows, resided at 
Rosstre\Tor. She taught me to read; and, I 
may add, to think; instilling into HIe early, to 
the best of her skill, the I)rinciI)les of christianity. 
l\Iy religious instruction began very early; and, 
so far back as lnemory can reach, I can recall 
the good old usage of hearing read, each Inorning 
after breakfast, the psahns and chaI)ters for the 
day. On sundays, I was catechized: and I 
have still the faint itnpression on lny mind, that 
sunday was to me a day of enjoYlnent. During 
the five years that I remained under her care, 
this excellent woman ,vatched over me, with 
the tenderness of a parent: to her instructions, 
and to those of her sister, Mrs. Elizabeth Sotheby, 
also a widow, I ,vas indebted for the first princi- 
ples of education, and the first rudiments of 
B 4 
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religion. They \vere both valuable relations: 
to me, I Inay say, invaluable. Mrs. l\IcCormick 
had a natural vein of 
I)rightliness and vivacity; 
\vhich, however, was overca
t, at least so far as 
my memory extends, by a deep tinge of ll1elan- 
chol y. She had lost several children by the 
small-pox; some of\vhom took that disorder by 
infection, others received it by inoculation; and, 
in both instances, she was too apt to lay the 
blame of the fatal catastrophe upon her own 
mislnanagement; nor, till the day of her death, 
could she forgive herself: for these imaginary 
crimes.' 
, 1\Iy aunt Sotheby possessed a stronger luind; 
indeed, in many respects, the strongest female 
mind I ever knew. She had luarried into a 
most respectable fh.111ily in the county of Louth; 
but her husband dying ,vithout issue, the estate 
passed to a distant branch, and 
he wa
 reduced 
to a very moderate jointure. "rith this sluall 
income, she al,vays ll1aintained the appearance 
and habits of a gentlewoluan; al,vays had luoney 
in her pocket; and \vas always doing kind and 
generous things. lIer purse, her heart, and 
her mind, were ever open to her friends. lIef 
titne was divided between my father's family, and 
that of the 
lcCorlnicks; to both of ,vhich she 
was the most ready and discreet adviser; nor do 
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I believe that, in a single instance, her advice 
was any other than the soundest, and most long- 
sighted. Had it been uniformly followed, it is 
im!)ossible to conjecture the extent of inconve- 
nience that might have been avoided, and of 
advantage that might have been secured. . . How 
deeply I aln indebted, and in the most ilnportant 
ways, to those two good, and most affectionate 
instructresses, I shall not know in this world; 
but sure I am, that the child of such cares has 
much to answer for.' 
At this period of early childhood, the charac- 
ter and dispositions (to judge by his description 
of his grandfather, in good measure hereditary) 
were already apparent, ,vhich belonged to hitn 
in after life: constitutional warmth of temper, 
counteracted and softened by the ,vorkings of an. 
affectionate heart; a strong sense of justice, and 
love of truth, united with great gentleness and 
docility; . . were the qualities for which, from 
infancy, he ,vas most remarked in his fatnily. 
In a letter to the present writer, Judge J ebb, 
,vho was nearly ten years the Bishop's senior, 
thus conveys his recollections of his brother, as 
a child. 'The impression made on me was, 
that of a gentle, affectionate child, sOlnèwhat 
hasty in temper, but not bold: quiet, and fond 
of reading; but, at the saIne time, lively, and 
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loving play. I think, though he was not back- 
,vard in learning, he was not remarkably quick, 
certainly not precocious. 'Ve ,vere always very 
fond of each other. I pelfectly remelnber our 
cousins, at Rosstrevor, treating my brother, as 
I thought, ill-naturedly, for sOlnethil1g that an- 
noyed them; old Jack Henry t mentioned in the 
Bishop's notice =If;) taking his part with warlnth, 
and reproachfully, ab n1Y fhther had been kind 
to them; and my taking my brother into the 
wood, and fondling him there; that Jack Hen.. 
ry's ,vords sunk into my heart, made me love the 
old man still better, and gave me the first strong 
impression of the duty of gratitude, and very 
probably, also, a notion of being my brother's 
protector. ' 
How little do we understand the economy of 
providential instrumentality. It is an instructive 
fact, that, to the attaclunent of this hUlnble de- 
pendent, may be traced the ,vhole shape and 
colour of Bishop Jebb's after life: since from 
him the 'good and generous brother,' to ,vholn, 
to use the Bishop's o\vn \vorw, quoted after,varcþ 
Inore fully, 'he owed his education, his rank in 
society, dnd himself:' appears to have first inci. 


.. , I listened, with al1 the avidity of childhood, to the tates, which an 
old dependent in my aunt's family, by name Jack Henry, used to pour 
forth without number, as I sat upon his knee.' . . Hr. J EBB, ;.US. Notes. 
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dentally received the impulse, which taught that 
brother, ever after, to feel and act towards him 
as a parent. . . 14 as may be inferred from Saint 
lVlatthew, xxvi. 18., the transmission of a good 
remembrance to after tin1es, fOrlTIS a legitimate 
part of the recompense of our right actions here, 
then, old Jack Henry has not lost his reward. 
Another point of character, of equally early 
growth, was the love of method and order; . . 
a degree of exactness and regularity, so unusual 
in a child, a 
 to be observed even by strangers, 
and to fix upon him, among the friends of the 
family, the epithet of 'methodical.' The epithet 
was most characteristic. So predol11inant in his 
nature ,vas the love of order and method, that, 
to the close of life, the least departure from 
concinnity, . . a book out of its place, a letter 
laid negligently upon the table, or the slightest 
unevenness or irregularity in the disposition of a 
piece of furniture, offended his eye, and causel 
him uneasiness, and he would turn fì
om his 
most interesting studies to correct it. In this 
point, as he used himself to remark, there was a 
striking similarity, between him and the cele- 
brated George 'VhitefÌeld. One passage in Jay's 
Life of Cornelius Winter (a book of which Mr. 
J ebb was very fond) describing J.\tIr. 'Vhitefield's 
love of neatness, he turned to with congenial 
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interest; observing, that it contained an accurate 
description of himself: ' ""'hether only by hiln- 
self: or having but a second, his table must have 
been spread elegantly, though it I)roduced but a 
loaf and a cheese. lIe \\Tas neat to the extrelne 
in his person, and every thing about hiln. Not 
a paper must have been out of place, or put up 
irregularly. Each part of the furniture Inust 
have been like,vise in its place, before he retired 
to rest. He said he did not think he should die 
easy, if his gloves ,vere out of their place.':II: 
In this connection, I Inay anticipate an anec- 
dote, related to me by a COlnmon friend. Being 
on a visit ,vith :i\Ir. J ebb at .L\.bington, an aged 
couple, lnan and wife, caIne to the house, and 
asked ahns: learning that they ""ere wayfhrers, 
and struck \\-ith their decent poverty, 1\lr. J ebb 
gave them a crown. His guest, ,vho had been 
ab::;ent ta1.ing a 1110rning riùe, Inet theln as they 
proceeded on their ,vay; and being equally 
struck by their appearance, noticed it on his 
return; relnarking, as the circumstance vdIich 


· It is very remarkable, that the eminent engraver (l\Ir. T. Lupton), 
who executed a mezzotinto print of Bishop J
bb, after a portrait by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, but who, at the time, had never seen the original, . . 
having spoken of the head, as indicative of high mental powers, and as 
compressing those powers within the most compact compass hc had ever 
known in his professional experience, . . concluded by saying, that, from 
mere observation of the head, \\ ithout any knowledge of the ch:uacter, he 
should pronounce love of order, to be the leading feature of its owner's 
mind. 
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most caught his eye, that, though so poorly 
clad, the old man had gloves on. 'Had he 
gloves on?' answered l\Ir. Jebb, with marked 
interest. No more passed at the time; but, 
shortly after, my inforlnant discovered, that a 
messenger, on horseback, had been immediately 
dispatched to overtake the poor wayfarers, with 
an additional and much larger bounty. 
His love of regularity and neatness particularly 
appeared upon the eve of a journey. He could 
not leave home in comfort, without first putting 
his drawers and papers into the lllost perfect 
order: on such occasions, he has lllore than 
once observed to me, 'If any thing should hap- 
pen to llle, I wish that all shall be found decent 
and in order.' His spirit was the same to the 
end. Just before his last illness, he had pre- 
pared, with the aid of a friend, to arrange his 
papers, letters, &c.; evidently, though nothing 
of the kind was intimated, that all lllight be 
orderly, whenever his appointed change should 
come. 
At the close of the year 1782, when he had 
completed his seventh year, it ,vas determined 
that he should join his father's family, at Leixlip. 
Here, for some time, he felt himself a stranger 
in his father's house, so deep ,vas the impression, 
which the care and tenderness of his two aunts 
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had left upon his infant mind. His mother was 
not spared him long enough to fill the void. 
V cry shortly after he reached Leixlip, she ,vent 
to Bourdeaux in a deep decline; and it ,vas the 
,viII of Providence that she never should return. 
By hin}, she could scarcely be recollected; but, 
by his brother, she is described as a very sensible, 
and clever woman; a very good judge of charac- 
ter; devoted to the care of her children; and 
delighting herself; under depressed circu111stances, 
with anticipations of their future success in 
life. 
Not improbably, to this bereavement it ,vas 
owing, that the serious had early chanl1s for him. 
A circumstance, strongly indicative of this turn 
of Inind, occurred ,vhen he ,vas about ten years 
of age. "Thile playing, one day, in the church- 
yard of Leixlip, the boy's eye was caught by the 
Inotto on a tomb-stone, l\IEl\IEXTO M-oRI. He 
inquired the meaning of the ,vords, and was 
decply ilnpresseù with it. The next ùay, his 
brother, thcn at the university, and about nine- 
teen years of age, caIne to Lcixlip to take leave 
of the fanÜly, previously to his going over to 
France for a sister, who had accompanied their 
mother to Bourdeaux, and remained there, ,vith 
an uncle, some tilne after her death. "Tislling 
to possess hilnself of the words, "rhich he had 
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discovered on the tomb-stone the day before, he 
brought to his brother a childish album, which 
he had procured for scribbling, and begged of 
hitn to write down in it 'lne1nento 'lnori. The 
request was made at the moment of his de- 
parture, and, instead of memento 'Jnori, his bro- 
ther wrote 'Jnemento mei. 'From that hour to 
the present,' adds the Bishop, 'he has taken 
special care, that the Ï1npression Inade, while he 
translated these touching words, should never be 
obliterated: to Ine, and to our sisters, he has 
been, as to our father he was for several years, 
loco parentis; his heart and house ever open to 
us; every advantage, with which Providence has 
been pleased to favour him*, affectionately shared 
with us; and he has been dealt with accordingly: 
blest with a most valuable wife t, and children 


<<- I have never known a stronger sense of a special Providence, than in 
the case of this distinguished layman. One saying of his to myself, I 
shall record for the benefit of others: . . ' It is my full conviction, from 
my own actual experience, that, if a man would only habituate himself to 
survey the events of his past life, under this aspect, he woulù see the hand 
of Providence as distinctly marked, as the towns and countries upon a 
map. ' 
t This inestimable blessing it pleased God to withdraw, in November 
1823. The character of Mrs. Jebb, from the pen of the Bishop, by 
whom she was loved with a truly fraternal affection, may be, not un- 
appropriately, inserted here. Its strict fidelity will, at once, be recog- 
nized, by those who had the privilege of being admitted to her intimacy. 
, Died, on Saturday, the 8th inst., in Rutland Square, Dublin, Jane 
Louisa, wife of the Hon. Mr. Justice Jebb, and daughter of the late John 
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of the highest promise, he has just attained 
(1818) a Judge's seat on the King's Bench; the 
public voice bearing testimony, that the appoint- 
ment is honourable to the government of the 
country. Nor can I omit, that he has risen by 


Finlay, Esq., of Corkagh, in the county of DubJin. She was exemplary 
in the discharge of every relative and social duty; for her conduct flowed 
from the best natural qualities, raised and regulated by the influences of 
true religion: sincere, prudent, and disinterested, she united masculine 
strength of mind with a truly feminine delicacy and tenderness of heart: 
simple in her tastes, and sober in her wishes, she was herself a practical 
testimony, that moderation is the true secret of enjoyment: her rE'ligion 
was suited to her character; earnest, rational, and deep, it was noiselessly 
cultivated in her closet, and unostentatiously manifested only in its fruits. 
During a protracted, and hopeless malady, it sustained her, not merely 
with resignation, but with cheerfulness; and, as her latter end drew near, 
she was more and more detached from that world, above the vanities of 
which she had habitualJy lived. The writer of these lines had the hap- 
piness to witness the calm, placid, unpresumptuous confidence, which, in 
her last hours, deprived death of its sting; and the "ish which he then 
fervently breathed, he now dispassionately holds, that he may be enabled 
like her to live, and like her to die.' 
At this edifying death-bed, Bishop Jebb, as here intimated, had minis- 
tered; and the strength and comfort, the peace and serenity, which his 
presence and conversation, under a divine blessing, proved the means of 
imparting to his dying relative, and of diffusing through the family, re- 
turned, like the Psalmist's prayer, into his own bosom. 'Vhat I relate, I 
witnessed: it is not, I feel, my part to dwell upon domestic sorrows; yet 
one instructive incident I cannot withhold. About two years before her 
deatb, 
lrs. Jebb had happened to receive, on the same day, two gifts, . . 
from her affectionat
 husband, a costly pair of diamond earrings, and, 
from the Di!\hop, a small copy of Thomas à Kempis. During her last 
iHness, as the Dishop sat by her bed')ide, she drew from beneath her piHow 
thc little homely manual, and, pointing to the diamond
, said,.. 'Oh! 
John, how different are my feelings now, from what they were this time 
two years: then, I could feel complacency in those empty baubles; now, 
I would not exchange this little volume, for all the diamonds of the east.' 
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the force of pure Inerit; that he never courted 
business, or asked for office; that he kept Inost 
delicately aloof: when Inany Inight have thought 
him to bhnne in not putting hilnself for,vard. 
And I aln confident he has been right.' '*' 


'* 'Vhen preparing my materials for the Life of Bishop Jebb, I could 
have little anticipated, that this tribute to the best of brothers, could, with 
propriety, be communicated to the world. August 27. 1834., and little 
more than nine months after the Bishop's death, he who was the subject 
of it, . . too soon, alas! for his country, though not untimely for himself (for 
he lived in constant preparedness for the last great change), . . fell a victim, 
after an illness of thirty hours, to malignant cholera. To the justness of 
the high tC'stimony borne, by fraternal affection, at the period (Decem- 
ber 1818.) of his elevation to the judicial bench, the pt:blic judgment of 
the united kingdom has long set its seal. A nd the name and memory of 
Judge Jebb will, henceforward, live, worthily associated with those of his 
brother: .. 


, They were lovely and pleasant in their lives j 
And in death they were not divided !' 


J"udgeJebb was educated at the endowed school of Drogheda, under Dr. 
Norris, a name of great and merited local celebrity; and, afterwards, in 
the University of Dublin, where, among other eminent contemporaries, he 
was the class-fellow, and became the intimate friend, of the late Dr. 
l\Iagee, Archbishop of Dublin. In 1799, he published 'A Reply to a 
Pamphlet entitled, Arguments for and against a Union.' This pamphlet 
(his only publication) made a great impression. Mr. Knox (at the time 
private secretary to Lord Castlereagh) tol(} l\Ir. John Jebb, many years 
after, that it had stamped his brother, in his estimate, as a man of first-rate 
powers. And Lord Glenbervie, who succeeded Lord Castlereagh as 
Secretary for Ireland, cited 1\lr. Jebb's pamphlet, and it alone, as com- 
prizing all the arguments of real weight against a legislative union of the 
countries: the whole of which, he said, he felt himself to be replying to, 
in answering 1\lr. Jebb. Shortly after the Union, a seat in the Imperial 
Parliament was offered him, by the Government which he had opposed; 
but, on mature consideration, he declined it; nor could he, subsequently, 
be induced to stand, though with a certainty of being returned, for hie; 
native city of Drogheda. 


VOL. I. 
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At eleven years of age, in the autumn of 
1786, he ,va
 sent to Celbridge School: not 
because it ,vas the best, but Inerely because it 
,vas within t"\\ 0 tniles of Leixlip. The school- 
lllaster is graphically described by his pupil, as 
, a thin, tall, forlual, and some,vhat austere, 
though not ill-natured, laYlnan, of the Roman 
catholic persuasion, by nalne O,ven Begnall: 
well-intentioned, but in no degree qualified for 
the education of youth. As a classical school, 
it vtas miserable: but, as the larger proportion 
of the boys ,vere not intended for any of the 
learned profe

ions, English education ,vas better 
attended to; and, in this Î1nportant particular, 
he had some advantages, ,,"hich are ,,'"anting at 
n1any or lTIOst of our great cla
sical schools. 
IIere he reluained, till the Christnuls vacation of 
1788. 
IIi" recollections of Celbridge ,vere fin
 fi
on1 
plea"iing. The boys ,vere, for the most part, of 
lo,v and vulgar habits; their tnanners and prin- 
ciples, generally, bad. In three years, he had 
lost sight of thenl all; nor was he after,vards 
a,vare, that anyone of them had elnerged into 
respectable life. 
The discoluforts of a situation so utterly un- 
congenial, Inay be but too easily understood. 
He has thus depicted some of theIne 'The 
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elder boys "ranted to enter IHe as a boxer: for 
this I had no relish, IllY disposition being rather 
quiet and pacific. Hence grew llluch lllisery: 
they hunted IHe through the school-yards; they 
ridiculed, they teased, they beat me. I expe- 
rienced sufferings the same in kind, though in- 
ferior in degree, as those which Cowper has so 
pathetically described, in his history of his 'Vest- 
111inster life.'* Unlike the sickly and sensitive 
poet, however, there ,vas a buoyancy, and 1110ral 
resistance in his nature, ,vhich kept hilll fi'om 
sinking; and long before he left this unprolnising 


.\II This account of his school-boy sufferings, recalls to my mind the 
similar, but more prolix narrative (the prolixity of old age) of an eminent 
prelate of a different country and communion, the learned Bishop of 
A vrallches: 'Cùm invidiam illOl"Urn [condiscipulorurn] excitarel arnor ille 
literarum qui in me erat, nihil prætermissum ab ilIis est, quo me averti 
posse crederent à studiis: libri rnei surrepti, chartæ concerptæ, vel aquâ 
perfusæ, vel sevo illitæ, ut scripturarn nostram respuerent; cubiculi nostri 
occlusæ fores, ne, dum ipsi Judo darent operam, ego illic cum Jibello deli- 
tescerem, quod et sæpe factum a me deprehenderant. Cùm autem rUre 
ageremus, per autumnales ferias, turn verò nefas esse putabant libros at tin- 
gere; totosque dies, vel lusitando, vel venando, vel deambuJando, duci 
jubebant. l\le verò cùrn alia traheret voluptas, antequam excitati essent e 
somno, exoriente sole, domo clam egressus, vel condebam me in silvam, 
vel raptim certè opacam aliquam sectabar umbram, quæ me, placidè 
legentem et studentem, ab oculis eorum protegeret. At iIIi me, diu 
per durnos quæsitum, et velut indagine cinctum, extrahebant tandem à 
latibulis, vellapillorum madentiumve globorum jactu, vel aquâ clam, per 
siphones, inter arborum rarnos imrnissâ. Sed quantum conatus nostros 
tardabat condiscipulorum livor ac malignitas, tantum eos provehebat in- 
situm rnihi à naturâ infinitum illud discendi desiderium.' . . P. D. Huet. 
Com. de Rebus suis, p. 14, 15. The sufferings of the thoughtfuJ, studious 
school-boy, it appears, have always been the same. 
C '2 
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training-school, he contrived, ,vithout becoming 
a bOÀer, to assert, and 111aintain hi
 independence. 
To observe, and discrilninate, the characters of 
his school-fello\vs, \vas, at this period, his TIl- 
vourite 
olitary exercise. lIis 111ature estil11ate 
of the sen1Ïnary itself \vill be judged of by this, 
that he considered the best circlunstance about 
it to be, that every morning, inllnediately after 
leaving their beds, the boys all plungcd into the 
stream of the Lifley, which bounded the garden. 
I t should not be omitted, that these morning ab- 
lutions, on one occasion, nearly cost him, alld 
t\VO of his cOlnpanions, their li\Tes; they having, 
una\yares, got into deep \vater; "Thence, by 
til11cly and unexpected aid, they ,vere nalTO\vly, 
and 11l0st providentially rescued, \vhen at the 
point of dro\vning. 
At Celbridge, jointly \vith a school-fcllo,v, he 
"Tote, \vhat they called, 'The ad,:entllres of 
Tholnas Curtis, and John Jebb.' They supposed 
thenlselves great travellers and voyagers, ,vho, 
at length, \vere cast on a desert island. It \\
as, 
of course, a childish itnitation of the manner of 
De Foe. By 
Olne lncans, the lnanuscript fell 
into the l11aster's hand,;; and he re\\
arded their 
young imaginative effort, by giving a holiday to 
the \vhole school. 
In Decelnber, 1788, it ,yas deterlnined by his 
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brother (,vhose first act, on succeeding to the 
property of Sir Richard J ebb, was to take upon 
hilDself the charge of his education,) that he 
should reillove frolll Celbridge, to the endo,ved 
diocesan school of Londonderry. The letter 
announcing this change, was read by hilll ,,,,ith 
unillixed delight. Fr0111 uncongenial a

ociation, 
and incolllp
tent instruction, he ,vas now about 
to pass into circUlllstances directly the reverse; 
under the care of the Rev. Thoillas lVlarshall, 
A. M., then III aster of Derry School. His view 
of a change to hÏ1n so important, bearing, as it 
did, upon his whole future life, can be done 
justice to only in the Bishop's o,vn words. 
, }\tf y reilloval to Derry School, I cannot but 
consider as altogether providential. It has had 
a 
pecial influence on the whole colour of IllY 
life; on IllY studies, habits, and pursuits: it has 
been the means of bringing me acquainted ,vith 
persons, "\\Thom I 
hould not otherwise have 
kno,vn; of introducing lne to those, who have 
since been the chosen friends of IllY life, . . IllY 
patrons, and my companions; SOllle of whom 
have never seen, and probably never lllay see, 
the city of Londonderry. The choice of the 
school for me was very relnarkable. It was by 
no llleans a large school; the nUlllber of boarders 
not exceeding twelve or fourteen: it had not any 
c 8 
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name, beyond its own Ï111111ediate district; and, 
even ,vithin that district, the lllajority of the 
gentry preferred sending their children to larger, 
and lllore eminent foundations: it "
as 11 Q 111iles 
distant ti-om Dublin, and up,vards of 70 froD1 
any of lny fi-iends or connections. The single 
rea
on for sending Ine there was, that the 
Inaster had been a college intÏ1nate of Iny cousin 
1\11". l\lcCormick; and, to this day, it seems 
mysteriou
 to Ine, that this sillall circumstance 
should have out\veighed the nlunerous objections, 
,vhich seelned to lie against this plan; that, on 
this account alone, my brother should have sent 
me to the northern extrelnity of the kingdoln. 
'Vlth Derry, I had no natural connection; and, 
at Derry, I became kno,vn to an individual, 
,vhose early notice of Ille determined much of 
the future destiny of IllY 1ife.' · 


. 
'" Nearly nine year:; subsequently to the date of this extract from a 
1\1
. note-book, the Bishop thus commemorates his connection with Derry 
School, and with the admirable and eminently-gifted individual above 
alluded to. . . ' I cannot help mentioning, that, at this school, I \\ as edu- 
cated, under thc Rcv. Thomas l\brshall, A.:\1. This kind and generou
 
man wa
 the delight of his pupils: and J ncver shall forget the tragic im- 
prcs
ion made on us all, when, about the autumn of 1790, it pleased God 
to remove him. How much I am indebted to his fostering care, I shall 
ne,.er, in this world, be fully able to appreciate. One of my t'ftrliest 
efforts, was a boyish, but sincere tribute to his memory: it was an 
imitation of the' Quis desiderio, &c.' of Horace. . . But, to Derry School, 
and to Horace, I haye other, and far higher obligations. They were the 
means of introducing me to the notice of Alexander Knox, Esquire, \' ho 
was fond of hearing me r{'peat my lessons from lhat lIiost felicitous of 
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The whole scene and system of Derry Schoo] 
"'"ere new life to hitn. The 111aster was a man of 
considerable talents; respectably, though 110t 
profoundly learned; a professed wit, and not 
always prudent in the exercise of his humorous 
propensities; attentive to the instruction of his 
boys in school, and, out of it, their friend, their 
companion, and not infrequently their play-fellow; 
severe to those only, ,vho were incorrigibly 
idle, or ill-conditioned; and ever anxious to en- 
courage those, ,vho paid attention to their busi- 
ness. 'He possessed,' says his pupil, 'great 
simplicity, manlines
, and generosity of nature; 
we aliloyed h.iln; and, for my own part, as he 
favoured Ine with a special share of his kindness, 
I felt towards him, as I would towards a near 
and dear relation. At one time I was guilty of 
a fault, for ,vhich I deserved the severest pun- 
ishillent he could inflict *; and he did inflict 


authors; he afterwards became my guide, philosopher, and friend. 
From him, in the course of a long intimacy, I derived principles, which I 
trust will never die. Obiit, eheu! Jun. 17. 18Sl. J. L.' . Biograph. 
l\Iem. of William Phelan, D. D., ap. 
heìan's Remains, Vol. I. p. 33. 
note. l\lr. Knox's impression respecting the providential character 
of their connection, was equally strong: see Thirty Years' Correspond. 
Vol. II. p. 375. 
>II' At Celbridge school he was once punished, for what he considered 
, a great fault:. it was a hurt accidental(l/ given to one of his schoolfellows, 
who had used insulting and provoking language to him, while they were 
dressing; and whom he struck on the hand with his waistcoat, which he 
was at the moment putting on: one of the metal buttons, happening to 
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it: he did not flog me, he never did: on thi:-, 
occasion, he grayelyand SOlTO\vfuHy said, ' I \vill 
not speak to you for three days.' 'VJlile under 
thi
 interdict, I recollect, as if it \Vere but yes- 
terday, his lneeting lne; and \vhen he passed lne 
by, \yith a silence that had Inore in it of 111elan- 
choly than of sternness, I \vas cut to the heart. 
Poor l\Iarshall kne\v hov{ to act on hUlnan nature: 
\vith such a 111 aster, one could not but 111akp 
son1P progre
s.' 
In his o\yn judgrnent, indeed, the radical de- 
fects of his first schooling \vere by no 111eanS 
cured; but, notwithstanding every disadvantage, 
he \vas enabled to hold 011 "rith the forelnost of 
his class. One error in his training, \vhen at 
Derry, he C\Ter after deeply regretted: he 
uc- 
ceeded first in persuading hilllself: and then in 
persuading hi:-; master, that he felt an insuperable 
difficulty in cOllunitting tasks to 111ClTIOry: the 
consequence \vas, that, instead of being exercised, 
he \va
 indulgcd; he ,vas often perll1ittcd to slur 
over a lesson, or a repetition, in the greek dia- 
lects; and his slo"ruess in getting by heart, 


light on the boy's hanel, caused a grcat swelling. The injury \\ as acci- 
dcntal; but, as the blow \\ as gÏ\.cn in passion, he felt, at the time, that it 
dcservcd the severest ccnsurc. And, immcdiatelyafter, he thanked the 
ma
ter, before his schoolfellows, for the sevcre puni
hment which he had 
infhcted; declaring, with pcrfect sincerity, and from his heart, that ' he 
knew it 
as for hi
 good.' 
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which, at that titne, by proper exertion and 
perseverance, lnight have been effectually over- 
COllie, \vas suffered to gro\v into a rooted habit. 
The boys \vere \veekly practised, in translating 
passages of Virgil, or Horace, into English verse: 
frolD these exercises, he deriyed considerable 
advantage. The Yerses, as 1110stly happens \vith 
such school-boy perfornlances, were COlll111only 
\vorse than lniddling; but the practice gave him an 
early taste for composition; and he attained, by it, 
SOlne copiousness, and choice of words. Another 
circuillstance, connected "\\Tith this school, \vas 
not \vithout its. influence. Derry, at that period, 
possessed several persons of lively talents, who 
delighted in 'a keen encounter of their \vits ; , 
among ,,"hom ,vas 1\11'. :Nlarshall. At his table, 
(\vhere they al\vays dined), and in their timeh of 
recreation, the boys, in consequence, \vere ac- 
custolned to haye much literary talk; and often 
to see, or to hear repeated, the sportive squibs of 
the day: a kind of experience, not, perhaps, in 
all respects, desirable for boys, but Inanifestl y 
tending to form and sharpen their intellects. Mr. 
Marshall himself; it has been already intilnated, 
was a wit; he was also an epigralnlnatist, and a 
satirist. The conversation of his pupils, out of 
school-hours, naturally, and often, turned on such 
subjects. They frequently passeù their evenings 
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"ith hiln; and he encouraged them to talk, and 
to inquire, as Inen. These opportunities were 
not lost on John J ebb. They gave hiln, unawares, 
a decided literary taste. 
His habits, \vhile at Derry, were in character 
\vith the turn of his Inind. He disliked school- 
plays in general: but a quiet walk into the coun- 
try, ,vith one or t\VO conlpanion
, he enjoyed. 
The play-ground attached to the school ,vas ex- 
ceedingly limited; and the boys, out of school- 
hours, had the free range of the town and its 
vicinity; a liberty ,vhich, as he justly observed, 
ought not to have been granted; and ,vhich, he 
expressed his fear, in sonle instances, ,vas attended 
,vith moral mischief: One consequence, how- 
ever, of the ,vant of play-ground ,vas, that, instead 
of joining the boys in their ralnbles and excur- 
sions, John, unexposed to the harassing annoy- 
ances ,vhich he had so se\?erely suffered under at 
Celbridge, conlll1only occupied the ,vindo\v-seat, 
at a corner of the boarders' parlour: seated in that 
retreat, he was quite in hi
 elelnent; . . his body 
bent into a Lo\v, his knees up to his chin, and his 
eyes devouring such books as he could lay hold of: 
""'hile thus indisposed, ho\vever, to the boyish 
pastimes of his cOlnpanions, it appears, fi'Olll a 
testinlony incidentally borne to hiln by his lnastcr, 
that he \vas anything but insensible to their \vants 
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and feelings, when they needed syulpathy. Mr. 
Marshall observed of him, as a re111arkable trait 
in a school-boy, that, when any boy was sick, 
Jebb loved to sit with him during play-hours. 
In the autU111n of 1790, this estimable man 
was attacked bya malignant fever. The boys were 
removed during his illne
s; and John, being dis- 
tant froln hOlne, was kindly invited to the house 
of a clergYlnan, whose sons were his school-fel- 
lows, the Rev. Averell Daniel. In less than three 
weeks, Mr. Marshall was no Inore. His loss ,vaR 
felt by all his pupils, but by none more deeply 
or lastingly than by John Jebb. 
After his lnaster's death, he relnained under 
his successor, till Christlnas 1790; ,vhen, without 
being in any degree completed, his school edu.. 
cation closed. 
The following is his own retrospective slunlnary 
of this part of his course. 'On the whole, my 
school-education was most defective. Altogether, 
it lasted but four years; the fir8t two, at Cel.. 
bridge, miserably deficient; when I came to 
Derry, I had nluch to unlearn, and ahnost every 
thing to learn. In latin, or greek grammar, I 
never was grounded; o\ving to the cause already 
assigned, a supposed defect in the faculty of 
memory, the necessary rules were never stored 
up in my mind. Geography, chronology, and 
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prosody, were too generally neglected. 1\11'. 
l\Iarshall had plans of itnprovement in view: his 
death prevented their execution. But, though 
not a grounded scholar, I carried a,vay froln Derry 
an Lt,vakened,)iterary taste; and, if I do not dc- 
ceive myself: a thoughtful and introspective nlind.' 
It has been stated, that the number of board- 
ers, at Derry School, never exceeded t\velve or 
fourteen. Yet, \vithin a short space, it sent out some 
remarkable men, almost all Bishop Jebb's con- 
tell1poraries: Robert Torrens, no,v aJ udge of the 
COlnnlon Pleas in Ireland: Sall1uel Kyle, after- 
,vards l)rovost of Trinity College, now Bishop of 
Cork: Ed\\rard Chichester, author of an effective 
work on the excise lav{s, and of an argumentatiye 
defence of revealed religion, in three vollunes, 
no\\r Rector of Kilnlorc, in the diocese of A 1'111 agh : 
Hugh George :ðlacklin, an able, though cccentric 
lnan, late Advocate-General at BOlubay. 1\11'. 
Justice Torrens' brother, Sir Henry, ,vas not, it 
is believed, a pupil of Mr. 1\larshall. IJut, frolll 
so slnaU a 
ociety, within a space of four year
, 
,ve have here a remarkable list of distinguished 
. 1 '* 
PUPl s. 


* In the summer of 1825, Bishop Jebb accomplished an excursion. 
which, in hi.. wishes, had been projected man)' p
ars previous, to revisit 
the several places "here he had lived, in infancy and hoyhood. lIe had 
often expressed a desire to show these localities, to the companion of his 
Abington life and studies. In the course of this excursion, his father's 
hou

 at Drogheda, in which he wa
 born, being onc of a range of three 
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The interval between December 1790, ,vhen 
he left school, and July 1791, when he entered 
college, was considered by 
Ir. Jebb a lnarked 
period in his mental history. Though apparently 
idle, and certainly desultory, in these six or seven 
months, he was yet conscious to himself of a 
rapid intellectual progress. The advance, most 
probably, ,vas owing to the favourable, and con- 
genial circlul1stances, in ,vhich he now found 
hiInselfplaced. 'I ,vas no\v under the roof of my 
good and generous brother; who, fi'om before my 
leaving Celbridge, had defi'ayed alllny expences at 
school; and \vho continued to lnaintain me as a 
gentleman in college, till the autumn of 1796, when 
my poor father died, and when I cOlnpleted my 
21st year. l\Iy brother then made over to me 
2000l., in lieu of my share oflny father's property, 
which I am confident ,vas not worth 1200l. To 
this good brother, I owe my education, my rank in 
society, and myself: To me and to my sisters he 


or four handsome brick houses, on the bank of the river Boyne; the house 
at Leixlip, to which, after Alderman Jebb's commercial misfortunes, the 
family removed from Drogheda, and whence he was sent to his first 
school, . . a good house, adjoining the bridge of Leixlip, and considerably 
below the level of the road; and the site I.now a public market) where 
once stood the Free-school of Londonderry, the dwelling of his favourite 
master, l\Ir. ::\larshall, and the scene of his only happy school-boy d3Ys, . . 
were successively pointed out with animated interest: an interest, perhaps, 
heightened (though nothing of the kind was apparent) by the silent con- 
sciousness, that the child who had once inhabited these retired dwellings, 
through the guidance of a gracious Providence had not lived in vain. 
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,vas a parent, ,vhen our o,vn ,vas sinking under 
infirlnities, bodily and mental; aln10st deprived 
of sight; and, at tilHes, labouring under a partial 
aberration of his fitculties.' 
In July 1791, 1\11'. Jebb entered College. He 
obtained the first January premium, the 1110st 
honourable of the year. His con1petitor, .L\.lex- 
ander Bradford, ,vas an excellent scholar. It is 
doubtful whether they ever met again in the 
same division: but Mr. Jebb always spoke of 
hin1, as far superior to himself in the College 
course. Some people object to the principle of 
emulation, in schools and colleges. He" as 
strongly of the opposite opinion: his o,vn ex- 
perience haying taught hiln, that emulation Inay 
exi
t, \vithout bitterness or heart.burning. In- 
deed, his o\vn case lnay be taken as an instance 
in point: at his next examination, his cOlnpetitor 
,vas John "Tillian1 Reid, ,vho after,vards became 
his Inost intil11ate friend. 1\11'. lteid ,vas the suc. 
cessful candidate. That day, after dinner, .1\11'. 
J ebb's father, as ,vas the fiLshion of the tin1e, gave 
him as a toast, his tutor l\Ir. 
Iagee. 'N O\\T, 
John,' said he, , give your toast; and let Ine see 
that you l11atch your tutor.' . . ' I ,viTI give you, 
Sir,' 'Val, his reply, , 
Ir. Reid, ,vho beat 111e to- 
day.' lIe said this quite from the heart, and 
took no credit for having done so; it being his 
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conviction, that multitudes have felt, and do feel, 
just in the same way. 
Throughout his under-graduate course, he was 
not greatly solicitous for College honours. He 
applied less than 111any of his contemporaries to 
the prescribed books. He obtained, notwith- 
standing, his full share of exalnination preilliums, 
one in each year. At the regular tune, also, he 
obtained a scholarship; and in the most cre- 
ditable Inanner, with a best Inark frol11 each ex- 
aminer. * From the Board, (the governing body 
of the University of Dublin, composed of the 
Provost and Senior Fello,vs,) he received three 
prelniums, for cOlnposition in English verse t ; 


,.. A sketch of Bishop J ebb's life, published, in the first instance, anony- 
mously, bore, in the part, especially, which relates to his College days, 
so strong internal marks of being derived from contemporary authority, 
as to induce me to ask a permission, which has been kindly granted, to 
quote it with the author's name. I have increased plea.sure, accordingly, 
in quoting it as drawn up by W. C. Taylor, LL. D. . . 'He entered the 
Dublin University in 1791, and almost immediately became distinguished 
as a sound and elegant scholar. This was the golden age of the Univer- 
sity: never was there a period in its history, when science and polite 
literature were so ardently cultivated, and so closely united. Among 
his contcmporaries, . . Jebb shone not the least conspicuous: he won the 
honours of the University nobly, and he wore them unenvied; for his 
amiable temper, his kind heart, and his utter disregard of self, had en- 
deared him to all. His success at the scholarship examination, seemed to 
be a personal triumph by every member of the University, but himself.' 
t On one of these occasions, it was proposed (I think by the latc Dr. 
Browne, afterwards Prime Sergeant) to increase the prizt:, from 20s. 
to 5l., on account of the uncommon merit of the prize poem. The 
proposition was overruled, on the singular plea, that it would multiply 
compositions of equal excellence. . 
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and t\VO lnedals, also for cOlnposition in English 
ver
e, f1'o111 the IIistorical Society. l\IeantiIne, 
he read 111uch, and miscellaneously; and, in con- 
junction with 
Olne chosen friends, exercised hiln- 
self on points of criticisn1 (a branch of study for 
\\yhich he had shov{n an early turn), and in English 
prose cOI11position. Latin composition, ,vhether 
in prose or ven
e, being little in request, he very 
seldol11 practised: and to greek cOlnpositioll, he 
professed hi111self a total stranger. 
\Vhile an under-graduate of the university, 
1\11'. J ebb ,vas in the habit of taking long 
"\\yalks; the only kind of exercise to \vhich ht' 
was ever partial. lIe often mentioned to DIe 
the strong 1110ra1 illlpression lllade upon his 
luind, ,vhen about seventeen, in one of the
e 
pedestrian excursions,.. a solitary \valk froll1 
Drogheda to !{osstrevor, over the lofty Car- 
linbrford mountain, .. when, on gaining the 
heath-clad SU1l1111it, the beautiful vallcy and bay 
of Ro

trevor, opening into Saint George's Chan- 
nel, burst suddenly upon hi:') vic\v. "rhe im- 
prcssion of the InOlllellt has fortunately heen 
pre
erved, in his o\vn \vords; having been 
elubodied, nearly t\venty years after (1810), in 
the follo\ving passage of a serlDon upon St. Luke, 
xix. 5. 
, In all the nobler ,yorks of man, the sub1imity 
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and beauty of the general effect are invariably 
proportional, to the fitness and harmonic dis- 
tribution of each particular Inelnber. Much 
Inore, in the \vonderful works of God: for here 
alone ""e can turn, \vith fuB complacency, fi'oln 
the vast to the Ininute, froln over"rhehning 
grandeur, to exquisite contrivance. Our Inind 
.is elevated, and our heart is cheered, by the 
glory of a Slunmer noon; but what n1iracles \vilJ 
the least ray of that light disclose to the philo... 
sophic eye? 'Ve are lost in adlniration and 
delight, after toiling to the sUlnlnit of a bleak 
Inountain, ,vhen extended plains, luxuriant yalleys, 
and the wide ocean, burst at once upon our vie\v; 
but, even at such a time, and in such a scene, a 
religious and ,veIl-disciplined imagination would 
loye to trace the finger of Olnnipotence, in the 
sin1plest flo\ver of the heath, which blooms at 
our feet.'* 
A few Inonths later, \vhen }\tire J ebb was in 
his eighteenth year, an occurrence of a yery 
different kind, alnidst the scene here described, 
a\vakened reflections of a still In ore solemn 
nature. The event now to be related, was, the 
COlnmon danger and deliverance of hilnself and 
his brother, at the quay of Rosstrevor, when on 


'it' Practical Theology, vol. i. pp. 177. 178. 
VOL. I. D 
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the point of perishing by dro,vning: an escape 
on \vhich both, to the close of life, looked back 
,vith lively gratitude, as seeing and ackl1o,v- 
ledging in it the hand of an interposing l
ro- 
vidence. The circlunstances ,vere as follo\vs. 
Frotn his brother's house, situated close to the 
bay, 1\11'. John Jebb had gone, at a yery early 
hour in the Inorning, to bathe at the quay of 
Rosstreyor; the sloping elnbanklnent of \vhich, 
on the side next the sea, was out of sight fron} 
the adjoining road and houses. lIe had just 
bathed, and ,vas in the act of dressing, "\\
hen his 
brother caIne, for the saIne purpose, to the quay. 
Neither kno\ving ho\v to S\Viln, 1\11'. J ebb in- 
quired, ,vhether he lnight venture into the ,vater, 
and where? 1\11'. J. J ebb answered in the af- 
firlnative; and, forgetting that the tide, Inean- 
while, had been rising fhst, told hilll that he 
might safely bathe at the part of the qilay, "Thence 
he had bathed a quarter of an hour before. 1\1r. 
J ebb, accordingly, ,vithout hesitation, plunged 
into the ,vater; hut at a point, by this tinIe, 
,vholly beyond his depth. He sauk at once 
under ,vater, rose, clapped his hand
, exclailning, 
'I an1 gone I' and iUllTlcdiately 
anh. the ðccolul 
titue. IIis brother, at first, thought hilll in jest; 
hut 
eeing hinl sink again gasping for breath, he 
instantly leaped in after hinl, in his dressi})g-go\\
l1 
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as he ,vas; and, as the drowning lnan rose for 
the second tilne, clasped him in his arlns. The 
brothers no"r ,vent down together, rose, (Mr. 
Jebb grasping his brother so closely, as to pre- 
clude all effort,) sank again; "Then, on their 
rising once Inore, the elder senseless, the younger 
nearly exhausted, a maid..servant appeared on the 
quay, who came, at this unusual hour, to fill a 
vessel ,vith salt-water: . . ,vith instant presence 
of mind, she untied her apron; held one corner 
fast, and flung the other to lVlr. John Jebb; he 
had just strength left to grasp it, and their de- 
liverer drew theln to shore. Another 11l0lnent . . 
and the brothers must have perished in each 
other's arll1s! 1\lr. J ebb's gratitude to Provi- 
dence ,vas appropriately expressed, by a liberal 
pension for life to the instrlunent of their pre- 
servation. 
Though filmiliar ,vith the Bishop's account of 
this ,vonderful deliyerance, I had never heard 
any allusion to the subj ect froln his brother; 
and ,vas, consequently, 11l1a\Vare of the profound 
ilnpression, ,vhich it had Inade and left in his 
lnind, until the occurrence of a fatal calalnity 
(the death of a nephe"T, Mr. John MCCorlnick, 
caused by the bursting of a s,,'ivel, \vhen out 
boating near this very quay,) caned forth the 
expression of 'v hat had al\vays lain treasured in 
D '2 
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grateful remelnbrance. His letter to the Bishop 
on this Inournful occa,;iol1 (Decelnber, 18Q!),) 
yi,-idly described the mingled elTIotiollS "\\
ith 
"\vhich, to use, as nearly as I can give them, his 
o\yn ,vords, . . 'I stood to see the dead body of 
our nephe\v landed at that very s110t, ,,,,here, 
n10re than fÏye and thirty years before, by the 
Inercy of Proyidencc, you and I "\\
ere rescued 
fro111 a "
atery grave! ':iF 


Since writing this passage of the Lifc, I havc been favoured by my 
friend the Rev. .John Jebb, with the following extract from a l\1S. Jour- 
nal, found after his father J lldge J t:bb's death, among his papers. His 
account of their escape, in his own words, cannot be withhEld from the 
)Oe3der. It was written immediately after thc 
hock received by the loss 
of his nephew. 
, December 14th, ] 829. 'Vhi1e it pleased Providence, for its own wise 
purposes, thus suddenly to take off this young man, and thus dceply to 
afflict this poor family, let me adore His goodness, in sparing the lives of 
my two sons, (Richard and Thomas, who were in the boat "ith their 
cousin): let me ever be thankful for this signal instance of his bounty, SO 
plentiful1y bestowed upon me through my whole life; and let it produce 
its proper fruits, . . a ncver-failing scnse of his mercy; an unshaken rc- 
liance on his wisdom, a patient resignation to his divine wiJI, and a 
thorough and lasting amcndment of my life, of my actions, amI my 
thoughts. 
, Therc is a most striking paralJcl between the prescrvation of my sons, 
and the escape of my brothcr and mysclf, at ncarly their age, and ncarly 
on thc same spot. I was bathing, and had got out of my depth, not 
knowing how to swim; aftcr struggling some time in the water, my 
brother, who wa') on shore, lcapt in in his clothes, and supportcd me for 
some time; but he did not know how to swim either, and we should 
both have bcen drowncd, but for a providcntial and unusual circumstauce. 
The place 
as the back of the quay, a shelving bank of large stones, 
scrccnl'd from view by the quay 
all; so that we had little chance of 
being seen, or our crics heard. One of our maids providcntial1y had 
come do\\ n to get somc sea-water, and !'ccing pcrsons bathing, as 
he sup- 
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It \volIld be to leave the record of (what Inay 
1îtly be called) these fall1ily providences, illlper- 
fect, ,vere I to olnit mentioning, that, in the year 
1824, I \vas the lneans of saving this nephe,v 
froln dro\vning, after he had sunk t\vice, at the 
saIne quay of Rosstrevor, on the yery spot \vhere 
his uncles had all but perished: the accident was 
o,ving to the saIne cause, his plunging, unguard- 
edly, into deep "Tater. 
About this period(1793), there\vere Inanyplans 
for Mr. J ebb's destination in life. The linen busi- 
ness in the north of Ireland ,vas spoken of: Iner- 
cantile business in Drogheda: Inedicine: the bar: 
the arlny. He began to read for a fellowship in 


posed, turned back; but thinking she heard a cry, returned, and seeing 
our struggles, got ;along the rocks, let herself down to the bank, and was 
able to get hold of my brother's hand; and having cried out, at first see- 
ing our danger, persons then came to our a
sistance, and we were saved. 
I was nearly e
hausted; my sight wa
 gone; and my hearing and under- 
standing nearly gone. I suppose I had fuBy experienced what it is to be 
drowned. The mental suffering was the keenest; a crowd of thoughts, .. 
the affliction of my family, the loss of life, the separation from an I knew, 
the nearness of the shore, the impossibility of reaching it, vexation at dying 
in such a way, the taking my brother with me; aU these ideas passed 
through my mind. But, when I was taken up, thought was nearly over, 
though I was not insensiblc. It was in the morning, before breakfast; 
and, being desirous of concealing it from my fathcr, I went to church, 
(it was on a Sunday) but was very ill in consequence. The maid-servant 
is still alive, and has a smalJ annuity from me. 
, Our Jives were preserved, I trust for good. . . l\Iy brother probably 
savcd my life on this occasion. \Ve have cver bcen of help to each other. 
l\Iay my sons in this also resemble us.' 
D 8 
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Trinity College; but, after one tern1, and one long 
yacation, de\yoted to arithmetic and analytics, 
he (as he after\vards thought, happily) desisted; 
partly fronl disrelish, partly frol11 delicate health; 
against the earnest relnonstrances of his tutor, 
1'1r. l\Iagee. This elninent lnan \vas his at- 
tached fi'iend; and offered him, on this occasion, 
the use of all his lnathelnatical papers. He con- 
tinued (as ,vill hereafter more fully appear) his 
pupil's friend through life; although, for Inore 
than t,venty years, \vithout opportunities of 
keeping friendship alive by intercourse. Alnong 
the 11lany fine qualities of Archbishop l\lagee, 
the steadiness of his friendships, perhaps, stands 
forelnost. In the decay of body and lnind (the 
price of his arduous labours), ,vhich clouded hi
 
setting sun, his last act of yolition, ahnost of 
life, bore affecting testilnouy to the ruling dis- 
l)osition of the heart: it ,vas to dra\v a check, 
\vith his o,vn hand, for 501.; being his Grace's 
contribution to the fund raised, by the personal 
exertion,; of Bishop Jcbb, then a
 broken in 
bodily health as his old tutor in InentaJ, for the 
relief of the destitutp \vido,v, and orphan daugh- 
ters, of the hunented '\T ILLIA:\I PIIELA
. 
Alnong the plans of life alluded to, all ori- 
ginating ,vith his brother, the idea of the arlny 
as his profession, seclllcd, at one time, to pre- 
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t:lolninate. His brother proposed his raIsIng a 
cOlnpany, in a new regilnent then about to be 
elnbodied; and, by so doing, setting out in-Inili- 
tary life "\\Tith the rank of captain. The sug- 
gestion, howeyer, ,vas lnerely lnade, and at once 
put aside; the turn of 1\11". John J ebb's mind, 
even at that early period, leading him strongly 
in another direction. 
, 1\Iy o,vn hankering,' he ,vrites, ',vas al,vays 
after the church. My brother said, 'You will 
live and die a curate.' This, however, did not 
deter l11e.' 
In the first t,vo years of his college life, he 
published several poelns in the Antltologia Hi- 
bernica; a periodical journal, of considerable 
Inerit, printed in Dublin. These "'"ere his first 
literary efforts. During the latter half of his 
under graduate, and the earlier part of his bac- 
calaureate course, a close society of six Ineln bel's 
,vas forilled, by hilll and five contemporaries; >I#: 
who often breakfasted, dined, and supped, at 
each other's chambers. Literature was the great 
bond of their union: they read together works 
of criticislll, and belles lettres; cOlnposed little 
essays; and lllingled, in agreeable variety, the 
playful ,vith the serious. They were nick- 


if l\Iessrs. Reid, Sargint, l\Iacklin, Sandiford, Kinshella (now Attorney 
General of New South 'Vales), and Jebb. 
D 4 
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nalned, by those ,vho did not like their pursuits, 
and perhaps a little envied their college name 
and popularity, 'The Literati.' The nalne, 
,,,hich ,vas originally affixed in dull sarcaSln, ad- 
hered to theln in sober earnest; and, a
 names 
are often influential, it had its UsC in stiu11Ilating 
the possessors to deserve it. 
In 1796, on Shrove Tuesday, Mr. Jebb COln- 
lnenced A. B.; and relnained in college a resi- 
dent graduate, till the 
Ullllner vacation of 1799, 
\\.hen his scholarship expired, and he ,,"as of 
Inaster's 
tanding. rrhe

 last three years, he 
accounted the nlost useful ?f his collegiate life.. 
l\Iaking every deduction for lost tinle, and relniss 
application, during this period, on the ".hole, his 
studies ,verc progressive; his Inind gained 
strength; he forlned In3ny valuable intilnacies ; 
and he began to apply seriously to theological 
pursuits. 
In the SUlnlner vacation, 1700, for the first 
time, he ,.isited England, on a pedestrian tour; 
accolnpanicd by t,vo college fricnds, whon1 he 
characterizes as 'the highly-gifted JolIn 'Vlllial11 
It (1id, an d th e cccen tri c 11 ugh George 1\1 at kli n.' 
.i\ppearing in the questionable shape of Irish 
strollers, they, not unnaturally, apprehended that 
the civil authoritie
 l11ight chuse to Blake inquiry, 
at a period of general ala1'nl about the state of 
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Ireland, into their real character and objects. 
They, therefore, arlned thelnselves, not with 
deadly weapons, but with certificates under the 
broad seal of the city of Dublin, signed by the 
lord mayor. These municipal vouchers, ho\v- 
ever, they never had occasion to produce, ex- 
cept for the amuselnent of their friends. Upon 
this tour, they carried ,vith them all necessary 
changes of linen, &c., in two knapsacks; a violin, 
in a canvass bag, ,vas slung, by turns, on the 
shoulders of him ,vho escaped, for the day, a 
knapsack; a flute ,vas in the pocket of 1\'11'. 
Macklin; Mr. Reid played ,veIl on the violin; 
and, wherever they went, among the pea
antry, 
the farlners, and the gentry, 'the concord of 
s\veet sounds' proved acceptable. ' Never,' 
observes 1\11'. J ebb, 'did I experience fi'oln all 
classes, lnore genuine hospitality; and, "That- 
ever may have been the experience of others, 
for Inysel:t: and for lny friends, with wholn, on 
this and on other occasions, I have crossed the 
Irish Channel, I lnust say, that \\Te e,Ter found 
the hearts, the houses, and (had it been neces- 
sary) the purses, also, of Englislllnen open to 
us. With theIn, performance always outgoes 
profession: ,vhat a lnan finds theln nOlO, unless 
it be his O\\Tn fault, he \vill infallibly find them 
ten years hence: win theln once, and you have 
theln always.' 
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Alnong other curiosities, the travellers visited 
the celebrated Dr. Dar\vin, ",hose 'Botanic 
Garden' had lnany attractions for 1\11'. J ebb's 
youthful fancy; and retained its place, until his 
ripening judglnent ,va
 revolted, by the vicious 
splendonr of the versification. By this singular 
Jnan, they ,vere hospitably received; and found 
his conversation interesting, unless ,vhen tinc- 
tured by his infidelity. FrOll1 his society, they 
brought R\Vay n1uch exelnplary ,yarning, sonle 
useful inforlnation, and one good repartee. Dr. 
Dar,vin, it is ,veIl hJlO\Vl1, ,vas a great stannuerer: 
a tactless guest broadly noticed the defect, 
relnarking, 'It is a pity, Dr. Dar,vin, that you 
stutter so lnnch.' 'No, Sir,' rejoined the doctor, 
(doing all1ple justice to his ilnpcdi111ent as he 
spoke) 'I consider it an advantage: it teaches 
me to think, before I .4\peak.' 
rrhe concluding anecdote of this tour, a prac- 
tical COlnlnent on his eulogy of the hospitality of 
England, deserves to hc recorded in Bishop 
J ebb's o\vn \vords. . . 'One littlc anecdote I 
cannot suppress. '\T e crossed Olrer froln Port
- 
1110uth, to Co,,'cs, in the Isle of ,rïght. [n the 
e\'ening, ,ve "rent to K e\vport in a stage coach, 
,vith another and unkno"'Jl gentlclnan for aur 
cOlnpanion. There \ve passed a fc\v hours 
together; and the next 1110rning, after brcakfhst- 
jng- at the saBle table, proceeded to Yarl110uth ; 
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\ve on foot, and our new acquaintance on horse- 
back. There, after an early dinner, we ,vere to 
part, and ,ve parted ,vith Inutual regret; but 
not till our companion earnestly requested that 
,ve ,vollld fayour him ,vith our COlnpany, at his 
house in Berkshire, for a fortnight; where he 
,vould try to lnake the country as agreeable to us 
as he could. I expressed the regret of our trio, 
that ,ve could not avail ourselves of his great 
kindness; being limited in point of tilue. Our 
friend (for such he proved hilllself) blushed, 
hesitated, and at length with difficulty faltered 
out, . . 'Gentlemen, I beg pardon. . I aln about 
to take a great liberty. . but, perhaps, there Inay 
be SOl1le other lilnitation.' And then, dra,ving 
forth a large and ''lell-filled pocket-book, . . ' l\lay 
I intreat,' said he, 'that you will indulge me, by 
accepting any SUln for which you may have occa- 
sion: you can pay it at your leisure, on your 
return to Ireland.' . . I, being the purse-bearer, 
was able to escape his kind solicitations, only by 
giving ocular demonstration, that ,ve had suffi- 
cient resources: and we parted, never, in this 
,vorld, to Ineet again. His nalne ,vas ALEXAN- 
DER VINER, a dealer in hops, resident near 
Hungerford, Berks.' 
"Tithin a fe\v days after Mr. J ebb's return to 
Dublin, he ,vas afflicted by the death of his good 
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old fhther; ,vho ,vas removed to a better ,vorld, 
in the 7(3th year of his age. 'I never,' "Tites 
his son, 'kne,v a Inore innocent human being: 
he \vas 'an Israelite indeed, in WhOtll was no 
guile.' IIis devotion ,vas fervent. It ,vas, 
indeed, his great support, under Inany and great 
afflictions. He may be said to have 'prayed 
without ceasing.' For Inany years I slept in 
his bed-chamber: and often, ,,,hen he thought 
himself unnoticed by all, but' Hen u./to .
'eeth 
in secret,' I have "itnes
ed his devout ejacu- 
lations. lIe ,vas particularly fond of repeating 
some of the Psahns. In using the Liturgy, 
he never could join in the prayer of our Litany 
against '
udden death:' he \\Tas in the habit 
of substituting the 'YOI'd 'unprovided:' and 
he often told tHe it ,vas his ,yish, if it Inight 
be God's ,vill, that he should be renlOyeÙ 
suddenly. IIis \\yish \vas graciously ans\vercd. 
One evening, in Novelnber, lí9G, he ,va
 in a 
lllost happy, placid, and evcn cheerful fran1e of 
tnind; he ate a luoderate supper ,vith relish; 
and, at bcd-tilne, took leave of his daughters 
\\yith Inarked affection. Before Inornillg, he ,vas 
no lllorc; an apoplectic seizure caBlC on; anù, 
shortl y after hi
 daughters caIne to his bcd-side, 
he e
pired ,vithollt seclning consciousne
s, \vith- 
out a struggle, a pang, or a groan. To tHe, he 
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Vt'as ever a fond parent. I have often bitterly re- 
gretted, that I did not al\vays bear his infirmities 
as I ought. 1\Iay this, and the other sins of my 
youth, be forgiven I I cannot help placing 
before llle, at this mOlllent, the atonement lllade 
by JOHNSON, for an act of undutifulness, to the 
meillory of his dead father.' * 
At ChristIllas 179G, took place the abortive 
invasion at Bantry IJay. Immediately after thi
 
alarming deillonstration, the students of Trinity 
College were embodied into a corps; of \vhich, 
till the suppression of the Rebellion of 1798, 
1\J1'. J ebb was an active and influential melnber. 
His Inilitary duties, however, did not relax 
his III ental energy. In Trinity Term, 1797, he 
obtained the first prize for a composition in 
divinity, the subject, the Divine Attributes; and 
the second prize for reading the Liturgy, on the 
foundation of Dr. Do,vnes. 
In 1798, he was bereft, successively, of his 
two Inost valued and intimate friends, Reid and 
Sargint. To these interesting young men, who 
had been aillong its chief ornaments, the Histo- 
rical Society wished to pay a tribute of affec- 
tionate 1'elllelllbrance; and 1\11'. J ebb, accordingly, 



 1\1 S. notes, l\larch, 1823. 
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,vas invited to address the Society from the chair, 
in a speech upon thc characters and deaths of 
their departed friends. IIis speech "'"as printed 
by desire of the Society, and passed through two 
editions. 
I borro,v ,vith pleasure, tì
om Dr. Taylor's 
communication already cited, the follo,,'"ing ac- 
count of the occasion and effect. ' These "'"ere 
the days of the IIistorical Society, of ,vhich 
society 1\11'. J ebb "'"as a distinguished IneJnber ; 
and the charulb of hi:s eloquence are still al110ng 
the pleasant relniniscences of his contelllporaries. 
One only of his addresses has been preserved; 
it was delivered froB1 the chair of the Society, 
on the occasion of the death of t\VO young 111en, 
Ileid and Sargint, youths of high proJnise, cut off 
at the mOTIlent that the hopes and anticipations 
of their frienùs seelHeù about to be realized. Si. 
Inilarity of dispositions and pursuits had united 
theln to J ebb, in the strictest bonds of affection; 
and he "rho had to pronounce their funeral eulogy, 
"'"as the person ,vho felt their loss Inost bitterly. 
:!\" 0 
tranger can read this gilnple and pathetic ad- 
dress, \\.ithout being affected; but those alonc 
\vho heard it, can picture the eHect that its 
delivery IJroduced.' 
Upon conten1porary and kindred Inillòs, its 
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effect, as read, ,vas scarcely less powerful; a
 
,vill appear froll1 the follo,ving letter, addressed to 

lr. Jebb on perusal of the printed speech, which 
had fhllen accidentally into the hands, and is 
no"T introduced by the perlnission, of the distin- 
guished ,vriter, . . Charles Bushe, then a young 
IR\vyer, now Lord Chief Justice of Ireland. 


I Bagot St. Feb. 20. 1799. 


, SIR, 
, I TRUST you Inay not consider lne as pre- 
suming too ll1uch upon our forlner slight 
acquaintance, in thus ackno\vledging the obliga.. 
tion, ,vhich the perusal of your late speech in 
the Historical Society has iInposed upon lne. 
I am not vain enough to suppose that the appro- 
bation of so inconsiderable a lllan, if intended as 
a cOlnplilllentary tribute, could be of any value 
to you. You haye earned a general fame, which 
may protect you fr0111 the itnpertinencies of 
individual praise, or criticislll; and this private 
cOlllmunication is lnade, lllerely from a convic- 
tion, which your ,york has inspired, that you 
will hear with satisfaction that your lnemorial 
of your estilnable friends has been read ,vith 
interest and sYlnpathy. 
, Such early \vorth, and Inature intellect, such 
yirtuous friendship, and congenial fates, are as 
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rare as the talent \vhich has preserved the 
ren1elllbrance of them. I \vrite to you in the 
1110111ent that I have ceased to contell1plate the 
affecting picture \vhich you have exhibited; and 
,vhen IllY feelings are too recent and ,varm, to 
suffer me to suppose that they are pcculiar to 
Inyself. I cannot doubt that you have excited 
a general 
entilnent, of hope frOt11 the rising 
generation, and of regret for departed excel- 
lence; ,vhile the ability you have displayed 
affords thp best consolation for that calaillity, by 
\vhich ''l-'ruth has lost t\VO un\vearied advocates, 
and literature t\VO devoted friends.' 
, Believe Ine, \vith llluch respect, yours, 
, CI-L\RLES BUSHE.' 


The elninent person, to \\Those indulgence the 
reader i
 indebted for the insertion of this testi- 
mony, "\\yill, I trust, "yith equal kindne
s, pardon 
a further trespass; since his Lordship's tribute 
to the early hune of Bishop J ebb \vould Scetll 
incomplete, \vithout the addition of thp seal to 
that tribute, which he has affixed after the lapse 
of ncarly forty years. 


( Dublin, Dec. 6. 1834. 


'DEAR SIR, 
'I COULD not fpfÌIse you the pennission you 
seek, \vithout being insensible to the honor 1 
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han Jeri,"e, fi'OUI its being known that Bishop 
J ebb felt kindly towards tHe, and that forty years 
ago I appreciated, in his youth, the \vorth and 
talent, which distinguished hiln in after life, and 
justify the general regret \vhich hi
 death occa- 
sioned. ' 
It so happened, that, at an earlier hour of the 
saIne day, on \\rhich Mr. J ebb received the letter 
ju
t given, an overture had been Inade to hiln, 
by his early friend Mr. Knox, \vhich opened 
professional prospects of the fhirest and happi
t 
kind. Yet these prospects, he ingenuously ac- 
kno"Tlcdges, caIne, at the Inolnent, less hOlne to 
his mind and heart, than the unsought and unex- 
pected eulogy of a man of genius. 
As the overture, at this tinle renezved by Mr. 
Knox, deterinined 1\11'. J ebb's course for life, 
SOlne notice seeins desirable ho\v it originated. 
In the Spring of 1797, this friend of his school- 
boy days, who, though they seldolTI Inet, had 
never lost sight of him, asked hiin to breakfast. 
After SOine general conversation, he said, 'Mr. 
Jebb, Inay I ask, what profession you lllean to 
pursue? It is not an ilnpertinent curiosity that 
leads Ine to make the inquiry.' 1\11'. Jebb an- 
s,vered, 'The Church.' 1\11'. Knox inquired, 
whether he had any interest; and \vas told, in 
reply, that he had none. "Vhy, then,' pro- 
VOL. I. E 
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ceeded his friend, 'do you think of the church?' 
his reply ,vas, because he preferred it to any 
other profession. 1\11'. I
nox, upon this, oh- 
served, that he had SOlne intimacies alnong the 
bishops, and thought he could recomlnend hinl 
to one: asking, in conclusion, ,vhethcr 1\11'. J ebb 
,,
ould have any objection to his mentioning his 
name. The offer ,vas lnost thankfully accepted: 
'v hen 1\11'. Knox expressed a \vish to see hinl 
no,,, and then; accompanied by the assurance, 
that he would not forget the conversation ,vhich 
had just passed. 
Shortly after, Mr. Knox left Dublin for several 
l11onths: the Rebellion intervened: he becalne 
Secretary to Lord Castlereagh, then Chief Secre- 
tary of Ireland: and :\11'. J ebb, not liking to 
intrude, did not avail himself of his general 
invitation. 
So lnatters stood, "Then, in Fcbrual'y 1799, the 
,veek only before his ordination, he Inet 1\11'. 
Knox in the street. lie asked, ,vhy he had not 
called to see hiln? and "ras fi.a11k1y told the rea- 
son: nanlely, because his friend knew that he 
\vas occupied ,vith more ilnportant things, and 
did not like to intrude. lIe no,v inquired, 
,vhether 1\11'. J ebb recollected their conversation 
in 1797. Being ans\vered that he did perfectly, 
he re"u111cd by asking, ,vhethcr he held the sanlC 
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lnind still, upon the subject of that conversation; 
and being inforlned that he did, :said, that he 
\vould iUllnediately speak to a bishop, an inti- 
lnate friend of his : though he \votIld not nlention 
the bishop's nanle, desiring, first, to kno\v, how 
his overture \vould be received. The next day, 
he sent for Mr. J ebb, and acquainted hiln that 
his fi'iend, \"ho ,vas one of the 1110st exccllent of 
lnen, \vould gladly receive hinl into his dio- 
cese. 'He then,' \vrites lny friend, 'nalned 
BnoDRIcK, Bi.
"np 'if l
ilJnnre; and pronounced 
an eulogy \vorth y of hinlse1t
 and of that best of 
prelates.' 
..At this period, l\Ir. J ebb fOlïned and culti \
ated 
a close intilnacy \vith t\yO individuals, then re- 
sidents, like hilnself: in Trinity College, in whose 
society he found, then as after\vards, \\,hile differing-o 
upon SOITIe points, 111uch happiness and ilnprove- 
Inent: these friends \vere, Dr. Stopford, one of 
the Fellows, and Mr. Dunn, at that titne prepar- 
ing to leave the bar for the church, a.TId ,vho had 
returned to College for the purpo
e of studying 
divinity. rrhe fornler of these chosen associates, 
,vho pas:sed before hiln to his rest, he lived hiln- 
self to COlTIlnelnorate: of the 
urvivor, delicacy 
forbids me to state his high estilTIate; and I shall 
venture only to breathe a \vish, \vhich ,vill be 
responded to by very lTIany, that he lTIay long be 
E Q 
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spared to his generation, a living cX
l1llple of ,vhat 
Inanner of Il1en they ,vcre, \vho are gone to their 
rc,vard. 
On the 
 tth of }'ebruary, 1799, 1\11'. J ebb ,vas 
ordained deacon, by Dr. Young, Bishop of CIOll- 
fert (a nalne well kno\\Tn to science), \vho had 
been al\vays kind to him; and \vho

 reply to the 
application 1l1ade to hinl on this occasion was, 
that he wOLÙd ordain hiln ,vith pleasure, and 
without any title, for he knew he would prove an 
ornall1ent to the church; adding an expression of 
regret, that the poverty of his patronage did not 
authorize hiln to in\"ite Mr. J ebb into his O\\Tn 
diocese. 
Dr. Hall, aftcr\vard
 Provost, and for one \veek 
IJishop of Dromore, ,vas the examiner. SOJne 
one having 111entioned, in the presence of Dr. 
Graves, that 1\lr. J ebb ,vas nervously apprehensive 
about the exalnination, that good ånd learned 
tHan observed, that the author of the speech on 
the death of Reid and Sargint, could have no j llst 
cause for apprehension: adding that, ,vere he 
J ebb's exanliner, he ,vould present hiln for holy 
orders, \vithout fÌlrther inquiry, upon the 
trength 
of that speech. 
His O\Vl1 feelings, on this solelnn occasion, he 
thu,; describes: 'On the day of I11Y ordination, 
I had, I trust, a solelnn sense of \vhat I ,va
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doing. rrhe ordination sern10n of Mr. (after- 
,vards Dean) Graves, aflected Ine even to tears. 
'V olùd that I had ever after undeviatingly felt, 
as I felt during that hour! Too many ,vere or- 
dained that day: an amiable facility was a foible 
of the great-minded, and 
imple-hearted, Bishop 
Young.' 
The day after his ordination, he was sent for 
by Dr. Elringtol1, then one of the senior Fellows 
of Trinity College, and subsequently his prede- 
cessor in the see of Limerick, late Bishop of 
Ferns. "V ell, J ebb,' said this kindly-hearted man, 
, you have now taken orders: do you wish to 
have sOlnething to do in your profession? ' being 
ans,vered in the affirlnative, he proceeded to state, 
that the Bishop of Ferns (Dr. Cleaver) had de- 
sired him to recomlnend one or two young men, 
for curacies in his diocese; and that, if Mr. Jebb 
chose to accept it, there was a most eligible cure, 
in the county of Wexford, at his service. He 
added more: giving him to understand, that he 
should be special1y under the eye of the Bishop. 
Mr. Jebb expressed his gratitude, awkwardly as 
he feared, but good Dr. Elrington, he knew, 
disregarded little trifles of manner; and then ex- 
plained his engagement, of but a few days stand- 
ing, with the Bishop of Kilmore. In December, 
1820, ,vhen Bishop Elringtol1 \\rent do,vn as 
E S 
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Bishop of Lin1ericl..., 1\1 r. J ebb rClninded hÏ1n of his 
kind offer, nearly twenty-t\VO years before. lIe, 
as generous lllinds ,vill do, had \\Tholl y forgotten 
it; but recalled the transaction, and assured hiln 
, that recomlnendation "lould Hot have ended in 
smoke,' that Bishop Cleaver \vould have provided 
for him alnpl y: adding, 'things, however, are 
better as they are.' 
, Truly,' is Bishop J ebb's COllllllent on the ob- 
servation, 'they ,verp, unspeakably better: in 
III any respects infinitely superior to every thing 
of this ,vorld, IllV connection with ALEXANDER 
01 
KNOX, anù CHARLES BRODRICK, ,vas a blessing 
to llle. lIenee, gre\v vie\vs, principles, habits, 
connections, all, I htunbly trust, tending to\vards 
eternity: ,ybile there ,vere links in the chain, 
,vhich conllucted even nlY worldly prospects 
higher, than IllY in1agination, or 111Y ,vishes, ever 
pointed. Had I conllnenced under Bishop Clea- 
ver, the wholc colour of my life \vollld haye been 
changed: \vhat I Blight have becn, I kl1o\v not: . . 
but I "Tould not exchange the results and the rc- 
Inelnbrance of my connection ,vith Archbishop 
IJrodrick, llO\V a saint in heaven, for the \vcalth 
of ,vorld,;, enhanced by a reputation gro\ving, if 
it \\Tere possible, f1'olll age to age until the end of 
time.' 
At a period, earlier than that \"hich \ve have 
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no\v reached, he escaped a snare, as he after\vards 
vie,ved it, which Inight have changed the entire 
character of his pursuits. His friend and tutor 
1\11'. Magee urged hiln strongly, to enlarge his 
prize treatise on tIle Attributes into a vollune, and 
prepare it for publication. Had he cOlnplied, as, 
in deference to his friend's judglnent, he, at first, 
had serious thoughts of doing, it was his belief 
that he would, in all probability, have become a 
dry lnetaphysical controyersialist, and a premature 
author; wearing out his sap and stan1ina, by the 
production of unripe, precocious fruit * ; and, too 
probably, sacrificing to the vanity of authorship, 
and the ,vorse vanity of alnbition, instead of pur- 
suing quiet studies, and unostentatious duties, 
in simplicity of heart. 


". In his Biographical :Memoir of 'Villi am Phelan, D. D., prefixed to 
his Remains, the Bishop, like a faithful pilot, indicates the rock, from 
making shipwreck upon which, he had been himself providentially pre- 
served. . . ' To the world, he was chiefly known as a polemical writer; 
indeed it is probable that many of his contemporaries have heard of him in 
that capacity alone. And, it must be confessed that, hitherto, from un- 
happy circumstances, there has been, in Ireland, but little opportunity, and, 
if possible, less encouragement, for theological learning. 'Vhile, under 
a proper system, and with wise selection, eminent examples of it might 
have been multiplied, to the unspeakable advantage of both church and 
country. nut, in fact, though some ephemeral stimulus to exertion may 
have occasionally been applied, it is a melancholy trutb, that the flippant 
pamphlet, and slight brochure, (of merit very different, indeed, from the 
slightest efforts of l\Ir. Phelan,) ha,'e been generally thought a far more 
marketable commodiLy, than any solid \vork of genius, piety, and learning.' 
Phelan's Remains, rot. I. p. 36. London, 1832. 
E il
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Shortly after his ordination, he had yet another, 
and more relnarkable hair-breadth escape of being 
turned aside fi'om the cour
e, in \vhich the hand 
of Proyidence hereafter led him. In Mayor 
June, 1799, his friend Dr. Stopford acquainted 
him, that, under the \vill of the late Prilnate 
Robinson (Lord Rokeby), who had bequeathed 
10,0001. in furtherance of the plan, Governillent 
,vas about to found a ne\v College (\\Thether to 
be an university, or under the Inother university, 
he did not kno\v) at Arlnagh; that the choice 
of the first three FeIlo\vs on the foundation, was 
entrusted to the then Lorù Primate (Ne,ycome); 
that the prilnate had delegated the ,-,clection to 
his brother.in-Ia\v Dr. Stock, Bishop of Killala; 
that the Bishop had requested hiln, Dr. Stopford, 
to nominate one Fello\v; and that hc, fi'onl the 
opinion \vhich he had of 
lr. J ebb's character, 
,vas desirous, if it 
hould ineet his aþprobation, 
to recOlll1nel1Ù hinl. 1\11'. J ebb stated his en- 
gagelnent \vith the Bishop of !(ihnore; and askcd 
leave to confer ,vith 1\11'. Knox on the subject. 
This leave obtained, he illl111ediately stated th
 
offer to Mr. Knox, and left the Inatter entirely 
to his ùecision. 1\11'. Knox told hiln not to he- 
sitate; aS
llríng him, at th(' saIne tin1C, that l1Ïs 
appointJllcnt at Arlnagh, should ilnply no bar to 
hj
 prospect
 in I(ilulorp. For about three ,veeks, 
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accordingly, he enjoyed the prospect of being 
honorably distinguished, as one of the earliest 
instrlunents in a ,york, ,vhich was to diffuse liter- 
ature and science through the north of Ireland: 
and perhaps, ultimately, to attach the leading 
lnembers of its presbyterian population, to the 
doctrine and discipline of the church of England. 
But these aspiring hopes ,vere soon checked. For 
certain reasons, which it is unnecessary to par- 
ticularize, the plan ,vas dropt. 'I still,' to give 
Bishop J ebb's own reflection on the transaction, 
'regard the failure as a public loss: though 
doubtless, if hUlnan weakness could penetrate 
the depths of providential wisdoln, ,ve should 
clearly perceive, that this, like other public events, 
'Vas permitted, or over..ruled, for greater good. 
But, as to the private bearing of this disappoint- 
ment on lny o,vn character, and course of life, 
almost from the year after, I rejoiced in it. And 
the more I have since reflected, the lnore deeply 
grateful haye I been, that I escaped the toils of 
tuition, . . too probably accolnpanied by the nar- 
rowness, the dryness, the dogmatism, and the 
self-sufficiency, of a provincial college life.' 
At the end of July, 1799, he was invited to 
accept the curacy of Swanlinbar, in the counties 
of Cavan and Ferlnanagh, and diocese of Kihl1ore. 
The offer was con,-eyed in a letter fi'om hi5 fi'iend 
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1\lr. Knox"'; and ,vithin a ,veek he ,vas at his 
post. The groulld-,vork of his first serUIon, "'as 
that noble one of Tillotson, . . ' And in keeping of 
theln there is great re,vard.' lIe left college, 
the scene of lnany busy, InallY happy hours, ,vith 
a deep and tender sorrow. He \vept bitterly. 
Nor, from that hour, ,vas he able to n1Ìgratc fi'on} 
one place of settlelnent to another, ,vithout silni- 
Jar emotions. 
To 1\11'. J ebb, S,val1linbar ,vas, in every re- 
spect, a ne,v scene: a position,. the advantages of 
,vhich he thus experÌ1nentally points out. ' I ,vas 
there,' he observes, 'a total stranger: "rhich I 
felt, and still feel, to haye been a great advantage. 
I ,vas there kno\vn only as a cIergYlllan; and 
passed, ,vith the congregation, as if I had been a 
practised parish Ininister and theologian. Young 
11ICn are apt to wish that they should procure 
curacies, in the neighbourhood of their fi.iends 
and connections. This, in the great majority of 
cases, is a filtal obstacle to clerical exertion. 1"hey 
are idled by friends; they arc paralyzed by fhlse 
shan1c; or, if they are disposed to exert thel11- 
scl,.cs, the boy, and thc youth, is Inore present 
to thc 111clllory of their flocks, than the clergYluan. 
, A prophet has no honour in his o,,'n country.' 


.. Sl'e Thirty Years' Correspondcncc hch\ccn llishop Jeùù aud A. Knox, 
E"I}. Leller I. 
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Bishops (and I speak froll1 long observation and 
experience) ought systelnatically, and with rare 
exceptions, to discourage an hereditary local 
clergy. The tone of a country ,vill seldoln, if 
ever, be raised, by those who have passed their 
youth in it.' 
S,vanlinbar, when he cOlnlnenced his ministry 
there, was a place of fhshionablc resort; its sul- 
phureous waters having had great Inedical repute. 
The single resident gentleman, Mr. Gresson, with 
his fit111ily, ,vas particularly kind and hospitable 
to him. AlTIOng the visitors, too, he forll1eù seve- 
ral agreeable acquaintances; and one invaluable 
fi"iendship, which relnained \vith him through life. 
1\11". and lVII's. Peter La Touche, of Bellevûe, the 
fi"iellds here alluded to, frequented, at this period, 
the ,vaters of S\\Tanlinbar: congeniality of dispo- 
sitions soon led, froln acquaintance, to intilnacy : 
and in this friendship, and the society of Bellcvûe, 
Mr. J ebb, hencefor,vard, found one of his chief 
sources of social happiness and enjoYlnent. 
The parish of Swanlinbar \\Tas extensive; the 
lu"otestants ,vere nUlnerous; and the duties ,vere 
arduous. A specilllen of the latter, is contained 
in a letter to a friend, dated January 18. 1800. 
, I began yesterday to ,vrite to you, when I was 
SUlTIlll0ned, at no very seasonable hour, to visit a 
sick parishioner, through sno\v, and bog, and 
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Inountain. So disagreeable a. \va]k I n(ì\.cr hefore 
experienced. SOlTIe of the places through \vhich 
I passed, were nearly illlpassable; and, to increase 
IllY annoyance, I ,vas obliged to return, l)artlyon 
foot, partly on horseback, through this bleak and 
l11arshy tract, in darkness and intens(1 frost. 
Ho,vever, I enjoyed the satisfilction of thinking 
I ,vas discharging Iny duty.' The constant re- 
currence of silllilarly laborious dutie
, during a 
service of nearly fonr year
 in his first curacy, 
could hardly fail to affect a naturally susceptible 
fi'
une. And the first seeds of that ill-health, 
which eventually broke down Mr. J ebb's consti- 
tution, may, but too probably, be traced, to hard- 
ships daily encountered, and cold:') repeatedly 
caught, while curate of Swanlinbar. 
'Vhile the foregoing extract gives an idea of 
the disc(>ll1forts, the follo\ving describes some of 
the cOlIlpensatory advantages, of 11Ïs situation. 
, The doors of my good Bishop \vere open to me; 
and I saw enough to inspirp mp \vith love and 
veneration for his goodnes
: but 1 cannot say 
that, at this period, an intinlacy had COllllnellceù. 
One intiinacy I did forIn, . . an invaluable one, 
. . \vith the Rev. Henry "T oochvard, brothrf-in- 
]a,v to Bishop Brodrick, aud son to Dr. l{ichard 
\\Tood\vard, late Bishop of Cloy-ne. 1.-'rorn fOllr 
other clergy of the diocese, 1 dcrÏ\ cd profit and 
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advantage. I. 'fhe !{ev. 1\11'. Brooke, curate, 
and finally rector of Ballyconnell; cousin of the 
author of '1'he Fool of Quality,' and possessing 
nluch of the ardent and romantic tenIperament 
of his relatiye: but too convivial, and po
sessing 
little hUl11an prudence. Q. The Rev. George 
Forster; an achnirable parish Ininister, and sin- 
cerely pious I11an. 3. The Hon. and Rev. 'Villiarn 
Cole, 
on of Lord Enniskillen, and rector of 
F10rence Court; assiduous in every duty as a 
clergyman, and one of the 1110st al11iable of men. 
He died young, Dean of 'Vaterford. 1<. Dr. 
Hales of Killesandra, ,vho111 all the world kno,vs : 
no,v, alas! (1823) bereaved of an intellect, ,vhich 
he had over-worked, conscientiously, learnecUy, 
and oddly. He, at all times, afforded l11e the 
hospitality of his board; and, ,vhat was of far 
greater consequence, the freedom of his study; 
where he has often kindly turned froln his learned 
toil, to give advice and instruction to a young, 
and very imperfectly informed curate. 
'But, at this time of my life, I derived Inore 
advantage, perhaps, from epistolary, than from 
living intercourse. I maintained, for a long 
while, a correspondence with Iny friend Dr. Stop- 
ford; and regret that I did not preserve his 
letters. I corresponded, also, with Mr. Knox; 
,vhose letters were a treasure of christian wisdom. 
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I have prcser\'"cd Heady the ""hole of then}; and 
to thenl I haye been unspeakably indebted; 
though I hold Iuyself 
nvfully accountable to 111Y 
good God, that the debt has not becn greater.' 
All10ng Mr. J ebb's parishioners, there ,vere 
Inauy "r esleyan l11ethodists. And, although he 
never concealed frol11 theln his differences of 
opinion, they tolerated, and even loved binl. 
rl'hrongh the sound ad\?ice of Mr. Knox, ,vho 
had been the personal friend of John "resler, 
and by reading l11any of their founder's \yorks, 
he learned to conciliate the \vorthy of this cla
s: 
and he found nlany such. 
'All this while, however,' is his 0\\'"11 retro- 
spcctiyc stricture, 011 thi
 period of his clerical 
course, 'and I \vould it were restricted to this 
tilDe, I \vas TIlr frol11 the true character of the 
Ininister of Christ. l\Iy religion, I verily believe, 
,vas sincere, so fhr as it \vent. But ìt \vas defec- 
tive in depth, and in extent. And, even according 
to Iny O\Yl1 inadequate vic,vs, though sincere, [ 

"as not consistent. I had not the least con- 
scientious scruple against playing cards, frequent- 
ing balls, and joining in 
cenes both of 11lorning 
and pvening dissipation.' 
In Deccillber, 17UU, on the sunday hcf()rc 
('1hristnlas, he rcceÏ\?ed priest's orùers, fi'on1 the 
hands of the Bishop of I,-ilrnorc, together ,vith 
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his fi'icnd Mr. 'V ood,vard, and t,vo others. The 
candidates had, on the preceding day, undergonc 
a strict and instructive exalnination, fro1l1 Dr. 
H ales, in the Bishop's study and presence. 
In 1801, on Shrove tuesday, he graduated as 
A.M., and, on the follo,ving sunday, at the re- 
quest of his old tutor, preached a serlnon on St. 
l\Iatthe,y, xiii. 52., froln the college pulpit: being 
his first appearance before a learned audience. 
It "Tas about this period, that the Bishop of 
Kihnore ,vas translated to Cashel. Mr. J ebb's 
ties \\Tith the diocese "Tere no,v snapt: for, in 
a conversation which the Bishop kindly held ,vith 
hiln, before his O\Vll removal, it ,vas settled, that, 
on the first favourable opportunity, he, also, 
should remove to the diocese of Cashel. 
In 1802, it ,vas suggested by Dr. lVlagee, ,vho 
lost no opportunity of bringing his friend and 
pupil for,vard, that he ought to preach the annual 
serillon, before the Lord Lieutenant, and the 
Inelllbers of the Dublin Association. The pro- 
posal ,vas sublnitted by hiln to 1\11'. Knox, and 
to the Archbishop of Cashel; and approved by 
both., And, through Mr. I(nox's influence, 
he was unanilnously invited to occupy a post, 
rendered every year 1110re honourable, by the 
ability and learning displayed froln it; and 
,vhich, the preceding year, had been filled, with 
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great distinction, by his fi"iend, the I{ev. Jalne
 
Dunn. 
The serll10n ,vas published, as usual, by COln- 
Inand: ,vhile in the coursp of publication, the 
author had constant intercourse ,vith 1\11'. Knox; 
thp intel1ectual and religious benefits of ,vhich, 
he felt to be inestilllable; and that Inore, perhaps, 
,vas done to torn1 his habit
 and principle
, ilJ 
the
P few Inonths, than in 111any preceding years. 
In the Slunlller of IH03, he pas
ed t,vo or 
three Inonth
 at Cahirll1one, in the county of 
Cork, ,vith the Archbishop of Cashel; 'and here,' 
he relnarks, 'I lnay hay, ,vas laid the foundation 
of Iny intÏ1nacy vtÏth that adlnirable Ulan.' 
Shortly before Chrisbnas, he yisited his bro- 
ther-in-la,v, 1\lr. 
IcCorlnick, at Lough Brickland, 
in the county of Down. During thi
 'Tisit, he 
accol11panied hill1 on an excursion to see Bi
hop 
Percy, at Dromore. He thus describes his recep- 
tion and his host: 'This learned anù aCCOlU- 
plished prelate al\vays received Ine ,vith kindness. 
His conversation, even in these his dec1ining 
years, ,,'as full of life and anilnation; and he ,vas 
used to pour forth a tiùe of anecùote, respecting 
the great Johnsonian and Burkish circle, ,vith 
which he had lived so Hluch. His habits in pri- 
vate )ife, though his tel11per \va
 'varIn, ,,'ere 
particularly anlÏable. J J e too
 delight in c111ti- 
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vating his domain: the improvelnents ,vere 
somewhat in the Shenstonian style; labyrinths, 
urns, deceptions, an artificial lake, an artificial 
island: but it would have been inhuman, and 
,vas impossible, to accolnpany the kind old man 
in his ,valks, and see him point out his favourite 
objects, ,vithout interest and cOlnplacency. He 
had tame wild ducks on his lake, ,vhich he daily 
fed, frolll his pocket, ,vith corn: they knew 
hiln, and flocked about him.' 
Immediately after Christmas, he received a 
SUlnlllons to join the Archbishop at Cashel, who 
had now a curacy ready for hilll; that of l\fagor- 
ban, a parish of his own, in the neighbourhood 
of Cashel; ,vhere there never before had been a 
curate, and where he was to officiate in a private 
house, Beechmount, the seat of the late John 
Godfrey, Esq. 
But, before we enter on his Cashellife, it ,vill 
be proper to introduce his own preliminary ob- 
servations, as they stand in one of his note- 
books. 
'On the most deliberate review, I cannot 
help seriously thinking, that, in the year of 
interval between IllY residences, at S,vanlinbar 
and at Cashel, there was a strictly providential 
appoinbnent. Froln ,vhat I have already said, 
a change in ll1Y views and habits ,vas essential to 
VOL. I. F 
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111Y progress, as a christian, and as a minister. 
But, had this change taken place while I rel11ained 
in the diocese of Kihnore, it could scarccly fail 
to be remarked by my associates; it must, in all 
likelihood, have dra,vn do\vn upon me the nalne 
of methodist, or enthusiast; and such a nalne, 
must have impeded TIlé, in my particular walk of 
usefulness: nor is it improbable, that it nlight, 
ultiluately, have thrown Iue into the hands, in 
pure belf-defence, of persons sectarian in their 
views; and so have made lne what I ,vas called. 
On the other hand, had this change taken place 
after my removal to Cashel, it nlust have been 
attended with all the above disadvantages; and 
,vith this, in addition, that, by my not sho,ving, 
at Cashel, q1.lalÙ; ab ince]Jto, I might have fhiled 
of ,vhatever beneficial influence attaches to stea- 
diness of character; and luight, in ruany respects, 
have elnbarrasscd, rather than assisted, the good 
Archbishop. How advantageous, then, the year 
of iilterval. III this period, I gradually, naturally, 
and by the joint influence of conversation, read- 
ing, and solita.r)' thought, threw off many of lny 
old vie,vs and habits. Inch by inch I fought IUY 
ground: but, in a few months, I gave up dancing, 
card-playing, and the theatre; Dot, I hUlubly 
conceive, 011 narro"r sectarian grounds, but on 
.;;oJid, ratiollal, and t:'Vf\n philo
ophical pril1cip]è:'. 
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As I said, I fought Iny "yay; I yielded only to 
ratiocinative and moral conviction; and ,,-hatever 
inconsistencies, incongruities, and aberrations 
there were in other respects, (Inay God, of his 
great mercy, forgive them 1) in these palpable, 
and, as I am deeply satisfied, most important 
matters, there was not, from January 1804, any 
wavering. There may have been progress after- 
wards (that it has been small, and, in many 
particulars, scarcely, if at all, perceptible, I aID 
deeply humbled to reflect), but there was no 
111arked visible change: the testimony of my 
private conversation, my public teaching, and 
my observable habits, has been uniformly con- 
sistent ; and I hope I have, however imperfectly, 
yet sincerely and honestly sought, in these things, 
the glory of my heavenly Master.' 
Mr. Jebb's new sphere, was materially different 
from his old one. The smallness of his parish, 
and the consequent lightness of his parochial 
duties, gave hillt 3rnple time for study. His own 
collection of books was increasing apace; and, 
at Cashel, he had the cOlnmand of the noble 
public library, bequeathed to the diocese by 
Archbishop Bolton, and preserved fi 1 0m ruin by 
the care, and at the expense, of Archbishop 
Brodrick. 


F 
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His habits of study \vere peculiar. Desultory 
in appearance, his reading was systell1atized by 
his turn for arrangement: his Inilld, almost 
instinctively, forlning loci COln'l1'l'l.lnes, to "\\Thich he 
could refer his scattered information. 'Vhile by 
no means insensible to its defects, he thus 
ren1arks upon the advantages of this lnethod. 
, I ha,.e often thought, that they, who appear 
most systeluatic, are cOlnmonly the least so. 
He, for example, ,vho makes it a point to study 
books fight for,vard, and to bottom, and treasure 
up the principles of each individual author, is in 
danger of giving hilTIself up, by turns, to his 
master volumes; and of throwing, without ar- 
rangement, into the COlnmon receptacle of his 
brain, a j argon of contradictory systelns. He, 
on the other hand, ,vho reads here a little, and 
there a little, must find or make SOlne system for 
hill1self: this is indispensable, in sëlf-defence, if 
the man is ,yilling and able to think at all: and 
thus, amidst seeming dispersion, there is habitual 
concentration; Rtnidst apparent confusion, there 
is essential regularity and order.' 
, 'V ere this train of thought,' he continues, 
<< pursued through all its details and ramifications, 
,ve might possibly ùi
cern \vhy it is, that so many 
YOlUlninol1s readers, are 111iserable thinkers: \vhy 
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so many, who have known ahnost every thing 
kno,vable, have been disqualified from giving a 
rational view of their attainlnents.' 
During Mr. Jebb's residence at Cashel, while 
his intercourse ,vith l\Ir. !(nox was kept up by 
periodical visits to Dublin, his correspondence 
with hitn becalne more fi'equent, and more in- 
structive, than it had previously been. His situ- 
ation, at the same tilne, was attended by this 
additional advantage, that while, from books, and 
froln this incolnparable friend, he ,vas hiInself 
continually iInbibing principles of.lnoral and reli- 
gious truth,. . from intercourse with Dlanyrespect- 
able clergYlnen, some his juniors in years, and all 
his inferiors in kno,vledge, he had constant op- 
portunity of orally cOlnmunicating, what he was 
daily acquiring or excogitating. In thus trying 
to teach others, he was certainly teaching him- 
self: These unpremeditated prelections served 
to rivet in his lnind, both information and prin- 
ciples; and greatly enhanced the interest of his 
correspondence with Mr. Knox. He told his 
friend, in return for his rich original comlnuni- 
cations, ,vhat he collected fi'oln books; what he 
thought in his chalnbers; and what he observed 
in living intercourse. IVI uch of what ,vas thus 
acquired and lnade his own, he felt, indeed, to be 
imperfect, if not erroneous: but the feeling was 
F 3 
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accompanied by a consciousness, that his un- 
fledged wings ,vere growing; and that he ,vas 
gaining strength for steadier, and more continued 
nigh ts. 
In July 1805, he was appointed rector of 
Kiltinane ; a non-cure then of 2501. annual value. 
It left him still resident at Cashel; and, in place 
of parochial duty, the Archbishop caBed hilll to 
the office of cathedral preacher. This he felt to 
be an appropriate, and agreeable sphere. He 
had abundant leisure for study; while the diver- 
sity of employment afforded, by occasional visits 
to the charter school, and the county infirmary; 
by catechizing at the cathedral; and by devising, 
and helping to execute plans, for the re1ief of the 
numerous poor of the town and neighbourhood, 
was healthful to mind and body. 'It ,vas,' 
he observes, 'a remark often forced upon me, 
that I found my private studies Ino
t successful, 
,vhile I \\Tas most actiyely engaged in plans of 
public utility. This lesson, I hope, if it 
o please 
God, to carry with n1e into the bishopric of 
Limerick. ) 
'Vhile at college, he had been Inuch exercised 
in drawing up addresses, and in the debates of 
the Historical Society: hence he had early 
acquired habits of business, and skill in IJublic 
discussion. 'fhe advantage
, in after life, of this 
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early training, were felt by others, and acknow- 
ledged by himself: At Cashel, an opportunity 
of employing his practical readiness to good pur- 
po:se, was specially afforded on one particular 
occasion, the election of a resident apothecary 
for the county infirlnary. T,vo candidates had 
offered thel11selves: the one supported by the 
Archbishop, the clergy, and the principal inhabit- 
ants; the other by a party, chiefly composed of 
non-residents, or of new subscribers, at the head 
of,vhich was the late Rev. Patrick Hare, forinerly 
vicar-general of the diocese. The contest proved 
a narro,v one, and the right side was actually 
out-voted; ,vhen Mr. Jebb unexpectedly ob- 
jected, to the surprize of all present, that the 
candidate on the opposite side could not be 
elected, he being legally disqualified. 'Show me 
the act of pariiainent, Sir,' exclaÏtned Mr. Hare, 
(,vho perfectly v,rell kne,v that 1\1r. J ebb was 
right): 'don't tell me of legal disqualifications: 
your assertion is of no value, where higher evi- 
dence may be had: produce Ine (he repeated 
with Johnsonian vehemence) THE ACT OF PAR- 
LIAl.\IENT.' , Give Ine,' was the ans,ver, 'half an 
hour, and I will engage to produce it.' Mr. 
Hare and the meeting agreed that this ,vas but 
:f:'lir; and the half hour's adjournrnent was granted 
accordingly. 1\11'. J ebb hastened to the palace; 
F 4 
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searched the statutes; found the required Act; 
and, ,vithin t,venty minutes, re-entered the board- 
rOOln of the infirlnary, with the voluine and Act 
open in his hand. He placed it before 1\11'. Hare, 
as chairllian; who, glancing his eye upon the 
Act, instantly proceeded, . . 'Gentlen1en, there 
is an end of the business: Mr. J ebb is right: 
here is the Act of Parliament; and let me see 
the man ,vho "rill dare to oppose it! I give lny 
yote for the candidate \VhOln I came to oppose.' 
The proper person, aécordingly, was elected, 
,vithout a dissenting voice; and, fiolll that day, 
Mr. Hare conceived a respect for Mr. J ebb, 
which he retained to his death. Speaking, to a 
brother clergYInan, of the county infirlllary con- 
test, he observed, , I thought, Sir, that l\lr. J ebb 
was a man ,vho knew nothing but his JJible; but 
I find I ,\\ra'3 Inistaken; I find that he is a Ilial1 
of business, and knows more than us all.' 
Shortly after the occurrence just related, this 
singular man took an opportunity of paying to 
Mr. Jebb, in his own ,yay, the lTIost elegantly 
tunlcd c0111plitnent he ever received: matter 
and manner, it ,vould haye been ,v.orthy of Dr. 
Johnson, in his best and happiest vein. In 180G, 
1\11'. J ebb had preached the 'Tisitation Sern10n 
(being Ius first appearance before the asscnlLleJ 
clergy); on which occasion he ,vas publicI y 
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thanked by the Archbishop for his discourse, and 
unanimously called upon to print it. Afterchurch- 
sei'vice, various clerical friends congratulated hiln, 
on the impression which he had made: when 
}\tIre Hare came for,vard, his brow bent, and his 
person dra,vn up to its comlnandillg height, and, 
in his roughest voice, accosted the preacher thus: 
. . 'Sir, I give you no credit for that sermon: you 
stole it, Sir, you stole it.' ltecovered from his 
first 
urprize, Mr. J ebb inquired, 'May I ask 
from whence?' When, lVlr. Hare's countenance 
relaxing into a smile, with a gentle voice, and a 
profound bow, he replied, . . 'From your own 
life and conversation.' 
During the whole of Mr. Jebb's stay at Cashel 
(1804. .1810.), 'the house, the intÎ1nacy, and 
the family of the Archbishop, afforded him much 
enjoyment.' His friend, l\Ir. G. Forster, too, 
and Mr. ,V ood,vard, were brought, from the 
county of Cayan, into the diocese of Cashel. 
"Vith the latter,' he "\\Tites, 'I had delightful 
intercourse; though the originality of his pow- 
erful Inind*, n1ingled with no slight dash of 
paradox, often tasked me beyond my powers. 


,..". By its reception of a volume of Essays and Sermons, by l\Ir. 'V ood- 
ward, published in 1836, and already (Feb. S.) in a second edition, the 
public judgment appears to ratify the Bishop's estimate of his friend's 
mental powers. 
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I had much happiness in the acquaintance and 
friend
hip of 1\11'. Jalnes Forster; and it was at 
Cashel, in the year 1809, that I first became, 
properly speaking, acquainted with his brother 
Charles, ,vho has been since my domestic COln- 
panion, and Inine own fhlniliar fi'iend, for ten 
years (1813. .1823.). 1\11'. Knox, too, paid 
SOlne visits at the palace; and these ,vere pecu- 
liarly happy tilnes.' 
In the autUl1111 of 1805, the Archbishop Cln- 
ployed hil11, for the first time, to exalnine for 
holy orders. The exalnination occupied three 
Inorning
. lie ,vas, at the time, far frOl11 ,veIl ; 
and on the saturday, at dinner hour, found hiln- 
self without a page cOlnposed of the ordination 
sermon, which he ,vas to preach. Ilnlncdiately 
after dinner, he sat do\vn to his desk; but 
found himself literally unable to ,vTite. lIe ,vent 
forthwith to bed; and directed that ile lnigh t bc 
called at twelve. On rising, he found hil11se]f 
refreshed in botly, and restored in Inind. lIe 
"Tote on till eight o'clock in the morning, when 
he had completed hi
 task, in time to obtain SOBle 
needful re
t before appearing in thp pulpit. The 
discourse, thus begun and finished in the same 
night, ,vas after\vards published by request of the 
Bishop of Kildare, before \VhOln it ,va
 preached 
a 
ccond tinlC, at an ordination held in St. ,V cr- 
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burgh's church, Dublin, for some fellows of the 
university. It stands the eleventh Serl1l0n, in 
his' Serlllons on Subjects chiefly Practical.' 
About Chrisbnas 1807, SOlne conversations 
with Mr. Knox, at the palace of Cashel, first 
directed his attention, particularly, to the parallel- 
iSlns of the N e,v Testalllent. 1\11'. Knox pointed 
out this conformation, in three or four short pas- 
sages, not 1l10re than about four lines each. 1\11'. 
J ebb ,vas hence led to consider the phenOlllenon. 
In looking at one of the gospels, in the Prayer 
Book, it seelHed to hitn pure parallelislll through- 
out. This gospel ,vas froB1 the serlnon on the 
11l0unt. Hence he asked hilllself: . . "Vhat if 
the whole serillon on the lnount were couched 
in parallelislns ?' He sat do,vn to try. And, 
without any elaboration on his part, the whole of 
this divine production naturally distributed itself 
into parallelisllls. Ilnillediately he n1ade three 
copies of his distribution: one, to be presented to 
the Archbishop of Cashel: another, to be sub- 
Initted to Mr. Knox: the third he retained. In 
this paper were contained the pri7na .staJl1 l
na of 
SACRED LITERATURE. His investigations were 
resluned afterwards, at distant intervals, and by 
three or four successive bounds or springs. The 
work was ultÏ1nately ready for the press, in the 
spring of 1820. The discovery of the cognate, 
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or gradational parallelisl1l, being the proper de- 
scription of that called .synonY'JJ101U; by Bi
hop 
Lowth, ,vas made by 1\11'. Knox. In this point, 
he gave the clue: his fi.iend unrolled it. The 
arguments elnployed to establish it, were alll\fr. 
J ebb's. 
In February 1808, he addressed, to a young 
clergYlnan of the diocese of Cashel, a letter on 
the subject of L'lshionable alllusements: a subject 
upon ,vhich his sentitnents had for SOlne years 
been fully formed. Upon this point, he thought 
in COlnmon, and no\v acted in conjunction, with 
his friend Mr. Knox; putting forward, upon the 
present occasion, their joint views, of the general 
tendency of such pursuits to unspiritualize the 
mind, and of their peculiar unsuitableness to the 
character and office of the christian pastor. 'fhis 
letter was privately printed at the tÍ1ne, and has 
been since published in Practical Theology. 
In the spring of 1809, his health \\Tas bad, and 
his spirits much depressed. One night in par- 
ticular, under a strong nervous lo\vness, his mind 
seemed to him to have becolne a blank as to know- 
ledge, his heart as to fecling. lIe kne\vnot that he 
had ever suffered lnore acute mental pain. Under 
this impression, and to try \vhether he had any 
mental or tTIoral vitality remaining, he sat down, 
and ,vrote the follo\ving copy of verses, \vhich 
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literally gave vent to the feelings of the moment. 
His cure was thus effected: the cloud:s dispersed; 
the stofln ceased; and he ,vent to bed in thank- 
fulness and peace. 


o THOU, whose aU-enlivening ray 
Can turn my darkness into day, 
Disperse, great God, my mental gloom, 
And, with Thyself; my soul inume. 
Though gathering sorrows swell my breast, 
Speak but the word, and peace and rest 
Shall set my troubled spirit free 
In sweet communion, Lord, with thee. 
What though, in this heart-searching hour, 
Thou dimnl'st my intellectual power, . . 
The gracious discipline I own, 
And wisdom seek at thy blest throne: 
A wisdom not of earthly mould, 
Not such as learned volumes hold, 
Not selfish, arrogant, and vain, 
That chills the heart, and fires the brain : 
But, Father of eternal light, 
In fixt and changeless glory bright, 
I seek the wisdom from above, 
Pure, peaceful, gentle, fervent love. 
Let love divine my bosom sway, 
And then my darkness shall be day; 
No doubts, no fears, shall heave my breast, 
For God himself will be my rest! 


An old habit, long laid aside, (that of versi- 
fying) was thus incidentally awakened. He soon 
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after,vards 
unused hilnsel
 feeling dissatisfiea 
,vith Cowper's yersion, by translating the 'Epi- 
taphium DalTIOnis' of l\lilton into English verse. 
This wholly undesigned reyival of a long dis- 
used, and ahnost forgotten faculty, he regarded 
as a happy circumstance; since it led, imlne- 
diately after, to his paying a tribute of gratitude 
and affection, ,vhere he Inost ,vished, upon occa- 
sion of the marriage, then on the point of taking 
place, in the family of hi
 friend and patron Arch- 
bishop Brodrick. The ,veek previous, lVIr. J ebb, 
one morning between eight and t,velve o'clock, 
thre,v off a copy of verses, for insertion in a blank 
leaf of a volulne of Co\vper, to be presented to 
Lady Bernard, on her ,vedding-day. 


'TERSE
 


"'RITTEN ON A BLANK LEAF OF COWPER'S POE
IS, PRE
)E
TED, ON HEll 
1\1 A llRIAG F., 


TO .MARY, VISCOUXTESS BERNARD. 


Lady, were Cowper's spirit here, 
That sainted spirit sure would breathe, 
A fervent wish, a vow sincere, 
And twine them with thy briùal wrC'ath. 
lIe would not of thy goodness te11, 
For purest virtue court.s the shade; 
lIe would not on thy features ùwe]], 
FOI' beauty's 
hort-1i\"('d flower must fadl'. 
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No, lady; cease thy modest fears, 
lVlore pleased his artless muse would feel, 
To consecrate the filial tears, 
Which from thy trembling eyelids steal: 
To cherish, on this joyful day, 
The glistening tribute of thy heart, 
For years, of mild paternal sway, 
For cares that made thee, what thou art ! 


Then would he pray, that white.robed truth, 
And purest peace, and joy serene, 
(Blest guardians of thy vernal youth) 
l\Iight shield thee through life's various scene. 
But Cowper lives in realms of light 
"\Vhere kindred seraphs ceaseless sing; 
Far other hands this wreath unite, 
Far other hands this offering bring! 
Yet, lady, wilt thou kindly deign 
('Tis all th' unpractised muse can give,) 
Accept this rudely-warbled strain, 
And let it, bound with Cowper's, live? 
These volumes too, I fondly ween, 
l\lay, for their author's sake, be prized, 
\Vhen thine own hearth shall match the scene, 
By "Veston's bard imnlortalized. 
For sure, thou lov'st domestic joys, 
And hours of intimate delight, 
And days retired from vulgar noise, 
And converse bland that cheats the night. 
Such joys be TH INE, be HIS! and still, 
In heart united, as in hands, 
Blessing and blest, may each fulfil, 
The glorious task your place demands. 
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Lights of the world, n1ay each dispense 
New lustre through your ample sphere, 
And very late be summoned hence, 
To shine through heav'n's eternal year. 


In the SUlll1TIer of this year, 1\11'. J ebb's health 
continuing bad, and his spirits requiring change 
of scene, his friend 1\11'. !{nox kindly proposed to 
acconlpany hitTI to England. He thu
 speaks 
of this excursion. ' 1\11". Knox, l\Iiss Fergusson, 
and I, attended by hi
 trusty :NIichael, tool our 
departure together. This visit opened ,a new 
scene to lTIe; and laid the foundation of a con- 
nection ,vith 'English worthies,' ,vhich has been 
one of the chief felicities of my life; and ,vhich 
has had no little share, under Providence, in fix- 
ing lTIY professional walk, and' the bounds of my 
habitation.' At Shrewsbury, we were hospitably 
received, by the allliable and venerable 1\11". Sted- 
n1an; at London, by 1\11". !)earson, 1\;1 r. IIenry 
Thornton, 1\;11". Uutter"rorth, 1\11". ,r enn, 1\11'. 
Cunningham, :!VIr. :Nlacaulay; at Claphaln, ,,,"c 
lTIet 1\11". 'Vilbe1"force; at J3ristol, we \\Tere in- 
mates ,vith the excellent 
tocks; at llar1ey- "T ood, 
,vith the incolnparable Hannah lVlore; and again, 
on our return home, "Tith 1\J1'. Stedman. The 
majority of these ,ve1"e of the body tenned cyan- 
gelical; but, hO\\Tever I Inay differ froln then1 on 
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SOlne points, I Inay safely say they are among the 
excellent of the earth; . . and now I say, as I 
could wish to do on Iny death-bed, 'Sit Inea 
anilna cun1 is tis ! ' 
Early in the spring of 1810, he undertook to 
preach a charity SerlTIOn for the Magdalen Asy- 
lUln, in Dublin, Upon the composition of this 
discourse, he besto\ved peculiar care; and found 
himself repaid by an increased ease, fi.eedolu, and 
l'apidity of composition, ,vhich eventually proved 
of great advantage ; especially in the cOlnposi- 
tion of Sacred Literature. 
At the beginning of June, he \vas appointed 
Rector of Abington, in the county of Litnerick : 
a change ,vhich, by placing hinl in altogether 
different circulnstallces, was the COlnlnencelllent 
of a ne\v period in his life. This change, both 
in its effects upon hin1 at the time, and in its 
eventual bearings upon his future course, he has 
hilllself concisely revie\ved. The passage (the 
concluding sentence of his 1\'18. notes,) is charac- 
teristic: I give it, therefore, in his o,vn ,vords. 
, I left Cashel in deep sorrow. And for \veeks 
and months, Abington, ,vithout a single congenial 
associate, and \vithou
 any field of parochial ex- 
ertion, ,vas to me a dreary ,vilderness. But the 
good hand of Providence ,vas, I doubt not, in 
this ,vhole transaction. This hermitage, so re- 
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mote, so retired, and apparently so ill-adapted 
to 111Y habits, becalue the scene of my best, and 
happiest exertions: nor do I think a settlement 
in any other spot of the elnpire, could, in so 
tuany ,vays, have elicited, ,vhatever powers it has 
pleased God to give DIe. Often, indeed, during 
the twelve years and a half that I passed there, 
Iny heart and spirit have sunk ,vithin tne; but I 
,vas enabled, from tÏ1ne to tilne, to recruit and 
rally. Often, have almost all Iny friends re- 
gretted, that I 'YêlS buried in the desert; but 
they little kne,v, nor was I properly conscious 
InyselL that there ,vag Inanna in the desert, and 
living ,vaters frol11 the rock. I can no,v look 
back ,vith gratitude to Iny long sojourning there; 
and, were it not that I have had such experience of 
a graciously protccting po,ver, aboye In e, and 
around Ine, I should now tren1bh
 at ,vhat Inay 
3,vait lne, in the. llC'V and al.duous sphere, on 
\vhich I an1 about to enter: . . Inay it be ordered 
(if it be for Iny everlasting good) that the see of 
Lituerick shall be to Ine but half so productive 
of use, and of enjoyment, as the quiet rectory of 
Abington I' 
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SECTION II. 


'fHE Inaterials of the preceding pages, in ,vhich 
this Inell10ir has been brought down to the period 
of Mr. J ebb's settlelnent at Abington, in the 
county of Linlerick, in the 
ummer of the year 
1810, have, as already illtiluated, been partly 
dra,vn from a private autobiography, and partly 
obtained in the course of many friendly and 
familiar conversations. The office of biographer 
110'V devolves exclusively on one, ,vho, before 
this period, had been adll1itted to the privilege 
of his acquaintance, and \vho, three years after, 
entered upon the duties of the pastoral care, as 
curate of Abington, under the roof and guidance 
of the friend, . . \vhose duties, \vhose 
tudies, 
and ,vhose confidence he shared, fi'oln that day 
for,yard, to the close of life; a period of nearly 
one-and-t,venty years. The existence of a do- 
mestic friendship thus close and lasting, 111ay 
seem to claill1, at the hands of the present writer, 
some notice of its origin. 
It was early in May of the year 1808, that I 
first lnet, and ,vas introduced to Mr. J ebb, by l!is 
friend the late Mr. Alexander Knox, C,vith 
G 
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,vhose intiulacy Iny TInnily had been honoured so 
carl) as the year 1804 i ) at 
Ir. !(nox's house, in 
Da,vson Street, Dublin. A fe,v days after, I 
heard hinl preach, in the chapel of Trinity Col- 
lege; and the illlpression Inade by that serlnon, 
and by the Inanner of its delivery, is as fresh in 
IHY Inilld at this Inolnent, as ,vhen I heard it 
t,venty-six years ago: the subject was Ronl. xiv. 
17. 'For the kingdolll of God is not nleat and 
drink: but righteousness, and peace, and joy in 
thc Holy G host.' It stands fourth in his 'Ser- 
IH011S on s u bj ects chieH y practical.' 
1\1 y next opportunity occurred in the SUInnler 
of the follo,vi1Jg year, the end of June, 1809; 
,,,,hen 1\1r. J
bb and Iny brother (,vho had en- 
joyed his notice and friendship, fì
onl the tilne 
of his entrance into the church, in June 1807) 
travelled togethcr to Dublin, both in bad health. 
This ,vas on the eve of the joint exclirsion, \vhich 

lr. J eLb and l\Ir. I(nox ,vcre about to Inake 
to England: l\Ir. Knox, as already mentioned, 
having 11108t kinùly volunteered to aCC0111pany 
his friend, ,vith a vie,v to converting a journcy 
for health, into one al
o of social cnjoYlnent; 
thus benefitting the body, by interesting the lllilld. 
It ,,;11, hereafter, appear, that the object ,vas Inost 
happily accolllplished. 1\11'. I(nox's fi
iendly ainl 
'VilS cOlnplctely alls,vered, by the iuunediate 
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effects of the excursion; which, to his cotnpa- 
nion, proved fruitful in results, happily extending' 
through the entire course of his after-life. 
"Thile thus adverting to the first occasion, on 
,vhich I tnet the friend of tny future days, I 
,vould add, that the earliest opportunity of real 
intercourse ,vas afforded at Cashel, in October 
1809, iU1lnediately after }\tIre J ebb's return fi'Olll 
his English tour. On tllY way to Dublin, at the 
close of the SUl11lner vac:ation, I had to sleep in 
Cashel, in order to join the Cork tllail-coach, 
,vhich passed through Cashel at a very early 
hour in the t11orning. On our arrival, tllY bro- 
ther took Ine to visit Mr. J ebb. He ,vas then 
L.11' frot11 ,veIl. He received us, howe\Ter, ,vith 
his ,vonted kindness; anù, on finding incidentally 
that I ,vas to pass the day at the inn of Cashel, 
he asked t11e to dine ,vith him; expressing his 
hope that I ,vould excuse the frugal table of an 
invalid. The invitation ,vas gratefully accepted: 
and, during this day, I obtained the first just 
idea of the po,vers of his 111ind; the extent of his 
rich and varied acquireillents; the solidity of 
his judgment; the acuteness and elegance of his 
critical faculty; the poetical spirit and elevation 
of his thoughts; and the racy, though unstudied 
eloquence of his familiar conversation. Accus- 
tOITIed a:-, I had been, for years, to the conversa- 
G 8 
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tional po,vers of 1\lr. Knox (powers of genius of 
the very highest order), I ,vas not the less struck 
and Ì1npressed, by the kindred, yet very different 
colloquial >Jtyle of his friend and pupil. !vIr. 
Jebb, just then, ,vas enlployed upon the 1110st 
elaborate of his highly-finished COlllpositions, the 
exordiuln of his published serlllon, preached for 
the Dublin Magdalen Asyluln. But he turned, 
at once, fi'Olll his desk, to engage in conversation 
. ,yith a college youth. The greek tragedians, at 
this tilne, ,,,,ere the fhvourite recreation of his 
leisure hours; he had risen fresh frolll the study 
of Euripides ; and entered, ,vith great anilnation, 
upon the peculiar character of the relnains of this 
poet; upon the resclnblances discernible in thelTI 
to the hebre,v Scriptures; and upon the supe- 
riority of Euripides over Sophocles, as a great 
?noral poet. Frolll this comparative revie"\v of the 
greek tragedians, facilitated by the copious and 
eclectic extracts in his note-books, the conversa- 
tion turned to our great English classics: Spenser, 
Shakspeare, l\1i1ton, Dryden, I)ope, \vere succes- 
sively characterized, criticized, and con1J>ared; 
his thoughts pouring thenlselves out, \vithout 
the slightest effort, in a flo,v of language, as cor- 
rect, vigorous, and 111usical, as can be found in 
his most finished COIllpositions. I had heard 
1\lr. Jebb, as a pr
achcr ; and felt, as I had never 
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felt before, the po\ver of pulpit eloquence: I had 
heard Illuch of him from 1\11'. Knox, and more 
from my brother, and other COlllU10n friends: 
but, to speak the simple truth, the high idea 
which, upon these ground:s, I had naturally been 
led to form, \vas altogether surpassed by the 
reality, as brought before me in this one day's 
conversation. Our talk was prolonged far into 
the morning hours; and, years after\vard, he ex- 
pressed the pleasure he felt:) on this occasion, at 
my readiness to give up a night's rest, rather 
than cut short an intellectual en tertaÏIunent. I 
had found hiIn, before, a very friendly acquaint- 
ance; but, from this day, I lnay 
ay, \ve becalne 
friends. On IllY return to Dublin, I recollect 
replying to a college friend, \vho spoke of J\Ir. 
Knox as a christian Socrates, 'If Mr. Knox be 
Socrates, Mr. Jebb is Plato.' 
The estilnate of 1\lr. J ebb's colloquial powers, 
here faithfully preserved, as fOflned frolll a first 
illlpression, lllUst not be understood as descriptive 
of the exercise of those powers, in ordinary con- 
versation. In mixed society, he \yas usually 
silent and reserved, unless ,vhen specially dra\vn 
out by others, or when called forth in vindication 
of what appeared to hilll illlportant truth. But, 
in the society of his juniors, and of clerical 
friends (of ,vholn there were not a fe\v, who 
G 4 
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looked up to hin1 for inforluation or instruction), 
he cOl1yerscd with the true flo,v and spirit of 
colloquial eloquence. Of those chosen friends, 
several have preceded, or follo,ved hin1, to a 
better country; but SOlne still renlain, in ,vhose 
hearts his spoken lessons are affectionately regis- 
tered; and ,vho win, at once, recognize the 
substantial justness of the above description of 
an evening, in his study, at Cashel. =II< 


"" Since the above passage was written, I have had my own early im- 
pressions of the character of 1\lr. J ebb's convcrsational powers most unex- 
pectedly confirmed and illu<;trated, by a letter from my friend the Rev. 
'Va1ter Farquhar Hook, conve)'ing /âs first impressions of the Bishop's 
{'onversation, at an interval of twenty )'ears, in terms, at once, 
o perfectl)" 
corresponding with my description, and so haplJily expressed, that I havc 
sought and obtained permission to make use Df this wholly independent 
testimon)' . 
, Coventry, January lB. 1836. 
, It seems, indeed, but yesterda)', though many years have intervened, that 
I first becamc personally acquainted with the Bishop of Limerick. I was 
staying at Leamington with my friend 1\lr. \\T" ood. I had ]ong been an ardent 
admirer of his Lord!)hip's character; and I had particu]arJy profited by the 
admirab]e Appendix to his Sermons: and I afforded some amusement to 
my friend, by my JiU]e artifices to get a good view of the Bishop, without 
appearing to be intrusive, as he got in and out of his carriage. On the sun- 
day, I prcached a charity sermon nt the ChapcJ,. . and I think that I have 
seldom eJ\.perienced greater satisfaction, and in my satisfaction ::\Ir. 'V ood 
cordially sympathized, Ù1an I did, \\'hen, in the evening of that day, I re- 
('dved a note from you, sa}'ing that, from what the Bishop had heard me 
sa)' in the }>ulpit, his Lordship thought our opinion!) and sentiments wuuld 
so entirely accord, that he desirell to form myacquaintancc, and reqlle
ted 
me to dine "ith him the following day. I went. And you cannot have 
forgotten that evening: for I think I nevc>r saw the Bishop in a more bril- 
liant mood. lIe poured forth, in his o\'\"n sweet, quiet, peculiar st)"]e, the 

tores (If hi') reading aud ('}.peril'net', in a manner quite surpriziJ,g; and 
"" lI('n, on tIlY return 110111(', my fril'ml eagt,r]y inquin'd into th(' circum. 
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But to return. The following year (June 4. 
1810.), Mr. J ebb, ,ve haye seen" "Tas presented to 
the rectory of Abington, by his tiiend and patron 
Archbishop Brodrick; and, after an interval of a 
fe\v ,veeks, employed in the necessary prepara... 
tions, August 4. he finally left Cashel, to reside at 
Abington glebe. Shortly after, I received a letter 
from hiln (the C0111lnencement of our correspond- 
ence), in ,vhich he honoured IDe with his confi- 
dence, by desiring Iny aid to procure hilTI an 
eligible curate. The gentlelnan in contelnplation 
,vas not at liberty to avail hilllself of the option; 
and Mr. Jebb's choice fell on the ltev. Henry 
Hartstonge Rose, by "\vholn the curacy of Abing- 
ton ,vas ,vorthily filled for the next three years. 
In 1810, and 1811, 1\lr. Jebb ,vas constantly 
resident at Abington glebe; anù, during this 
space, I sa\v hÏ1n only once or t,vice, ,vhen ,ve 
met casually in Dublin. It was in the SUlTIlner 
of the next year, that the friendship with ,vhich 
he already honoured me, first beCalTIe celnented 


stances of the interview, I could only say, that Bishop J
bb talked as well 
as he wrote, and that \Vas the highest possible praise. . . From that hour, till 
the hour of his death, I found him a friend ever ready to give me his advice, 
and to afford me assistance. To th
 hours, indeed, amI they were not a 
few, that I passl'J in his company, I look back as among the happiest and 
holiest of my life. They aTC gone,. . hut I may truly say of them, they 
'have It'ft a rcli
h and a fragral1l o e 011 the minel, and the remembr:mce of 
them is sweet. · 
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by social intercourse; for ,vhich, previously, 
there had been no opportunities. In July 1812, 
I accompanied IllY brother and sister-in-Ia,v (the 
daughter of his old parishioner, John Godfi
ey, 
Esq., of Beeclllllount, in the county of Tippe.. 
rary,) on a visit to Abington glcbe; and, after 
their departure, reillained \vith our fi
iend, by 
special invitation, for several weeks. COllllnon, 
or kindred, intellectual pursuits, and, as he ,vas 
plea
ed to think, sOlnewhat congenial u1inds, 
luade this visit, under Proyidence, the turning- 
l)oint of our future lives. Early in the follo,ving 
Novenlber, I was examined by l\Ir. Jebb, for 
deacon's orders, at Cashel; anù iuuuediately 
after the ordination, he passed a \veek ,vith his 
attached friend Iny brother, at Fethard, in the 
county of Tipperary. "T e \vere both in Dublin, 
\vhere I had just been adlnitted to priest's orders, 
during the lTIonths of April and l\Iay, 1813. And 
a vacancy in the diocese of Cashel occurring at 
this tilne, which he thought advantageous for his 
friend and curate 1\11". llose, 1\11'. J ebb proposed 
to Iny Illother * that I should becol11e his curate, 



 September 1. 1827, this belon
d ancI honoured mother, made the 
hlessed c'{change of time for immortalit)'. The mea<;ure of hcr chri..tian 
goodness can be fully known, only' in that day, \\ hen God maketh up his 
jcwels. ' But her character has bcen drawn, with the simplicity of truth, 
by a fril
nd who knew her long anù \Vcll, . . the late Alexander Kno
, E<iq. ; 
and it will be forgiven to a gratcful son, if he pa).s a last ('arthl)' tribute to 
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and reside with hilTI; a proposal ,vhich gene- 
rously threw open the three-fold advantage, of 
his society, his books, and his guidance in the use 


her memory, by embalming it in the words of that great christian philo- 
sopher. 


, Sept. 10. 1827. 


, 1\1 Y dear Charles, 
, IT was in my mind to write a line to you, to thank you for your 
continued kindnesses, when I heard of the great affliction, with which it 
has pleased tlu.' aU-wise Providence to visit your family. 1\1)' own sim'ere 
regard for the worthy and cordial friend whom I feel myself to have lost, 
would sufficiently tell me how deeply your heart must be wounded. But 
I well know that no son "as ever more attached to a mother than your- 
self; and how unspeakably she knit your affection to her from your early 
,'ears, I myself was in part a witness; indeed so much so, as to attach to 
her my own cordial feelings; which were ever kept up and increased by her 
unremitting kindness to myself. But, along with this, I was, in every in- 
stance, impressed with her love of goodness; her benevolence to aU her 
feHow-creatures; her anxious zeal to rl'1ieve, or aid, every deserving, in- 
deed every necessitous object, which came within her knowlerlge; and, 
above an, her uniform solicitude that the religious habits of her own hpart 
should be substantially genuine, and undelusive. If I myself, therefore, 
do not feel a sensible loss, in her removal to a better world, it is because my 
long absence has prevented that intercourse, which, from her peculiar 
cordiality and ingenuousness of nature, was ever interesting to me; and 
the want of which would have seemed unnatural, while it was practicable 
to have it. . . I state these feelings, as my unfeigned testimony to my de- 
ceased friend. You, I am assured, amid your acutest pains of heart, will 
have before you, aU the considerations, which call forth dutiful acquies- 
cence in the Divine order. But from my heart I pity poor 1\lr. Forster; 
though ev(>n there, it is a great consolation that James, and l\Irs. James, 
had time to be with him, before the last shock. 
, Though I am still in fe3r of my eye, and do not dare to read a single 
sentence, I could not omit to say something to you, upon so painful an 
occasion; and I wilJ only add, that one obvious design of Providence, in 
removing our beloved conl1exions to the unseen world, . . I may say, of 
that order of things, of which such removal m3.kes so signal a part, . . is 
more and more to increase our promptitude in exercising our thoughts 
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of theIne The option, as it \vellIl1ight be, \vas cor.. 
dially accepted by both Iny honoured patents: 
and, on the 8th of June, 1813, I acco1l1panieù nlY 
friend and rector to Abington. The tilne of our 
arriyal is fixed in 111Y ll1eInory, by a trait so cha- 
racteristic of l11Y fi'iend, that I al11 un\villing to 
\vithhold it fronl the reader. IUllnediately on our 
passing, froln the post-chaise, to the library, l\Jr. 
JeLb said, 'T ,vish to sho\v you Iny S\vanlinbar 
collection; the stock of books on \vhich I set 
out, as a curate.' To ,york, accordi!1gIy, \ve 
,vent, ,vithout a 1110111cnt's pause: he hunting 
out, and handing do\vn the vollunes; and his 
cOlnpanion disposing theln upon the floor. Thc 
task took SOll1C till1C, and no light labour; for 
there \\
ere bet\vecn four and five hundred 
YOIUIl1es, of all sizes, to arrange. To\vards the 
close of our toil, observing Il1e look fhtigued and 
L.'lint, he reproached hilnself for thoughtlessness, 
in having unconsciously o\Ter-tashcd my strength, 
and having forgotten to call tor SOlnc refresIllnent 
after our journey; obser\Ting, 'I ought to have 


and affcctions, there, whithcr we ourselves mu...t so 
hortly follow, and 
where alone wc arc fuBy to realize the enùs of ollr c-xi,;tence. 
, I rejoice in my dcar 14'ricnd's progress. :\1 a)' God Lles
 him, and 
comfort you J and your poor good f:1ther. 


, Bdi('\"C
 me ('n'r YOllrs, 
(Au:x. Kl-iox.' 
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rell1ell1bered that others are not so strong as I 
an}.' To this slight incident, ,vhich happened 
to lnark the COlnll1enCelnent of our ne\v relation, 
1\11'. J ebb 80nletillles referred, in after-years; and 
the relnelllbrance of it l11ade hill1 al\vays ull\villing 
to let lne aid, in taking down, or putting up, his 
nUlnerous folios. 
I o,ve the reader SOlne apology for this di- 
gres
ion ; which he should have been 
pared 
altogether, had not the particulars no\v related, 
properly belonged to the life of Bishop Jebb; and 
had it not seelHed the duty uf a biographer, "\vho 
passed so ll1any years of his life, in one hOll1e 
,vith the friend, the 111en10ry of \vhose virtues he 
is about to record, thus to Inark the origin, and 
earlier incidents, of such a friendship. 
At the period upon \vhich I have no\v glanced 
by anticipation, l\1r. J ebb had been exactly three 
years rector of Abington. Froln his o\vn rapidly 
sketched, yet full and circllll1stantial autobio- 
graphy, hi
 life has been already carried do\vn 
to the date of his first settlcillent there. It 
rell1ains only, therefore, to give some short ac- 
count of those intervening three years: of the 
re
t of his life, I ,vas 11lyself an eye-witness and 
partaker. This account shall be taken, partly 
fr0111 his letters to his fiullily, and partly froll1 Iny 
o\vn recollections. 
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The carlier period of his residence at Abington, 
as he has hilnself Inelltioned, ,vas lnost unconl- 
fortable in itself: and seelned very unprolnisillg 
for his future usefulness. His hOllse ,vas lonely, 
his health broken, his 
pirits ,veak; and his u1iud, 
consequently, little equal to continuous exertion. 
A letter to his friend and brother...in
la'v, the 
late Rev. Joseph l\l c Corn1Ïck, gives a painfully 
graphical description of ' his U1anner of being,' 
at the COlnnlcncenlent of this life of total soli- 
tude. 


'..\bington GIebc, Slap. 19. 1810. 


, :NI Y DEAR JOE, 
, I HAD hoped, very long before this date, to gÌ\TC 
you S01l1e account of lny settlelnent and proceed- 
ings. The binlple truth i:"l, that I had nothing 
pleasant to cOllununicatc;.. that I have been 
suflering, for the most part, under.lnore than 
COllunon depres:::;ion; and have becn, at once, 
unable, and unwilling to tease, perhaps to dis- 
tress, Iny friend
, by grievances, ,vhich, ho,vever 
imaginary, hayc, to IIle, had all thc eftect of 
reality. As I hope and trust that the ',,"or8t is 
no\v over, I cannot bring myself to defer any 
longcr ,vriting, though I have not any thing 
po
ith,-ely plcasant to say. It is no,\'" 
norp than 
six ,vceks since I caIne to this p]ace; and though 
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I had both kllO\Vn and relished 'reti'J"elnent, . . I 
,vas, before this change of circlu11stances and 
situation, a stranger to solitude; which, 'v hat ever 
fine things poets and theorists 111ay say about it, 
is, assuredly, neither pleasant, nor profitable: 
it Ù; not good.for rnon to be alone, being, to my 
clear conviction, independently of the vollll11e 
where it stands, the dictate of the highest 
,visdom. 
, Better pro
pects are, I ,vill hope, beginning to 
open; after being quite alone, for several weeks, 
I have been for three or four days in company 
,vith SOl11e of 111Y neighbours; and this variety 
has not been ,vithout its use, as it has made 
Ille hug lllyself: on getting back to the better 
company that line 111Y ,valls. But I aI11 promised 
a visit fro111 111Y friend Henry '\T oodward, next 
week; which, eyen in prospect, cheers me, be- 
yond any thing I have experienced in 111Y solitary 
si!jour. My best love attends you and yours. 
'Farewell, IllY dear Joe, and believe n1e 
, your truly affectionate, 
. 'J. J.' 


In the Novenlber of this year, Mr. Jebb was 
cheered by a n10mentary hope of an exchange 
being effected, through the kindness of the Arch- 
bishop, which ,vould have brought l\fr. MCCor_ 
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111ick into the diocese of Ca
hel, and hinu;e]f
 
con
equently, ,vithin easy reach of the society of 
this justly-valued fi
iend, and of his si
ter and 
their fiunily. The prospect, ho,ycver, quickly 
passed a,vay; leaving him to contend against 
bad health, and con
equent Inental depression, 
in the solitude which he has described in the letter 
just quoted. rrhe struggle ,vas con
cientiously 
lnailltained, and rewarded \\Tith progressive suc- 
cess; as will appear fron1 an extract of a letter 
to the same friend, dated in 
Iarch of the follo,v- 
ing year (1811.): an extract further interesting, 
as Inarking that early discernlnent of the cha- 
racter of the people around him, ,vhich, by the 
blessing of Providence, eventually Hlade Abing- 
ton the scene, for his country, of ll1uch public 
usefulne
s, for hiln
elf: of Inost unsought and 
unexpected gcneral estilnatioll. . . 'In 3nS\Ver to 
your kind inquiries, I aln glad to say, that 
Abington is brightening upun me; and that, 
,\Then Iny heavy burthcn of debt for the hou
e 
shan have been discharged, I trust I Inay look 
for much cOlnfort, even in the Inidst of retirelnent. 
'Ve are, as yet, quite ulll1101csted by disturbance. 
The people are to Ine civil and accolllillodating. 
And, though not ".cll clnergcd ti
oln 
avagism, I 
cannot help adll1Ìring thenl, as fine spccÎ1nens of 
hUlnan nature, with great capabilities, both Inelltal 
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and lTIOral. ,V ould that they were elicited by a 
bland, a judicious, and a patriotic policy!' 
Still, however, though sensibly improved in 
:-;pirits by the ilnproving aspect of his situation, 
he found hitnself unable, amidst the unsettling 
circllln
tances of an unfinished house, and 
ne\vly-forlned establishlnent, to resume his fil- 
vourite studies. In October of the saIne year, 
he thus expresses, upon this subject (to hiln of 
all others the 1110st interesting), his regret at his 
present inability, mingled with a glealn of hope 
for the future: for it ,vas his happy nature, 
al,vays to see sunshine through clouds.. . ' For 
lnyself: I cannot say much. During the last 
fourteen months, I haye been learning the 
art and Iny-stery of housekeeping; but, truly, 
Iny mind has been deplorably inactive. I ,vas 
not, I flatter myself: Inade to indulge, in what 
]\tIr. Gibbon is pleased to call 'the
 fat slumbers 
of the church;' yet Iny residence at Abington 
has, hitherto, been little superior to a long sleep. 
I still, however, live in hopes of resuming my 
old mental habits; and perhaps, after lying so 
long fallow, the soil may, in due time, produce 
a better harvest than before.' 
'Vhile thus accusing hinlself of mental inac- 
ti\yity, and living only on the hope of a future 
intellectual harvest, his ,veIl-stored scrap-hookl), 
VOl.. 1. H 
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now open before Ine, correct the honest 
everity 
of his self.accusations; and prove that he \vas 
effectually, though unconsciously, preparing him- 
self to realize the hope expre
:sed in his failliliar 
correspondence. Looking into these ll10st in- 
teresting volumes, I find the saIne traces, at this 
period, as at earlier date
, of his various reading, 
in copious selections, and spirited tran
]ations, 
fi.oln the greek philosophers and fathers, together 
with large extracts from our o\vn l110ralists and 
poets, generally accompanied by valuable original 
criticislns and reflections. 
The following translations from Saint Chrysos- 
tom, the employment of a single week, Augu
t 
19 . .24. 1812, may be instanced as a specÏ1nen. 
'PERORATION OF SAINT CHRYSOSTO:\1'S SIXTH 
ORATION ON THE INCOl\IPREHENSIBLE.' 
'SAINT CHRYSOSTO)!'S FIRST SEH.l\10
 ON 
PRA YER.' 
'SAINT CHRYSOSTO
.\I'S SECO
D HO)IIL Y ON 
PUAYER.' 
, PERORATION OF S \INT CHRYSOSTO:\I's SIX- 
TEENTH SER::\ION ON THE EPISTLE TO THE 
HEBRE\VS.' 
'SAINT CHRYSOSTO:\l'S FIRST HO'\IILY ON 
THE GOSPEL OF SAINT JOHN' (unfinished). 
Tv{o passages, in one of his note.books, occnr- 
ring bet\veen July 1H11, and June 1812, are 
"' 
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a 
so happily descriptive of his own spirit, and of 
his course through life, that I feel it my duty to 
give theln a place in the present memoir. The 
first is a free translation, by Mr. Jebb, from Saint 
Gregory the Great: the other, a meditation of 
his o\vn. 


" Human applause is the great test of humility. 
'Vhenever ,ve are praised by our fellow..mortals, 
a certain secret pulsation will tell us, whether 
we are proud, or hlunble. We may, indeed, and 
should, feel a complacency, in any favourable 
testitTIony of ourselves, which tends to the good 
of our fello,v -creatures, or the glOI'y of our God. 
But, whoever is blessed "Tith the grace of hu- 
mility, \vhen applauded, will retire into the 
depths of his heart, and bring the testimony to a 
severe exan1Ïnation. The proud man exults, 
even at prai
es which he does not deserve: for 
it is his anxiety, rather how he shall appear in 
the eyes of men, than what may be his actual 
state in the apprehension 9f Almighty God. 
The hUlnble spirit makes all praise, the matter 
of deep interior scrutiny; . . correcting what is 
amiss; and recollecting, that all h Ulnan decisions 
are to be brought, at the last day, before the 
great tribunal, and there sublnitted to a correc- 
tion and revision, which will, doubtless, in many 
H 2 
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instances, fill the asseJnbled universe with asto- 
nishnlent and a,ve." 
'Such (proceeds the translator) are the very 
just 
entiments of Gregory the Great, in hi
 
exposition of Job, Lib. xxii. cap. v. p. 5G6. 
SOlne of his own words are inin1itably expressive. 
"Cum humana' linguæ attestatione laudalTIur, 
occulta pulsatione requirilllur, quid de nobis 
ipsis sentiamus." 
, If we are delighted with un11'le f J"ited praise, 
we are in danger of a severe, and aggra\ ated 
condetllnation; if with praise, in SOlne degree, 
nlerited, we are in danger, by that very compla- 
cency, of losing our eternal re\vard. 
'The habitual relllenlbrance of eternal judg- 
ment, is a sovereign rell1eùy against vanity and 
pride. J. J.' 


'The lllost efficacious lllanner iÙ which \vc 
can act usefully in the ÎInnlcnse circle of the 
world, and for the good of htunallity, i
 to fill 
our place in the circumscribed circle of dOlnestic 
virtues, . . to form around us an atnlo
phere of 
love and benevolence. \Ve lTIUst do the good 
that lies within our power: it after\vard
 bclongs 
to Providence, and not to us, to Ulah.C that good 
contribute to the general utility. 
, Sho\\ HIe Due genera], and good result, that 
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is an effect of the foresight, and the will of man; 
cite any thing great and admirable to me, . . and 
I ,vill sho,v you, perhaps several centuries before, 
the elnbryon of that result. lVlen who ,vere good, 
and 
il11ple, and virtuous, ha" e, without knowing 
it, forwarded its maturity, by labouring in the 
narrow sphere of their domestic life. 
'The Inagnificent schemes of projectors, eager 
to do good on a great scale, cOlnmonly terminate 
in disappointment. 'Vhy? Because the con- 
trivance is hUlllan; and because man can neither 
foresee events, nor comn1and instruments, for 
any period of tÎ1ne, ho,vever short; Inuch less, 
during the continued lapse of ages. 
, The simple, unpretending, unnoticed actions 
of those, who Inerely seek to perforln their daily 
duties, as they ask their daily bread, often issue 
in consequence.
, which have the most extended, 
and the most lasting influences, on the civiliza- 
tion and happiness of lnankind. 'Vhy? Because 
Ilian has no share in the contrivance. Because 
it is, exclusively, the plan 
nd purpo
e of AI- 
Inighty God; whose ,visdolll foresees all events, 
and whose power cOl111nand:s all needful instru- 
ill euts : 


\Vho reacheth from one end to another mightily: 
And who sweetly ordereth all things.' 


H 3 
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The well-kno,vn 'consequences' of Mr. 
J ebb's twelve years' residence at Abington, . . 
the pOl.tion of his 'good, simple, and virtuous 
life,' upon which \ve are about to enter, . . afford 
the best exemplification of the justness of his 
own reflection. 
In September, 1811, Mr. Jebb enjoyed the 
happiness of receiving, for the first time, under 
his own roof; his brother, Mrs. J ebb, and their 
two elder children. During this visit, he aCC0111- 
parried them in an excursion to Killarney and 
Cork; conducting thein, afterwards, on their 
way to Dublin, as L:'lr as Cashel. In Decelnber 
of this year, he was invited to preach the cha- 
rity sermon, for the Protestant Felnale Orphan 
School, at Limerick: it ,vas preached in the 
cathedral of Saint Mary, from the text, 


, They that be wise, shall shine as the bri
htness of the 
firmament: 
And they that turn many to righteousness, as the stars for 
ever and ever" 


In May, 1812, his brother-in-Ia,v, Mr. 
IcCor- 
mick, paid a visit to Abington. On his return 
northward, Mr. Jebb had settled to go with 
him a day's journey, to the house of a friend, in 
the county of Tipperary; but, on the ,yay, Inet 
with an overturn, which caus
d a bad ùis10- 
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cation of the left shoulder. They ,vere travelling, 
in l\Ir. lVl c Cornlick's gig, over the steep hill of 
Silver-mines, upon the road frolD Abington to 
N enagh; and con1ing to a fi
sure in the road, 
lllade by a lllountain-torrent, the left wheel sank 
into it, the carriage overset, and Mr. J ebb was 
precipitated do,vn a steep gully, at least ten feet 
below the level of the road, . . his companion fall- 
ing upon him. Providentially, Mr. lVlcCormick 
rose unhurt, and ,vas able to procure as
istance 
from the neighbouring peasantry. But, on Mr. 
J ebb's being extricated frolll his perilous situ- 
ation, it appeared that he had suffered SOllle serious 
injury frolD the fall. He ,vas removed to the 
cottage of a blacksillith (the only aid afforded 
by a ,vild mountain district), who ascertained 
the shoulder to be out of joint, and undertook 
to put it in. His sufferings, during these rude 
and unsuccessful attempts, (they were long and 
repeated), were most severe; but they were 
endured ,vith his characteristic firmness and 
patience. The operator, at length, pronounced 
the 
houlder again in its place; and the patient 
was conveyed to the house of a neighbouring 
clergYlllan, the late Rev. Thomas Going; where 
he ,vas most hospitably received, and whence 
surgical assistance was sent for to N enagh. On 
the arrival of the surgeon, the joint, upon ex- 
H 4 
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amination, proved to be still dislocated; a fi
esh 
operation was necessary; and, o\ving to the 
height of the inflalnlnation occasioned by the 
previous treatment, this required, for its COIU- 
pI etion , the united effort
 of tV{O persons, re- 
lieved successively, and continued for lllore than 
an hour. By the fever ,vhich follo\ved, Mr. Jebb 
,vas confined to his room for nearly three \veeks ; 
during \vhich he experienced, fron1 1\11'. Going 
and his fainily, the greatest tenderness and kind- 
ness. . . It is most painful to reflect, that this 
amiable clergyman ,vas eventually nUIubered 
among the victims of a systen1 of ::,avage and 
uncontrolled proscription, the existence of ,vhich 
in Ireland, in the nineteenth century, Illust re- 
main an indelible stain upon the annals of Great 
Britain. 
The effects of Mr. J ebb's severe accident are 
incidentally noticed, after hi
 return to Abing- 
ton, in letters to his friends. . . ' Frolll the elbo,v 
down, I have power of raising Iny hanù and arn1. 
I can shave ,vith my left hand, by 
light1y in- 
clining the head. I can, \vith less inclination of 
the head, tie Iny cravat. And I can easily use 
Iny fork. Slight pains, occasionalJy, I do feel. 
And I cannot yet at all, or at least very in1per- 
fectly, raise the arm from the elbo\\T to\varùs the 
shoulder.' . . 'l\ly arin is gaining gToUnc.l. I can- 
not, indeed, yet raise it: but there is no reason 
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to apprehend that I 
hall not recover its use 
altogether. MeantÎ1ne, I am free froln sensi.. 
ble uneasine

; and can use lny left hand as 
,veIl as ever, for all purposes that do not im- 
ply the necessity of raising high the upper 
joint.' 
Those ,vho reIn ember, and have profited by 
the use, which Bishop Jebb, afterwards, made of 
that left hand, "Then it alone rell1ained to hiln, 
111ay be disposed to acknowledge, with the pre- 
sent "Triter, the special goodness of Providence, 
in thus lÎ1nitillg the effects of the il
ury aboye 
described. Had the shock been a little greater, or 
the treatll1ent but a little 1110re 
evere,.. the 
attack of paralysis, in 1827, ,vhich deprived hitn 
of his right hand, lnight have found hiln Inaimed, 
and left hÏ1n helpless. But, "Thile the left hand 
was, at this time, thus Inercifully preserved, the 
shoulder continued to cause pain, at intervals, 
for several years; nor was the il
ured joint ever 
perfectly restored to its natural action. 
About the lniddle of June, he was sufficient1y 
recovered to visit Cashel; ,,,,here I then met him; 
and, i111mediately after, joined hin1 at Abington, 
with lny brother and sister. It ,vas during this 
visit, that he resumed his inquiry into the style 
and structure of the New "restalnent, and the 
application, to that sacred volllll1e, of the princi- 
ples of cOlnposition, shown by Bishop Lowth to 
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bc characteristic of the Hebre\v Scriptures; . . an 
inquiry,vhich had becn suspended since he left 
Cashel, and the pregnant re
ults of ,yhich have 
been given to the \vorld, in 'Sacred Literature.' 
The sketch now drawn up in a few days, was 
adùressed to his old friend and tutor, Dr. Magee, 
afterwards Archbishop of Dublin ; whose opinion, 
in the highest degree fhvourable, opcrated as a 
salutary encouragelnent to the prosecution of his 
work. 
I specify the date of this literary spring the 
lnore particularly, because the circulllstances 
,vhich, apparently, gave rise to it, are 110t un- 
connected \vith the history of Mr. J cbb's Inind; 
\vhich, although, once put in motion, it Vlas 
active, vigorous, and anilnatcd, in the very 
highest degree, . . generally required sonle slight 
impulsc, from ,vithout, to 
et it going. In one 
of his letters he relnarks, . . ' I al11 like a clock; 
I cannot go, unless J anI wound up.' J must 
correct the illustration: he resclubled rather the 
penduluul of a wound-up clock; the slightcst 
touch would set hiln going. 
To a mind thus constitutcd, f
l1ni1iar corre- 
spondcnce, fricndly society, and congenial con- 
ven
ation, ,vereobvious]ye

elltial
: and if: to II
C 
hi", 0\\ 11 affecting expression, 'his spirit, often- 
tilues, died \vithin hin},' \vhen alone, . . all who 
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knew hiln intimately, on the other hand, must 
well remeluber the life and energy with which 
he spoke and ,vrote, when a train of thought 
had once been kindled, in any of those ways. 
In October, 1812, 1\11". Jebb's solitude ,vas en- 
livened, by the arrival of friends fro1l1 England, 
whose society none could Inore fully or justly 
appreciate than hitnself; and by a visit from his 
venerable early friend Dr. Hales, accolnpanied by 
his family. And in January, 1813, he, at length, 
enjoyed the long-desired privilege of receiving, 
in a house of his own, Mr. Alexander Knox, 
whom the Archbishop kindly brought to Abing- 
ton froln Cashel. 1\1r. Knox rClnained with his 
friend for about a fortnight. This "
as his first 
and only visit; the increasing delicacy of his 
health disinclining hin1 Inore and 1110re for distant 
excursions: their correspondence shows ,vith 
,vhat affectionate anticipation Mr. J ebb had 
looked for,vard to it; and he cherished the re- 
Inelnbrance of it ,vith a fond regret, as that 
of happiness \vhich, in this life, ,vas never to 
return. 
In the follo\ving February, he transmitted, 
through Mr. Knox, to his friend Dr. Magee, a 
further and enlarged outline of his projected \vork 
on the New Testaluent. In March, he was 
engaged in preparing a second charity sermon 
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for the l\lagdalen Asylum, Dublin; ,vhich he 
preached in April; and ,vhich has been pub- 
lished in 'l)ractical Theology.' Early in June 
I returned with hinI to Abington. 
In entering on this period of 111". J ebb's life, 
I shall, perhaps, best discharge the duty of bio- 
graphy, by 
ilnply recalling, and recording my 
inlpre:ssions of his lnind and character, at the 
COIllnlenceIllent of a daily intercourse, ,vhich 
terll1inated only ,vith lny friend's relnoval to a 
better world. 
Before he left hOllIe, for Dublin, this year, he 
had been nIuch el
gaged in collecting and ar- 
ranging lnaterials, for his treatise on the 
ty]e 
of the 
ew Testalnent. After my return, I 
found his lnind naturally full of this original 
Hubject; yet open, at the saIne tilDe, to every 
subject of interest, in theology, Illoral philoso- 
phy, polite literature, and criticislll; ålld al,vays 
ready, by advice, by suggestions, by ,vell-tilned 
cncouragelllent, or by fi'iendly censure, to pro- 
1110te and direct the noviciate studies of others, 
and to give his friends the full and ,villing 
benefit of his own previous labours, and long 
experience. AIllong ,yorks to be early, and tho- 
roughly, evi.fScerafed (as he expressed hilnself), 
by a young student in divinity, I recollect DIY 
friclld's particularly rcc.."nnmending to IDe, Cud- 
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worth's Intellectual Systeln, and Lord Bacon's 
Novlun Organuln; as studies calculated, at once, 
to exercise and discipline the judgl11ent, and to 
fill and enlarge the Inind. The advantages of his 
consumn1ate skill in the principles of cOlnposition, 
were Ï1nparted as freely, as those arising froln 
his extensive knowledge of books. But, ,vhile 
he delighted to comlnend every successtill eHort, 
the correctness of his taste, and the justness of 
his critical faculty, rendered him difficult to 
please. His natural, and acquired, severity of 
judgll1ent, it need harcUy be added, greatly 
heightened the effect of his approval; ,vhich 
was always besto\ved with that generous cor- 
diality, \vhich Inarked that it caIne fr0111 the 
heart. 
He has hin1self noticed, and lamented, the 
constitutional defectiveness of his n1elnory. To 
my apprehension, he possesf,ed an excellent 
Inemory, only of a particular kind. If he could 
not easily recall the facts, he could faithfully 
recollect and indicate the sources, of kno\vledge. 
"'Then inforll1ation was desÏi"ed upon any subject, 
with which he 
Tas in the least conversant, he 
could, at once, tell the work, the vollune, and 
oftentÎ1nes the page, where it 111ight be found. 
Frequently, too, \vhen conswted upon slll
jects 
the 1110,,;t relllote fi'Olll his O\Vll walk of study, he 
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has surprized his 1110st intilnate friends (such was 
the excursiveness of his research), by pointing' 
out the quarters ,vhcre they ,vere best treated of: 
A memory of this order may be less fitted for 
the display of conversation, but it is the true 
memory for the study, and the desk. 1"'hc 
writer learned to appreciate it, from the first 
days of his residence at Abington; and derived 
continual benefit froln it, through the many 
happy years of his intÎ1nacy ,vith Bishop J ebb. 
Besides the excursiveness of his reading, one 
cause of the extent and variety of l\I f. J ebb's 
acquaintance with the sources of general inforlll- 
ation, lay in what, not,vithstanding .:\11'. Locke's 
rejection of the word and thing, I must venture 
to call his Ù
nate love of books; a taste, ,vhich 
led hiln, like l\Ir. Gibbon, to exalnine every ne\v 
purchase, ,vith care, before he deposited the 
volulnes upon his shelves. 
His fì'iend Mr. !(nox once told hÏ1n, that hp 
ren1Înded hin1 of Pope. I relTIelnber being for- 
cibly struck, the first "'"eeh. of my sojourn at 
A binO' t on \vith a reselublance to Johnson. a 
b , , 
rc:-,clnblance often, and independently, reluarkcJ 
by other fi.iel1ds. lIe one day took 111e to ,'isit 
some of our parishioner
, in order to introduce 
Jnl" as thp nc\v curate; not liking, as a ,.ct') 
YOlLng luall, to put 1l1yself f()]',vanl 1 did not 
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speak; Mr. Jebb observed it, and told me, as 
\\
e \valked hOlDe, that I ought to overcome my 
tendency to silence in cOIDpany: I replied, that 
I had been intentionally silent: 'Then, Sir,' \va" 
his rejoinder, 'if you were intentionally silent, 
you \vere elaborately "'Tong.' In fainiliar con- 
versation, his sayings frequently caIne out with 
siinilar force and brevity; and they always re- 
called to Iny thoughts our great English moral- 
ist; whom he resembled, also, in a poetical vcin, 
in which the critical faculty predominated, and 
in his early love of long and hard words. 
In the course of this year, 1\11'. J ebb's atten- 
tion was particularly caned to the subject of 
parochial schools in Ireland, especially a:s con- 
nected with the parochial clergy; in conse- 
quence of plans of national education, then in 
contelnplation. In December, 1813, by desire 
of the Archbishop of Cashel, he dre\v up, in 
the form of a letter addressed to his Grace, a 
paper upon this subject; cOinprizing, a full 
exposure of the injustice, and iinpolicy, of 
throwing, by legislative enactments, the bur- 
then of national education, upon the clergy of 
the established church; a short review of the 
\vays in ,vhich the established clergy had, hi- 
therto, ti'eely co-operated,.. "'"ere ,vining au(l 
ready cordially to co-operate, . . and, with \vise 
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encouragelnent on the pårt of the legislature, 
,yould be enabled still l110re effectually to co- 
operate, towards the prol11otiol1 of thi
 great ob- 
ject; ana, in conclusion, a brief statelnent of his 
o,vn views, as to the best n1eans of advancillO' 
b 
general education throughout Ireland, under the 
peculiar circulnstances, social, Inoral, and reli- 
gious, of the Irish population. 
This document was sublnitted, by the Arch- 
bishop, to the Irish gO\"ernlnent of the day; was 
,v ell received; and never acted on. 
In l\Iarch, 1811, the long-desired exchange, in 
hlvour of Mr. J ebb's brother-in-Ia,v, seelHed to 
be effected, by Mr. l\IcCorn1Ìch.'s appointIncllt, 
through the kindness of the Archbishop, to the 
rectory of Mealiffe, in the diocese of Cashel. 

Ir. J ebb entertained, ,vith the characteristic 
wannth of his hopeful and affectionate nature, 
the prospect of faillily happine
s and clljoynlent, 
,vhich no\\
, apparently, opened upon hinl; and, 
for several 111onths, his J11ind ,vas occupied by 
the cares and anxieties, llcce
sarily attending thl\ 
tnigratioll of a large Hl1nily, fi'oln their quiet set- 
tlclnent in the north of Ireland, to a ,vild and 
di
tant parish in the south. rrhe renloyal, ho\\'- 
ever, "ras not to he' ('fleeted: it \vas the good 
pleasure of an all-\\rise l)ro\"idellcc, that the ti'icnd 
and relative \VhOIH he so justly lo\.ed, shollld he 
seized hy a hopelt..

 IHalady; hef()re the end uf 
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the year, his fraternal cares and anxieties assulned 
a Inore painful character; nor ,vere they re- 
Initted, until his hurried return froln England, 
In June 1815, to witness the close of Mr. l\lCCor_ 
mick's sufferings and valuable life. 
Mr. J ebb's letter to 1\11'. I{nox, in this InOlnent 
of affliction, ,vhile it thus beautifully describes 
the spirit of him Wh0111 he had lost, uncon
ciously 
pourtrays. his 0\\'11. 


, Uos5tre\'or, July 13. lfH5. 


, 1\1 Y DEAR FRIEND, 
, THIS l11orning, at ten o'clock, my dear friend 
and relative ,vas released frolll all hlunan pain 
and suffering. He expired, "Tithout a struggle 
or a groan, and I ha\Te the gratification to think, 
that his trying and excruciating illness, "Tas nlade 
the providential instrument of preparing him for 
a happier state. He had, honestly, conscienti- 
ously, and I do believe ,vith his ,vhole heart, 
.. 
elnployed the talents and opportunities entrusted 
to him: and it ,\Tould seen1 that, as a re,vard" he 
was purified by suffering. He was brought to 
the innocence, the harlnlessness, and purity of a 
child; and ha
 repeatedly recalled to my Inilld, 
and to that of others ,vho attended his sick bed, 
our Saviour's declaration, that \\Te 111ust be- 
'TOL. I. I 
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conle as little children, to enter the kingdoll1 
of heaven. I t is a great cOlnfort to Ine that I 
l.eached this in tinle. lVI y sister is \,,"onderfully 
supported. 


, Ever most entirely yours, 
, JOHN J EBB.' 


I t ,vas alnidst these domestic cares and sor... 
ro\,,"s, that 1\11'. J ebb elnployed hill1self in prepar- 
ing, and publishing, his first volume of SerlTIOns. 
In a letter to 1\11'. l\fcCorlnick, dated October 7. 
1814, he thus alludes to his contemplated public... 
ation: . . ' 1\1 Y literary pursuits ,vcre suspended 
during the late visits; but I hope to resunle thenl 
ere long. Six Serl110nS are prepared. Six 1110re ,,,,iH 
make a s111all VOlUlTIe: and, should I publish, at 
the out-set I ,vi}] hazard no Inore. Ho,y fàr it may 
be prudent to cOlne at all, before a fu11, fhstidious, 
and serlTIon-jaded public, is a questio.n, ho,,,,ever, 
,vhich I 111Ust seriously ask; and ,vhich one or 
t,vo of Iny literary friend:-" ,vil1, I kno,v, be candid 
enough without reserve to nns"Ter.' 
The friends consulted upon this occasion ,vere 
1\1r. Knox, and Dr. l\lagee. ï
heir ilnprirnatur 
was tDOre than justified, by the reception of 1\11'. 
Jebb's 'Sermons on Subjects chiefly practical ;' 
a volume ,vhich, \vithin a fe,v lllonths, passed 
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throng!} two editions; and \vhich has continued 
to rise in public estilllation thr
ugh a period of 
t\venty years. 
The early testilllony borne to the Inerits of this 
volulne by the public voice, a testilllony 
econded, 
,vith very unusual unanilnity, by the periodical 
criticisln of the day, ,vas preceded, or follo\ved, 
by approbation, to \vhich 
Ir. Jebb justly at- 
tached a still higher value: the approval of 
Ininds entitled to pronounce ,vith authority, and 
whose fhvourable judglnent \yould have been, 
alone, a decisive test of the intrinsic value of 
his labours; and the reception experienced, both 
.by his volulne of Serlnons, and by the Appendix 
attached to it, among 1nen of the highest pro- 
ll1ise, both at the universities, and in the church. 
Upon the best and purest grounds, this conspnt 
of \vitnesses ,vas deeply gratifying to one, ,v.hose 
single aÎ1n, in this first publication as in all his 
subsequent undertakings, had been, to pr01note, 
so far as Inight be perinitted, the good of Inan- 
kind, and the glory of God. Yet, ,vhile duly 
sensible of the
e encouraging results, it ,vas his 
happiness to enjoy a testilllo11Y of another kind" 
,vhich caIne Blore hOine to his heart: this testi- 
mony ,vas, the cOlllfort and support derived 
from the study of his sermons, in Inany and 
,yhol1y independent instances, by persons in 
I 2 
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deep affliction, by other
 under heavy trials, 
and by SOll1e 'at the hour of death.' But these 
fruits belong to a later period. 
The Appendix to this yolume, relating to the 
peculiar character of the Church of England, as 
distinguished, both fi
om other branches of the 
Reformation, and fi
oln the 1110ùern Church of 
ROlTIe, caused, as it is the property of truth to 
cause, Lln equally strong sensation, in opposite 
extreilles; among Roman catholics, . . and anlong 
low-church protestants. Its foundational princi- 
ple, the golden rule of Vincelltius Lirinensis, 
which adopts catholic consent as our guide in 
scriptural interpretation, ,vas assailed, at the tilne, 
courteously, acutely, and unsucceðsfully, by a cor- 
l'espondent under the signature of Albius, ill the 
Christian Observer. The clailTI of the Church 
of England to the adoption of this principle, and 
consequently to the Iniddle place assigned to it 
in l\Jr. Jcbb's Appendix, has been zealously COll- 
tested, on the other hand, by Ronlan catholic,",; 
and is, at the llloment in "rhich I "Titc, the sub- 
ject of a controversy publicly at issue, bet,,"cen 
an accomplished li'rcnch ecclesiastic, and some 
distinguished divines of Oxford. "'jth the de.. 
tails of the discussion I a11l, at pre5ent, unac- 
quainted; but the softened spirit in which even 
the ROlnan catholic controyersy luay be COll- 
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ducted (a spirit \vhich it 'vas Mr. J ebb's constant 
aÍ1n to possess and promote, and to the increase 
of \vhich hih writings, it appears, have not a little 
contributed,) is too happily exelnplified, in a let- 
ter fi'om the learned Abbé in question, to a friend 
at Oxford, for the extract to be withheld fi'om 
the readers of Bishop J ebb'
 Life: . . 'J'ai attaqué 
1\1. J ebb, quoique j'ai regret; car je l'ailne beau- 
coup. '. . 'Vhen \vill controversial writers learn, 
that the spirit of charity, while it sheds a grace 
even upon error, is the best, and only safe, ally 
of truth? 
'Vhile thus assailed, ho\vever, on the one hand, 
by the gytnnobiblical protestant, and, on the other 
hand, by the priest-governed ROlnanist, the prin- 
ciples to \vhich :NIr. J ebb's Appendix first recalled 
public attention, as the true principles of the En- 
glishreforlllation, have continued silently, steaùily, 
and diffusively to gain ground. And the Appen- 
dix itself is now generally recognized, as an au.. 
thoritative depositary of those catholic principles. 
Of the nlerits of :NIr. J ebb's serlllons, as COIn.. 
positions, it is needless to speak: they are before 
the public; they are in the hands, probably, of 
all \vho lllay read these pages; and alnple justice 
has been rendered, by his contemporaries, to the 
beauty of their spirit, the depth and richness of the 
thought
, and the force, purity, and persuasiveness 
I S 
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of the style. But his lUanneI' and delivery as 
a preacher, it SeelTIS the part of his biographer 
to notice. RiB luanneI' in the pulpit (it ,va
 
hi
 natural lUanneI') \vas grave, ilnpressive, and 
affectionate: ,vhile he read the collect, and the 
Lord's Prayer, you already felt that the preacher 
was in earnest: his delh"ery, easy and unstudied, 
and rather slo\v, but full of life and energy, con- 
firmed and increased, ,vith each sllcceeding sen- 
tence, your first ilnpression. IIis voice, though 
not strong, ,vas deep and flexible; and its lTIO- 
dulations so justly varied, and the enunciation, 
especially of the consonants, so clear, as greatly 
to auglncnt its po,ver. lIe thought not about 
action: ,vhat he used CaiTIe ,vith the ilnpulse of 
the lnolnent; and ,vas evidently ca1led forth by 
the ilnportancc of the sul)jcct, and the interest 
that his heart took in it. lIe never COlnlTIitted 
to Inelnory; yct a rulc \vhich he al\vays obser\"ed, 
both in preaching and reading, impartt:'d to his 
discourses all the life and allilnation of cxtclnpore 
address.: this rule ,vas, to carry the eye for\vard, 
,yhile delivering each 
entcnce, to those ,,,hich 
follo\ved, so as to kno\v, heforehand, \vhat 'Ya
 
about to be spokcn. . . Ilnperfcct as thi
 d.escrip- 
tion is, there are, I bclieye, Inany ::-;till living, to 
\Vh01n it ,vill rccall hin} as he ,vas, . . as he stood, 
and looked, and spake, ,,"bilc he enforccd, \\yith an 
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affectionate authority al,vays tempered by meek. 
ness, the lively oracles of God. Might I attempt 
to convey the whole effect, it should be in the 
,vords of the great Hooker *: 'His virtue, his 
gesture, his countenance, his zeal, the motion of 
his body, and the inflection of his voice, who first 
uttereth thelll as his o,vn, is that which giveth the 
very essence of instruments available to eternal 
life. ' 
A preacher ,vith pO\\Ters of delivery like these, 
could not fail to be an accomplished reader. Mr. 
J ebb's reading, on ordinary occasions, ,vas of such 
varied excellence, as al,vays to conunand atten- 
tion, and often to call forth the strongest admira- 
ation. One excellence, particularly observable in 
his reading, ,vas, that his comlnand of voice, and 
po,vers of inflection, seel11ed to rise in proportion 
to the difficulty of the \vriter's style. 'Vhen in 
England ,vith 
Ir. Knox, in 1809, he ,vas request- 
ed, by a fi'iend, to read aloud a treatise of Robert 
Boyle's (perhaps, the Inost unreadable, in this 
sense, of great English "Titers.) : he readily com- 
plied; and, as he proceeded, 111anaged so j udi- 
ciously the intern1Ïnable periods, and disentangled 
so skilfully the long parentheses, as equally to sur. 


>It' I cite this illustriou<; name with fresh revel'ence, after a recent pil- 
grimage to his church anù house, in the neighbouring parish of Bishops- 
bOll me. 


I 4. 
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prize and delight the hearer:-5. The fi'iends 'v ho 
had made the request, renlarked, that 1\1r. J ebb's 
reading reminded them of that of 
lr. Pitt (with 
,\Tho1l1 they had been illtÎlnate); and that they 
had not heard such reading since lVIr. l)itt'
 
death. 
But it \vas in the reading-desk, and in the per. 
forlnance of the solemn ser\yices of his venerable 
lnother the Church of England, that his po\vers 
appeared to the truest advantage. His manner 
of delivery here, ,vhile more subdued, was not 
le:ss ilnpressive, than in the pulpit. It ,vas nlani. 
fest to all, that his 'v hole heart ,vas in his service. 
'Vhile offering up his o,vn petitions, anù those of 
the congregation, before the throne of Grace, in 
the \vorili of our unrivalled liturgy, he ne\er, for 
a Illoment, forgot that he PHA YED: a conscious- 
ne
s, above all other means, influential, to dra,v 
the hearers to pray also. "Then reading the les- 
sons, and the psahn
, he so entered into the spirit 
of the sacred penmen, as to giye reality to ,vhat 
he read; aI \vays l'cn1indillg you more of the s<.:rip.. 
tural scene, subject, or characters, than of the 
reader. . . This sketch, a plain and fhithful record 
of the inlpression made upon one, ,vho Jong en- 
joyed the high privilcge of hearing hiln officiate, 
i
 dra\vn ,\'ith the more fi'cedonl, because llUIn- 
bel's are 
til1 living, both in Ireland and in Eng- 
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land, ,vIto formed part of his congregations; and 
not a fe,v, I believe, \vho can reca1l, and ,,'"ho will 
o,vn, the likeness. 
The autulnn of 1814, ,vas a season, to lYlr. 
Jebb, of much cheerful family enjoyment. In 
August, his brother-in-law, Ro,vley Heyland, 
Esq., l\Irs. Heyland '*', and their family, aCCOID- 


.. 'Vhile writing these pages, my pen has been suspended by tidings of 
the removal of this exemplary persoll, the last of her generation, beyond 
all earthly thoughts and cares. The following sketch of her character, 
and account of her peaceful and edifying death, in a letter from her 
nephew, who will pardon me for inserting it, would be interesting and 
instructive under any circumstances: it is appropriate here, as relating to 
a beloved sister of Bishop J ebb. 
, Dublin, l\lay 4. 1835. 
, The event, for which my last letter prepared you, has taken place. 
At half past six, yesterday evening, it pleased God to take my aunt to 
himself. 'Ve had been in expectation of it, for more than a day before, 
such was her weakness. Early on saturday morning, I was sent for; 
and joined with her, my uncle, and her children, in prayer, and religious 
conversation, which she sustained, with great strength of voice, and with 
her usual cheerful, and collected temper. After this, she feU into a 
slumber, from which she wakened but at intervals, till the same hour on 
sunday morning, when I again saw her. She was then incapable of con- 
versation herself, but desired we might converse around her. After this, 
until within half an hour of her death, her slumbers were renewed, to all 
appearance tranquil, and refreshing: . . whenever she did waken, she 
showed a perfect consciousness; which never deserted her, until within a 
few minutes of her departure. At the. last, she showed a perfect con- 
sciousness of the prayers and psalms, which I continued to read til1life 
was gone, by lifting up both her hands, and moving her lips, at the con. 
clusion of each: the power of articulation having left her. Her death 
was so very peaceful, that it was some minutes, before we could ascertain, 
whether she had breathed her last. When aU was over, I fol1owed my 
uncle's example, when my mother died, by repeating, in her children's 
presence, the prayer in the burial service, which returns thanks for such a 
release. 
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panied by IVlr. J ebb's eldest sister, l\liss J ebb, 
came to Abington. And this f:
mily party ,vas 
succeeded, in Septelnber, by the arrival of his 
brother, 1\1"1's. J ebb, and their t,vo elder children. 
It ,vas on this occasion that I fir
t had the 
happines.s of becolning acquainted ,vith that 
brother, Iny late honoured fi-iend Judge J ebb. 
The public merits and 
ervice
 of this truly 
eminent nlan, are very general1y kno\vn, and 
haye placed his nalne, ,vith honour, 
unong the 
,vorthies of Ireland; \vhere his lnelllory is grate- 
fully cherished, and ,vill be had in la
ting renlcnl- 
brance, by the good, of cyery party and persua- 
sion. But none can have kno,vn such a Jnan, as 
he ought to be kllo,vn, \vho have not seen hÏ1n, 

unidst the duties, and charities, of private and 


, I know how interested you must feel in all this; both as having 
kno\\ n her vIrtues, and as recognizing, in her, a worthy sis(er of those, 
\\ ho have, at such short intervals, gonCo before her. I 11é,-ve not known, it 
wcre impossible, I believe, to know, a more faultless charartcr. That 
remarkable gentleness of disposition, was not the evidenc(' of mere pa
<,ive 
\"irLues: . . for, in every relation of life, she was always fulfilling her 
appuinted duties, to the utmost of hel' po" cr. I can wdl relllcmber how 
she not merely bore the afflictions uf hcr hfe, hut exerted herself under 
them. Xone who kncw l1l'r, but have e>..perienccd hcr aCLive kinùness 
and genew!>ity; a family quality, ill which !'>he wa!'t ill no respf'ct inferior 
to her hrothers. .And in guildess 
implicity, alld humility, she alw re- 
sembled them. \\ïth aU of them, there were the evidences of a hea,enly 
C:lre, prospered through the whole coursc, of usefu], pious, innocent, and 
)lappy lives. 
, lJelicve mc, 1I1Y dear friend, 
, Ever aff\.'ctionat<.'1y )"Ollrs, 
, JOJlX JEDS.' 
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donlestic life. In the ground..,vork of their 
characters, . . integrity, candour, generosity, high. 
lnindedness, . . neyer were brethren Inore in unity, 
than Judge J ebb and the Bishop: in Inanner, on 
the other hand, they ,vere of perfectly opposite 
styles. Both were characteristically lnodest, and 
constitutionally shy: but, probably owing to the 
influences of their different professions, Bishop 
J ebb's native 1110desty and shyness occasioned a 
degree of reserve, in society, which his brother's 
daily contact with life enabled him to overCOlne. 
Both ,vere naturally playful; "rith a yein both of 
,vit, and humour: but the Bishop's manner, 
though cheerful, ,vas grave, and seldom relax- 
ed, except among intÏ1nate friends; ,vhile his 
brother's ,vas easy, lively, and universally pre- 
possessing. Thus gifted in lnanner, as in mind 
and heart, and po
se
sing the additional advan- 
tage of a light and graceful person, Judge Jebb 
was, when in society, ,vhat he seelned fOflned to 
be the deliciæ lHl1nall1
 generÙ;. 
His outward air and lnanner, were but the 
fair reflection of the inner lnan. His brother, 
with a pen dipt in the heart, has faithfully de- 
picted his exelnplary conduct, in all the relations 
of life. I can only add, that what he had been to 
hiln, as a brother, he became to HIe, as a friend; 
and never ,vas there truer, or surer friendship 
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than hi
. This :filillt tribute to departed excel- 
lence will be forgiven to one, ,vho o,ve
 to the 
constant friend
hip of the
e kindred :spirits, a 
debt of grateful renle11lbrance, ,vhich it is his 
heart's belief will survive, in other, and better 
,vorlds. 
In a letter to 1\11'. l\l c Cormick, lVIr. J ebb thus 
speaks of the visit just alluded to. ' The visit of 
Richard, Loui::,a, and their youngsters, ,vas, to 
l1le and IUY conlpanion }\tIre Forster, at least, 1110st 
delightful. I trust, to the visitors, too, it ,vas 
110t disagreeable. Richard is gaining ground in 
every good quality he al\vays possessed; with 
the addition uf good qualities, 110t, perhaps, be- 
fore, fully elicited. I believe there are not ill 
the ,vorld Inany such men.' 
In the COnl111 Jl1Ce111ent of 1815, 1\11'. JeLb "r
lS 
busily elnployed in revising, cOlnposing, and pre- 
paring notes and illustrations for tlH
 serillons of 
hi
 first published vollune. U 1'011 the notc:-" he 
,vrought con aJJlore; as it had long been his 
favourite practice, to cull select passages fi'olu 
his general reading, and treasure thenl in ðcrap- 
books, tor his O'Vll use; frcq uently cnriching his 
selections, by original reflections and criticislns. 
It no,v occurreù to hitn, that to illustrate printed 
serUlons, sOlue,vhat in the saine ,vay, lnight afford 
an .interesting and instructi\Te variety. The e:\.- 
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perilnent ,vas elninently successflù: the notes of 
his Volllll1e attracting early, and marked, atten- 
tion. It ,vas his nature to be often deeply 
affected, by incidents, and touches of feeling, 
o 
slight, as to pass unheeded by the generality 
of readers: this susceptibility was peculiarly 
I awakened, by the incidental touches of nature, 
so fiequently to be met ,vith in the Old and New 
Testaments. A favourite scriptural incident of 
this kind, ,vhich he introduced in a note to his 
serlnon on the character of ..A..brahalu, nlay be in- 
dicated as an exalnple: see 'Serlnons on subjects 
chiefly practical', p. 183. The maternal tender- 
ness of Hannah, and the filial piety of Samuel, so 
touchingly preserved in the prophet's mention 
of the 'little coat,' are here brought out in a 
l11anner, which, as appeared at the time, COln- 
pletely succeeded in iluparting to others lVir. 
J ebb's own feeling. 
In April, he ,vent to Dublin; and, early in 
May, proceeded to London, to superintend, on 
the spot, the publication of his volume; which, 
on the introduction of Dr. Magee, had been 
readily undertaken by Messrs. Cadell and Davies. 
Imlnediately on his arrival in to,vn, he was in.. 
vited by the \vorthy son-in..la,v of his ti'iend Mr. 
Stock of Bristol, the late J. H. Butter,vorth, jUl1. 
Esq., of Fleet Street, to becolne his guest, during 
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the })rogress of his book through the press; and 
the invitation ,vas given in that genuine spirit 
of English hospitality, to ,,'hich he has often 
al1uded, and ,vhich, to hiIn, ,vas al"Tays irresist- 
ible. In this convenient neighbourhood, and con- 
genial society, he passed several happy "reeks; 
dividing his time between the printers, the book- 
shops, and occasional engageinents ,vith his 
other friends, including an excursion of a week 
to Huntingdonshire, and Calnbridge. His book, 
mean,vhile, caIne out; and, on his return to 
to,vn, he found hilnself already in the position of 
a 
ucces
ful author. His nalne ,va
 no,v in 
fashion; his London engagements thickened; 
and he enjoyed, in prospect, the delightful hope 
of re-visiting l\Irs. Hannall l\Iore, and his friends 
in the neighbourhood of Bristol, . . "Then a letter 
from Ireland announced the alarn1Ïngly increasing 
illness, already adverted to, of his beloved friend 
and kinslnan, 1\lr. 
lcCorlnick. 
I Io"r he acted, on receiving thi
 afflicting in- 
telligence, Inay best be told in hi
 o,vn ,,,urds. 
The follo,ving extract is taken frolTI a letter ,,'hich 
I received from hitn, dated ROt;strcvor, July 21. 
1815 . . ' Yesterday sennight, at 
n early hour, 
my }Joor brother-in-hnv ,vas released fro]11 his 
pains. I-I e expired ,vithout a struggle or a groan; 
and I do hun1bly trust, that his end ,vas PEACE. 
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His fatuily have since been graciously supported: 
they have the hUlnan consolation of 111any most 
attached, and sympathizing friends, . . for I hardly 
ever kne\v a luan so deeply beloved, as he that is 
gone; and the love extends to his f:
tnily. But, 
whether \ve look to hiln, or to thelnselves, . . I do 
believe that they have, and enjoy, greater than 
hlunan consolations. For tnyself. . I have lost (for 
a ,vhile) one of tny earliest, 1l10st attached, and 
most serviceable friends. The poor fello\v loved 
Ine truly: he rej oiced to have 
een tne in his 
last hours, and that I ,vas on the spot to assist in 
cOlnforting my dear sister. Ho\v great reason 
have I to be thankful for the thought put into 
IllY Inind, that I ,yould lea'
e London, and hasten 
here! I have been greatly. . greatly rewarded, for 
so doing. And ,vhat \volùd 1l0\V be Iny feelings, 
had I stifled the lnovelnent,.. and relnained 
,vhere I ,vas! Perhaps I never could have en- 
dured the self-reproach of again visiting those 
English friends, ,vholn I Inay hereafter, if it 
please Providence, rejoin ,vithout a blush.' 
Froln this scene of fatnily affliction having well 
fulfilled all the duties of a brother and a friend, 
he returned to Abington in August, at a titne 
when the county of Tipperary ,vas in a state of 
open insurrection, and the adjoining county of 
LiInerick on the eve of being placed, also, under 
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the restrictions of the Insurrection Act. He 
found his parish of Abington, ho\vever, (before 
hi
 incumbency, a very trouble
olne district of 
Limerick) in a 
tate of the Inost perfect quiet. 
And no,v it ,vas, that 1\lr. J ebb first had practical 
experience, of the place \vhich he held in the 
affections of his ROlnan catholic parishioners, 
and of the effects, upon the Ininds of the Irish 
peasantry, of a life spent in the quiet discharge 
of duty, and the judicious excrci
e of unosten- 
tatious kindness. 
The tranquillity of the parish, and the good 
spirit of his parishioners, are mentioned incident- 
ally, in a letter to l\Irs. .l\/fcConnick, written 
shortly after his return; a letter further inter- 
esting, as expressive of his fraternal affection, 
guided, equally, by christian wisdom, and prac- 
tical good sense. 


, Abington GIebc, Aug. 20. 1815. 
, My DEAREST BESS, 
, YOUR mo
t kind, and excellent letter reached 
111C, just at the tÎ1ne I could lllOst have ,vbihcd, 
\yithin about an hour of Iny return to Iny quiet 
hOlne. 
, The tone and teJnper of your letter are just 
,\ hat I expected, and, let 111C add, all Ita I co ld 
de
f(i1"e. It is lilY hope and trust that you ".ill be 
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enabled to proceed as you h
ve begun; and 
then you will find, Inore and more, every thing 
co-operating for your good. l\Iercies and bless- 
ings, I humbly venture to predict, are in store 
for you, ,vhich exceed all that are past. Cherish, 
only, a devotional spirit; and pray that you may 
be enabled to cherish it ,visely; and a cheerful, 
happy spirit, will assuredly not be ,vanting. You 
cannot fail, either, to be sensible, that, under 
the \\Teighty responsibility of such a family, the 
good and pleasant dispositions of your dear 
children, afford ground to work upon, which, if 
rightly cultivated, will produce good fi.uit in 
abundance. That you Inay be prospered and 
protected in all your ways, is my fervent prayer. 
'I cannot but greatly approve of your con- 
tinuance at Rosstrevor, for the ,vinter; so 
weighty a business as your final settlement, 
should not be hastily carried on. Y et I think it 
probable, that the plan ,vhich Richard first 
thought of; may, on the fullest consideration, 
prove the most eligible; that, I mean, of Port- 
arlington. The objections, either to Dublin, or 
its immediate neighbourhood, are Inany and im- 
portant; the advantages, on the other hand, 
are, perhaps, rather equivocal. The drawback 
011 Portarlington . . I Inean that of l.Jreaking new 
VOL. I. K 
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ground. . I an1 fàr from overlooking; and I can 
enter with sympathy into your feelings upon it : 
still, it is, I verily believe, far ,vorse in prospect, 
than it ,vould prove upon actual trial. "r e are 
\vonderful1y formed for adjustment to the vary- 
ing circunlstances of this life; ,ve are taught to 
regard, and to pass through life, as a pilgrÌ1nage; 
but to enjoin our doing 
o, \vould be a tyrannous 
oppression, if \ye were not gifted ,vith po\vers 
for the achievement. Those powers we have. 
Froin ,vant of use, we may not know we have 
thelTI; from ,vant of sublnission to the Divine 
,vill, we may destroy them; hut, unless we are 
grossly unjust to ourselves, \ve may call theln 
forth on every occasion of necessity, or rather, 
the very necessity itsel
 will bring them into 
action. This, in Iny O\Vll narro\v experience, I 
have found to be L:"tct; and those who are far 
,viser and better than I am, have borne the 
strongest, and the most repeated testimony, that 
such exercis
 of the ,yelf-acco7JI1Jturlnfing filculty, 
invariably adùs to the conscious happiness of life. 
As you justly observe, ho,vever, we shall have 
ample time for consideration; and I know that 
you "rill be ,veIl borne through \vhatever, on full 
consiileration, you are le(l to adopt, a') ) our 
fÌIture schcßle of life. 
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, You will be glad to know, that I found this 
neighbourhood in perfect tranquillity and peace. 
No manner of disturbance has occurred here 
since I left hOlne; and I am in hopes matters 
may so remain. 'Ve can leave the doors un... 
guarded, and move freely, at all hours; and I 
am told, f1'oln good authority, that, individually, 
I am very popruar among the inhabitants; more 
so than ,,"ould have been iInagined, till my long 
I. 
absence called forth their feelings. 
, I trust, my dearest Bess, that, here and else. 
where, we shall often meet. Should Portarling- 
ton be your destination, its cOlnparative neigh- 
bourhood to me would be very delightful: in all 
ca
es, ho,vever, ,ve must draw closely together. 
Adieu I l\Iay God Ahnighty bless and preserve 
you and yours t 
, Ever your l110st affectionate brother, 
'JOHN JEBn.' 


'Vhile thus, at the same tilne, giving himself 
to the claÍ1ns of family affection f and preparing 
to reSUlne, amidst surrounding alarl11, the peace- 
ful tenor of his Abington life, he was not un.. 
mindful of his beloved studies. Early in October, 
he tells 1\11'. Knox, 'I have taken to two things, 
in which I find comfort already; and hope, 
K 2 
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progressively, to find lllore and lnore: the daily 
reading of a portion of the Greek Testament 
(lneilnet in usuIn); and, also, the reading of 
Saint Chrysostom on Saint l\Iatthcw.' These 
daily lections in Saint Chrysostom, \vhile they 
much increased his relish for the ,vritings of that 
great ancient, suggested a congenial literary em- 
ployment for the ensuing \vinter lnonths. He 
had already translated, ,ve have seen, at an 
earlier period, some specimens fro111 Saint Chry- 
sostom: he no\v seriously thought of attelnpting 
a trÅnslation of one of his larger treatises; and 
tnade choice of that most generally known and 
esteemed, his celebrated treatise on the Priest- 
hood. The hours devoted to this undertaking, 
were borrowed from sleep: he rose every morn- 
ing about four o'clock (his usual time of rising 
in ,vinter, especially,vhen he had any work in 
hand); lighted his own fire (a practiee, perhaps, 
adopted fi
oln the example of Mr. Knox); and 
prosecuted his translation until breah.f:
st-hour. 
In a few ,veeks, the version ,vas nearly com- 
pleted; but, though \vritten, and in many parts 
rewritten, with his accustomed care, he could 
not succeed -in satisfying his o\\'n dClnalJds, . . 
,vhich were certainly very high: for he required, 
in translations, not only great fiùelity, and criti- 
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cal correctness, but, also, the spirit, grace, and 
fi
eedom of original composition. * This, in his 
version of the De Sacerdotio, he seelTIed, to his 
o,vn ear, not to have sufficiently attained; he, 
accordingly, laid aside the work; and never 
after could be prevailed on to resume, or even 
to re-peruse it. The 1.\18., of which others, 
probably, ,vould form a very different estimate, 
is preserved al110ng his unfinished papers. 
His o,vn avocations, however, when most 
interesting to himsel
 never interfered ,vith his 
,villingness, and readiness, to contribute his best 
thoughts and counsels, whenever sought, for the 
direction of others. 'Ve have just seen hiln 
engaged upon his translation frolTI Saint Chry- 
sostoln: about this time, he received an appli- 
cation f1'o111 his niece, Miss MCCormick, at the 
request of a friend, for a selection of such books, 
I 
as he would recoll1mend for the use of a mother, 
in the l110ral and religious training of her child- 
ren. As inquiries of this nature are not infre- 
quently made; it may be interesting to 111any 
readers, and instructive, possibly, to not a few, 


· His feeling upon this subject, recalls to mind Dryden's standard of 
translation: . . 


, Nor ought a genius less than his that writ 
Attempt translation j for transplanted wit, 
All the defects of air and soil doth share, 
And colder brains, like colder climates are.' 
K 8 
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to learn how they ,vere, on this occasion, 
ans,vered by l\Ir. J ebb. 


'Abington Glcbe, Feb. 15. 1816. 


I 1\1 Y DEAR ALICIA, 
, I NOT only do not think you presumptuous in 
\vriting to IHe, but I thank you lTIOst cordially 
for the pleasure your letter gave Ine, and take 
the best means in my povier of sho\ving what I 
feel, by Inaking an ilnmediate, though, I fear, 
imperfect answer. On another sheet of paper, I 
shall ,vrite a list of books, ,vhich you can enclose 
to your friend l\Irs. R * :11:; confining myself: as I 
presume she ,volIld ,vish, to those of a religious 
description, or at least bearing on religion. I 
fear, ,vhen she receives and acts upon it, her 
opinion of your 'uncle's taste and judgment' 
may not rise; at the same time, if I be fortunate 
enough to point out but one author, that can 
agreeably and usefully add to the store of such 
a Inind, and the c0111fort of such a heart, it ,vill 
be of little con
equence, whether the recom- 
ßlender does, or docs not sink, to hi
 proper 
level. You are not, ho,vever, to in1agine I 
un 
indifferent to the good opinion of those, ,vho
 
like l\Irs. It * to, unite picty ,vith taste. "Then 
this can be honestly attained, it is assuredly to 
be prized as a blessing, which it '\vould be affect- 
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ation, or sOlnething ,vorse, to slight, . . as it would 
be vanity, or worse than vanity, inordinately to 
pursue. I should be glad you would Inention 
to lVlrs. R * 
, that the list is Ineagre, because I 
do not like to name books, however useful or 
valuable, to any considerable portion of which I 
may have strong objections; and that, even in so 
brief a list, there are few books, to which I ,vould 
give unqualified approbation. In reading, it has 
been my own plan, to select 'here a little, and 
there a little,' and then to systematize as I could 
for myself; a circumstance which, in some re- 
spects, disqualifies me for the office of being a 
good literary caterer for others. 
'Fare"Tell, my dear Alicia, 
'Ever your truly affectionate uncle, 
, JOHN JEBB.' 


, P. S. Having \vritten my list, which I have 
endeavoured to make a sort of catalogue rai. 
sonné, I send it precisely as my thoughts first 
occurred, therefore much order cannot be ex- 
pected in it. 
, SCOUGAL'S Life of God in the Soul of Man. 
, The title of this little manual may appear 
somewhat puritanical: but it is free from the 
slightest puritanical tincture; and is, throughout, 
no less soundly rational, than it is deeply pious. 
K 4 
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It contains, in small compass, a great ,veight of 
practical divinity; the btyle is pure, and ahnost 
elegant, and is relnarkable considering the age 
and conn try of the \vriter. He ,vas a Scotch 
episcopal clergyn.lan, and diell about the clu
e 
of the seventeenth century. Bishop Burnet 
,vrote a recomnlendatory preface. 
, "T ORTHINGTO
 on 
elf-resignation. 
'This little book is rarely to be lnet with. 
Less finished and systeu1atic than the former, 
it is more profound in spirituality. "r orthington 
has sounded the depths of christian philosophy; 
and, ,,'"ith his christianity, he incorporated the 
best and noblest le
sons of Plato and his f01- 
lo"rers, without, ho,vever, ,vanùering into the 
enchanted ground, or among the air-built castles 
of lnysticism. 
, HO"
E'S (the Hon. Charles) l\leditations. 
, This exquisite little book consists of the pri- 
vate thoughts of the virtuous author, thro"
ll 
do\vn for his o,vn personal edification, and 
,vithout the least thought they ,vollld ever be 
made public; after his death, ho,vever, partly at 
the inst1-IlCC of lVigld-thollght.
 Young, they ,vere 
printed; and in truth they are an invaluable 
treasure. .l\Iore sober sense, or heart-elevatiug 
piety, has rarely been condensed, by any hunUIU 
being, into so small a COlllpass. 1\f1'. IIo,vc had 
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been much in the world; in the reigns of 
Charles and James II. he had been employed on 
foreign elubassies; but retired, 'v hile fortune 
courted his stay, to his paternal estate, and to 
the cultivation of his own heart. 
, LUCAS on Happiness. 
'This book has been lately republished, and is 
well kno\vn. The first volume, in some parts, 
,vill appear dry: the second is adlnirable through- 
out, leading on the reader through the Inost 
rational course, and by well-marked gradations, 
to the just end of his being: 


SOlne there are, that by due steps aspire 
To lay their just hands on the golden key 
That opes the Palace of Eternity. 


, To this book may be added Practical Christi- 
anity, by the saIne author. 
, Two sermons by the learned CUD\VORTH. 
, These contain the essence of practical reli- 
gion, and, besides, are most learned, eloquent, and 
philosophical. They are annexed to the quarto 
edition of the author's stupendous 'Intellectual 
System,' and have been lately republished in 
separate pamphlets, one at Rivington's, London, 
the other at Ed \vards', Cork. 
'JEREMY TAYLOR'S Sermons. 
, These are too well known to need a character; 
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,ve do not hold a taper to the sun. The 3d vo1. 
of the octavo edition is the best worthy of re- 
peated peru
,ù; anù, of that vollune, the serInon 
before the university of Dublin is transcendently 
cxcellell t. Allo"rance ,vill of course be luaùe, 
for the soarings of an exuberant imagination, 
and for quotations of greek and latin after the 
111IDlller of his day; the sense of ,vhich, ho,vever, 
is conlmonly given in English. 
'The Holy Dyingt of the :s<.une author, is ,yen 
,vorth y of being studied. 
, The Holy Living, I do not mention, because 
though, in many parts, truly and deeply edifying, 
there is an occasional coarseness of nlanner, 
\vhich ,vas tolerated in the ruder days of our 
ancestors, but which has been exploded by the 
better taste and judgment of to-day. 
, Taylor's Life of Christ, has also been repub- 
lished, and would be a proper compallion for the 
above articles. I see a new life of Bishop Taylor 
advertized, ,vhich, it is preslulled, ,vould be \vorth 
purchasing. 
, OGDEN'S SerITIOns. 
, I mention these especially for the sake of two 
achnirable little discourses, on the 10th command- 
ment. Other serlnons too in the volulne, arc 
very instructive. The manner is peculiar; con- 
densed, pungent, eloquent, ,vitty, and pathetic. 
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In the whole compass of modern pulpit elo. 
quence, I know not a passage of such genuine
 
unaffected pathos as the description of a good 
and bad SOllt and the picture of the ll1isery of an 
unhappy parent, at the close of the 11 th sermon, 
on the 5th commandluent. 
'BISHOP BUTLER'S Analogy and Serlnons. 
'The profoundest ,yorks of modern titues; 
which must not be read, except by those, ,vho 
are able and willing to labour, to digest, and to 
retain; but ,vhich ,vill aluply repay tho:se, ,vho 
study them as they should be studied: display- 
ing the wisdom, consistency, and equity of the 
divine plans; and laying open the nature of 
them, at once ,vith the minuteness of a mental 
anatomist, and ,vith tbe comprehensiveness of an 
ahnost angelical intelligence. 
, DR. TO'VNSON'S Works. 
, Of these, the greater part are subjects of 
Biblical criticism; a criticism however, uniting, 
in a singular degree, th
 character of inge.. 
nnity and sobriety, of elegance and learning, 
of nlinute research, and yet of lnental free- 
dOlu and enlargelnent. His discourses on the 
four Gospels, throw an original light on their 
design and execution. His harlnony and pa- 
raphrase of the history of the Resurrection, &c. 
do away many difficulties; and do so, without 
ever (as is too frequently the case) creating 
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difficulties, as it ,vere for the purpose of 
ushering in an imperfect, unsatisf:'lctory solu- 
tion. But his Serl110nS are, especially, the 
part of these two yoltunes, to which attention 
should be directed. They are but four in nUlll- 
ber, and are models in their kind; elegant, 
snnple, unaffected, apparently in elaborate ; but 
they ,vill, on close study, be found the result 
of deep thought, ,,"ell revised, and patiently cor- 
rected. The sermon on the Inanncr of our 
Lord's teaching, is aillong the most finished in 
our language; that on the Rechabites, in the 
easiest and most unpretending Inanner, presents 
to us the cheerfulness of christian self-denial. 
His Life, by Archdeacon Churton, is a beautiful 
sketch; the biography of the character is par- 
ticularly,vell dra,vn. 
'Lo,vTH's Lectures on IIebrew Poetry; 
translated by Gregory. . 
, "Thocver has not read this book, has yet to 
learn, the chief sources of beauty in the Scrip- 
tures of the Old Tcsbl1nent. An able fi'icnd of 
Inine once :-;aid, that, in this work, there is a Ininor 
inspiration; and I cannot think he ,vas fil1
 astray. 
Froln the lninute and peculiar structure of the 
hebre,,, poetical sentences, to the sublinlest 
flights of poetical invention, a flood of light is 
poured on excellences, ,vhich had for ages 
escaped the notice of critics, but which Lo,vth 
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reuders f:
lniliar to every reader, who has the 
least pretensions to judgment and sensibility. 
, ISAAC 'V ALTON'S Lives: Edited by Dr. 
Zouch. 8vo. 
'The honest simplicity, native can dour, un- 
tutored eloquence, and genuine love of goodness 
of Isaac 'Valton, have stood the test of near a 
century and a hal
 and gradually rise in the 
public estimation. His lives of five most dis- 
tinguished lnembers of our church, not only do 
alnple justice to individual piety and learning; 
but thro\\T a Inild and cheerful light upon the 
Inanners of an interesting age, as ,veIl as upon 
the venerable features of our 1110ther church. 
Dr. Johnson had thoughts of re-editing this 
volume. It cannot, however, be regretted, that 
the task was undertaken by Dr. Zouch, \vho 
,vas 1110re intiu1ately acquainted ,vith theology, 
and theological writers; and whose alnple notes 
unite rich in
truction, and very agreeable enter- 
tainlnent. 
, BUR
ET'S Lives. Republished, 1815, by 
"... atson, Capel Street, Dublin. 
, I alll particular in mentioning this edition, 
because it has a preface, which is a most just and 
beautiful defence of our church, froll1 certain 
puritanical objections; and which, in n1any im- 
portant particulars, lnay serve as a guard against 
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several prevalent errors of the religious ,vorld. 
The lives themselves are the master-pieces of 
Burnet. 'Vhen he \vrote of genuine goodness, 
he seems to haye \vritten \vith an angel's quill. 
Had he never ,vritten lllore than the serillon for 
Robert Boyle, the character of Queen l\Iary, 
and the brief sketch of Archbishop Leighton, 
he \vould have deserved the adlniration of pos- 
terity. 
, ARCHDISHOP LEIGHTO
'S ,yorks. 
, These \vritil1gs are often tinged with the cal- 
vinisln of the day. But, after making every 
needful abatenlent, ,ve 111USt confess, that Leigh- 
ton was a human seraph; uniting the solar 
,varlnth \vith the solar light, and, throughout, 
exhibiting the purest, most unnlingled goodness. 
His commentary on St. Peter is a treasure of 
devotion. His theological lectures are the, cry 
philosophy of the N e\v 1-"'estalnent; a-nd his 111eùi- 
tations on 
OITle of the psahns, raise us to those 
purer anù sublilne hcight
, ,,,here it wa
 Lcigh- 
ton's delight and privilege, habitually to d,vell. 
, BISHOP HORNE'S "T orks. 
, The good Bishop is '\, cheerful, pious, elegant 
companion; rarely profound, but always pleasing, 
and son1ctimc::, eloquent. The openings of hi
 
scnn01JS are oflcn heautifu1. Hi
 pret:
ce to the 
psalnl
 i!'\ hi
 Blaster-piece, and ùeserve:
 to ùe 
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read again and again. These are 
afe vollunes 
to be pnt into the hands of young people. 
, ED'" ARDS on the Affections. 
'Though an American and a Presbyterian, I 
cannot omit this most able writer. He has the 
phraseology, in lTIany places, of his sect; but 
living as he did in extraordinary times, and wit- 
nessing what is called a revival of religion, he 
wrote this work for the purpose of detecting 
TI1Ise pretences, by which multitudes deceive 
themselves and others, as to their religious state. 
There is not, in divinity ancient or tTIodern, a 
more heart-searching book than this. 
, ED',," ARDS on Redemption. 
'In this work, the author, ,vith vast reach and 
comprehension of mind, exhibits christianity a
 a 
grand schelne, for the final accomplishment of 
our Saviour's Kingdom. His views are, at once, 
most sober, and most sublime. Unlike modern 
prophets, he is never wise above that which is 
,vritten: but then, he has drunk deeply into 
those fountains, ,vhich fe,v have touched ,vith 
their lips. 
, FLEURY: Discours sur l'Histoire Ecclési- 
astique. 
'The most enlarged and liberal ,vriter of the 
Gallicau Church. rrhese discourses, on the 
whole, present the 1110st masterly and philosophi- 
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cal outline in existence, of ecclesiastical history. 
The errors of his Church, "There they occur, are 
obvious: he nlay be read ,vithout jealousy or 
suspicion; for he scorned the artifices of the dis- 
ingenuous Bossuet. 
, NICOLE. Essais de 
Iorale, &c. 25 V ols. 
121no. at Dulau's. 
'These books, lnaking an abatement for Roman 
catholic error, are the mo
t extensive and valu- 
able repository ,vith ,vhich I aln acquainted, of 
practical piety; manly, solid, scriptural, and every 
where bottolned on a just kno,vledge of hUlnan 
nature. ' 


To this catalogue raisonné, may be subjoined 
a 1\18. sketch of a select volume of sacred 
poetry, found alnong Bishop Jebb's papers. 
SELECTIONS, l\IORAL AND SACRED, 


FRO:\[ THE EARLIER ENGLISH POETS. 


I. Spencer's Hymn of Heavenly Love, Todd's edition. 
2. .... · .'s Hymn of Heavenly Beauty, ibid. 
3. From Sir John Davies' Imnlortality of the Soul, Anders. 
Poets, ii. 698. 
4. Virtue, by l\Ir. Geo. Herbert, \Vorks, p. 18 J. 
5. Peace, by ditto, ibid. p. 23
j. 
6. Character of a happy Life, by Sir Henry \V otton, "r aI- 
ton's Life, Angl. p. 35. 
7. From Fletcher's Purple Island. 
1. Canto v. stanzas 61 . . 68. Anderson, vol. iv. 
Canto vii. I. .7. 
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Canto ix. 2-5. 10. 12-16. 19.21-23.30,31. 
Canto xii. 32. (line 1.) 37. 39. 
Can to xii. 2-6. 
8. Psalm cxxx. by P. Fletcher. 
9. From G. Fletcher's Christ's Victory, &c. 
Justice, Part i. stanzas 10, 
ll. 15, 16. Ibid. p.497. 
10. From Ben Jonson's Elegy on Lady JanePaulet. Ibid. p.592. 
11. From Ben Jonson's Elegy on Lady Venetia Digby. Ibid. 
p. 595. 
12. From Drummond's Flowers of Sion. Ibiù. p.659, &c. 
I. XVIII. XXV. XXVI. XXVII. XXX. XXXI. 
13. Crashaw's Epitaph on 1\lr. Herries. Ibid. p. 728. 
14. Crashaw's Description of a religious House, &c. Ibid. 
p. 748. 
15. Crashaw's Paraphrase of Psalm xxiii. Ibid. p. 712. 


In March, 1816, J\tlr. Jebb resulned, with fresh 
spirit, his inquiry into the style of the N c,v 
Teshullent; ,vhich, since his letter to Dr. Magee, 
had been suspended, by the interruption of other 
literary avocations. March 29., he writes to Mr. 
Knox, 'For the last three or four weeks, I have 
been Illore busily, and lllore pleasantly occupied, 
than for years; haying finished, perhaps, three 
fifths of IllY relTIarks, on the hebraic distribution 
of the New Testament; finished, I mean, so 
llluch of the first copy, ,vith a view to publication, 
lllore to IllY Illind, and lTIOre thoroughly at 111Y 
ease, than I could have dared to anticipate: th e 
whole will probably run to 800 pages 8vo.' 


VOL. I. 


L 
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The subject, as no,v treated, extended to four 
large fasciculi, under the title of 'Ilenlarks 
upon the style of the Ne,v Testament; chiefly 
,vith regard to the prevalence of an hebraic 
structure in its sentences and period
.' Haying 
advanced thus fill', he laid, according to hi
 
custom, his papers aside, until the ardour of 
composition 
hould have subsided. And, upon 
returning to examine ,,,hat he had ,vritten, he 
,vas satisfied that, ,vhile a considerable advance 
had been Inade upon his fornlcr es
ay, he had 
not yet reached beyond the selection, enlarge- 
111cnt, and 1110re perspicuous arrangeillent of his 
ll1aterials. He therefore, a second tÏ1ne, cahnly 
relinquished the hope of publication, until a plan 
,;hould have arisen in his lnind, which Inight give 
systeln and unity to his ,vork: nor did he ,vait 
in vain: the plan finally adopted, ,vas the off- 
spring of a lnolnellt; though the fin-ourable 
1I10lnent "Tas still to be delayed for several years. 
l\lean\vhile, it ,,-as the good pleasure of that 
gracious Providence, in ,\? hich he ever trusted, 
that his fi\Ìth should be exercised, and his pa- 
tience pro\?ed, by other duties, by fresh finnily 
afflictions, and by successive attacks of illness of 
the nlost alarlning kind. 
In the sumlner of this year, he ,\Tas iny
ted by 
the Archbishop to exchange the rectory of 
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Abington, for that of Golden, within four lniles 
of Cashel. Deeply feeling the kindness of this 
option, yet fearing, at the 
ame time, the effect, 
upon his future studies, of a removal to a parish, 
where he Inust begin as a builder, . . there being 
no glcbe house; he begged to leave the decision 
entirely with his Grace, as a private friend. The 
decision was, most considerately, made for him 
in the negative: and he relnained, accordingly, 
at Abington. 
He had early, and continually increasing 
cause for thankfulness, at his continuance in this 
quiet retreat. Hitherto, the parish of Abingtoll, 
peopled ahnost entirely by !{oman catholics, 
had allowed little scope for the duties of the 
pastoral care. About the close of the year 1816, 
however, a signal opportunity ,vas, most unex- 
pectedly, afforded, of proving the efficiency, and 
superiority, of the ministry of the Church of 
England, in the hands of a pastor like Mr. Jebb, 
in the t'ìce of the Church of Rome itself: and in 
the person of a InelIlber of the ROIIlan catholic 
communion; by the happy conversion, at once 
frolll Ron1anislIl and froln infidelity, of a gentle- 
Ulan of cultivated n1ind, connected both ,vith the 
ROIIlan catliolic hierarchy and aristocracy. The 
circumstances of this very remarkable case 
happen to be preserved in a letter, written at the 
L 2 
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titne, at the request of 111Y 1110ther. A copy of 
this letter has been lately recovered; and as 
such a doclunellt is likely to }>o
sess a fresher 
interest, than any statelnent dra\vn up at this 
distance of tinle, I need not apologize for pre- 
senting it to the reader. 
, Your wish to learn further particulars of our 
departed convert, Inust be cOlnplied "Tith. The 
circulllstances of this occurrence, and the case of 
the individual, are too relnarkable to be left 
unrecorùed. I cannot, I ,vill confess, but look 
upon it as singular, that, in this rell10te district, 
our excellent fi'iend should gain to his 11lillistry 
such a seal, as the 1110st favourable situation, ill u. 
long life, could hardly be expected to supply. 
Is not this some\vhat like providential C0111penS- 
ation ? 
, The person, respecting \VhOl11 you inquire, ,vas 
of an olù, and highly respectable, Itolnall catholic 
fan1Ìly: on the feulale side, connected both \vith 
the hierarchy, and the aristocracy, of that cOln- 
mUllion; his Inothcr being uiece to the titular 
Bishop of Cork (Dr. 1\10) Ian), anù to the late 
Lord DUllboyne. His o,vn naU1C ,vas It * ,. * :If< :If< . 
lIe had married a 111Clnbcr of our Church; a 
\\.ido\v lady, equally respectable \\Tith hiu1self in 
her fiUl1i1y and connection
. 1'hey had settled, 
about 15 .rears since, upon a u10ulltaill far111; 
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,vhich Mr. R * * ,.. * if:. 's taste and skill (he ,vas by 
profession a landscape gardener) converted, at 
once, into a valuable property, and a most comfort- 
able residence. Mr. R * * * "" *, at the age of 15, fell 
into the hands of a falnilyfi'iend; a man offortune, 
a physician, and an infidel. :FrOlTI this gentleman 
(he had now no better instructor), he imbibed 
that unhappy taint, which accolnpanied hilli, until 
within a few llionths of his last illness. In every 
other respect, indeed, he had lived correctly: 
he ,vas of gentle temper; just in his dealings; a 
kind husband, a kind fhther, a good landlord, and 
a steady friend. But, on the subject of religion, 
and especially of revealed religion, he ,vas, not 
in heart only, but professedly, and profanely, an 
unbeliever. Froin his youth up, he had been 
:f:1.miliar \vith the philosophic infidelity of France 
and Scotland. The ,vritings of Rousseau, 
V oltaire, and Volney, with those of their con- 
temporaries and coadjutors, H ume and Gibbon, 
becalne his meat and drink. And their principles, 
he Inade no scruple to circulat
, ,vherever he was 
under no restraint of respect, or politeness. In 
society, ho,vever, \vhere this ,vas the case, he 
kne\v ho,v, (as we can testify) to behave ,vith 
perfect propriety. . . Such was 1\11'. It., when we 
first becan1C acquainted with him, about three 
years SIncc. 


L 3 
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'That acquaintance arose as follows. Mrs. I
. 
being a ll1elnber of the Church of England, and 
Jlaving liberty to bring up her daughter in her 
own COllllllunion, 1\11'. J ebb, of course, felt it 
to be his duty to visit her, alllong his other 
parishioners. "r e ,vent there accordingly; 
and ,vere so politely received, both by 1\11". and 
1\lrs. R., that Mr. J ebb invited thCID to pass a 
day or t\VO at the Glebe: they did so: and this 
attention, it seems, never was forgotten. 
, I no,v come to more interesting particulars. 
About nine 1110nths ago (as 1\1rs. R. has since in- 
formed us), lVIr. R. "Tas engaged, professionally, 
at a gentlelnan's place, in the county of ,V cst. 
meath. One morning, heing, as he thought, 
quite a,yake, his mother, ,vho had been deaçl 
many years, stood before him at the bedside; 
and addressed hiul thus: 'l\lak.e your soul * ; 
there is no tillle to lose; you "Tin die next N 0- 
veIn ber.' 
, At this time, 1\11'. It. ,vas in his llsual state of 
health: the incident, ho,vever, made a deep 
lodgmcnt; and he acquainted .Nrr
.. It. ,vith it, 
shortly after his return home. In the cour
e of 
the snmlner, his health bccalllc de1icate; and he 
,vas advised to spend a littlp tilDe at l\laUo\v. He 


.. An expression current mnong hi"h Rom<U1i...ls, and cquivall'ut to 
· n'p
nt and be converteù.' 
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did so : but found little benefit. On his return, the 
serious nnpression of the drealn still continuing, 
and coming into rather painful conflict with his 
infidel doubtings, he 
aid to his wife, 'I ain not 
easy in IllY mind; Mr. Jebb is a wise and good 
lnan; I will go and open my mind to hiln.' He 
called here, accordingly, while I ,vas absent; an 
incident in the conversation gave hilll an opening; 
he just threw out, that he sOlnetilnes looked into 
books, about re1igious matters; and that he had 
lately read, ,vith llluch satisfaction, Lord Lyttleton 
on the Conversion of St. Paul. 1\11'. J ebb, aware 
of 1\;11". R.'s thorough infidelity, and conceiving 
this to be no more than a polite façon de parler, 
did not enconrage the conversation: and Mr. R. 
had not courage to come directly to the motive 
of his visit. The visit, ho,vever, led Mr. J ebb to 
think of sending a copy of his serlllons to his 
pa1'i
hioner, Mrs. R. He heard nothing In ore of 
the fal11ily, until about four ,veeks since; when 
1\1r. S., l\frs. R.'s son by her Fortner lnarriage, 
called here, to inforul Mr. J ebb that 1\1"1'. R. was 
dying; that Mr. Jebb's serillons had produced a 
wonderful change in his mind; that the ROl11an 
clergy had been \\
ith hiln, . . had talked ll1uch 
with hitn, but without satisfying; and that he 
now expressed an ardent wish to see Mr. J ebb. 
1\11'. S. begged we would go, as it were, to pay a. 
L 4 
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visit; and 
aid he kne\v ho\v ,vclconle we should 
be. \Ve set out the next 1110rning. On reaching 
1\11'. R.'
, we learned, that he had just giyen 
directions to send for 1\11'. Jchb. It no" appeared 
ho\\
 proyidcntial "Tas 1\11'. R.'s last yisit to Abing- 
ton, and the conseqnent gift, to his lady, of 1\1r. 
J ebb's yolulne. Mrs. R. confirll1cd to us her son's 
report, that 1\11'. It.'s change of heart and vie,vs 
was, under divine Proyidence, to be attributed 
\\Tholly to the perusal of this boolc '''hen first 
they received the vollune, 1\1 rs. R. read one 
ser1110n; and told her husband she greatly liked 
it: he replied, 'I \vill not take your report, I 
\vill judge for myself.' lIe took up the book: 
he read it: and he read it again. The effect, ,ve 
,vere called to ,vitness. It was, indeed, Inarvel- 
louse The conflict bet\veen the old h
aYen and the 
ne,v, bet,veen faith and infidelity, ,vas still 
evcre : 
but the po"rer of God ,vas upon hillI, and the 
snares of hell ,vcre fast loo
elling. Every thing 
,vhich it ,va
 prudent, or pos
iblc, to put before a 
dying luan, in the \\
ay of e, idence "", "
as put 


· His great distress of mind was, that, while most anxious to become 
a be1iever in christianity, he found his mind so prE'-occupied, by the in- 
fidel objections upon which it had been feeding for so many year
, as to 
leave no room for the admi':i!>ion of the oppo
ite truths: the thorns had 
sprung up, and choked the entrancc. It may be satisfactory to some to 
learn the means, ',hich, in this cac;e, proved efIcctual to remove so painful 
an ob!:itruction: it was a quotation from Bishop Hutlt'r: he wac; advised 
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before hinl: but this was little, compared ,vith 
the force that "Tought "\vithin. Within three 
days (a brief turn for such a transforlnatioll) all 
doubtings had pas:-,ed away: a spirit of unbeliet
 
the gro\vth of forty years, subsided into the spirit 
of a little child. The day before our first visit, 
t\VO priests had been ,,,ith hiln, for several hours; 
1\11'. It. heard, for the last tilne, all they had to 
urge; and the result of this intervie\v "
as, his 
detern1Ïnation to die under the Illinistry of Mr. 
Jebb, and in the COlnlTIUnion of the Church of 
England. On visiting hiln the second tiIHe, "\ve 
found hiln in a fralne so penitent, so lUlIn ble, and 
so full of faith, that ,ve had no reason to hesitate 
in cOInplying with his desire of receiving the 
holy sacrament; and there is reason to believe, 
not more to the comfort of the dying cltri."tian, 
than to the edification of several individuals 
present, ,vho ,vere also partakers. 
, In the saIne happy franle Mr. R. continued to 
the last. On lnonday, I think, he received the 
sacranlent; and he expired on friday, the 5th of 
DeceInber. Mrs. R. told us, that, during the 
intervals of our yisits, Mr. Jebb's nalne and mine 


to meet all those insurgent objections, by Bishop Butler's profound 
maxim, 'that objections against christianity, as cOlltra-distinguished from 
objections against its evidences, are frivolous.' The arlvice was acted on J 
and proved instantaneously effectual. 
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'vere constantly on his lips; and that she ùe., 
lieyed he \vould die attempting to articulate 
theln. As 1\lrs. It. aftcr\vards infolïned us, it 
\Va
 
o.' 


Christmas Day, 1816. 
It is a relnarkable, and a gratifying relnelTI- 
brance, that the happy result, on this occasion, 
of 1\11'. J ebb's Ininisterial labours, did not pro- 
duce the lea
t unpleasant feeling, on the part of 
the ROl11an catholic population, nor the slightest 
abateillent of kindnes:s and good-,,"i11, on that of 
the ROlnan catholic priesthood; although, to 
the latter especially, the whole case and circu111- 

tances \vere necessarily very trying. On the 
contrary, it seemed to be the universal feeling, 
that al] was fair, and above-board; and the 
peasantry of the neighbourhood opcnly expressed 
their honest pleasure, at seeing the clergYlllen of 
the parish do their duty. 
But, as after,varòs Inorc fun y appeared, there 
'vere other, and previous causes of kindly feeling 
to\vards the protestant rector, on the part of the 
peasantry of Abington: cau
l'S \vhich Inust be 
traced in his carriage to\vards his parishioners, 
and his manner of life al110ng theln. * It C,CcnlS 


'* The pl'asantry of Abington often expressed their rc
pect fur .:\Ir. 
Jebb's love of books and study; which they felt became a clergyman. 
They honoured, also, his cxdusi,'c devotedness to the ùutie') of hi... sacred 
calling. 
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right, therefore, to give, in a few words, some 
account of the plain and sitnple Il1eans, which, 
fro111 an early period of his incumbency, had 
secured to hirn, \\Tithout thought or effort on his 
}Jart, the affectionate good- \vill of a susceptible 
and ilnpressible, though imperfectly civilized 
population. 
The grounrl,vork of ]vIr. Jebb's popularity, at 
Abington, lnay be said to have been laid in his 
natural character and deportInent: in the happy 
union of a manly openness and fearlessness of 
manner, ,vith genuine liberality in all his deal- 
ings, and unaffectell kindness in the intercourse 
of daily life. In his correspondence with Mr. 
Knox, about this date, he thus describes the 
manner of that intercourse: 'In these trying 
times, it has been Iny lot, ill comlnon with mul- 
titudes of my brethren, to suffer IUY share of 
pecuniary inconveniences: it i
 gratifying, how- 
ever, to feel, that I have not the least reason to 
complain of my parishioners, and that \ve are, 
Inutually, on the best possible terlns; nor, on my 
part, shan any fair and manly efforts be wanting, 
to keep things as they are: it has been Iny effort 
to blend firmness with conciliation; to act with 
the confidence of a In an who is not afraid; and 
to let it be seen that, in the concessions ,vhich 
hU111anity, and, during the depreciation of agri- 
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cultural produce, justice itself ,vould delnand, 
not even the suspicion of danger is an ingredient.' 
'''Thile acting on the principles, and in the 
spirit, here expre
:-:cd, his every act of kindness, 
whether in the shape of pecuniary relnission, or 
of pecuniary aid, ,vas peculiarly felt and valued 
for this further cau
e,.. that he who sho,ved 
hinlself thus liberal of his substance, ,vas, at 
least, equally unsparing of his personal trouble. 
"rhenever applied to, he \\Tas found al,vays ready 
to hear the case of the applicants; to advise theln 
for the best; to dra,v up their petitions; to 
,vrite letters to the proper quarters, in behalf of 
the ,vido,vs, or children, or next of kin, of sol- 
diers, or sailors, connected \vith Abington, or its 
ncighbonrhood: attentions gratefully appreciated 
by the acute and observant peasantry; \"ho ,yen 
kne,v .1.\11'. J ebh's yalue for his tilne, and his 
studies; and \vholn, in CODl1110n ,vith their 
countrYlTICn, he has justly described, as nlore 

ensible to the 1Jzanner, than to th(1 'Jnalfer of 
kindness. 
In his natural1113nner, \vhen conversing, kind.. 
ness "ras blended ,vith authority: this, too, had 
its effect upon the people. Eyen \vhen he ad- 
dre
sed thClTI 1110st kindly, there "Tas a certain 
COlTImalld ill his lUanneI'; ,vhich, \vhilc it rather 
heightened the effect of his benevolence, alway
 
kept aliye the 
ense of respect and 
ubordination. 
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In his personal intercourse with the population, he 
had one object habitually in yie\v, . . to raise 
then1 above their too-prevailing habits of servility, 
by awakening, or endeavouring to a,\vaken, their 
self-respect; by 'telling theln they were lnen ; , 
and teaching thelTI to look, and spea1.., and stand 
erect, as free-born human beings. Surprizing as, 
at first sight, it Inay seem, it ,vas on these occa- 
sion:-s, that the authority of his Blanner becalne 
Inost observable. Fron1 the unhappy circull1- 
stances of the country, labouring, at once, under 
the crying evils of the absentee systenl, and 
under the consequent oppressions and exactions 
of the systelll of Iniddle...men, the Irish peasantry 
had unhapIJily learnt to substitute, for the reality 
of respect, the out,vard show of a fa,vning and 
cringing servility, in addressing their superiors. 
This, ].\Jr. J ebb could not endure: his nature 
l
ose against it: . . as they stood before hilll, 
in whatever weather, ,vith their hats in their 
hands, he would first request theln to put on their 
hats; observing, that he could not bear to see 
theln relnain uncovered; if this did not succeed 
(as ,vas frequently the case), he \vould desire 
theln to put their hats on, or he must take his 
off: =iF 'Vhile, even thus, conlpliance was pro- 


,.. 'He was of so mild and humble a nature, that his poor parish-clerk 
and he did never talk but with both their hats on, or hoth off, at the 
ame 
time.' . . 'I. T{Talton's' Lift rf Huoker. 
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cured ,vith difficulty, his 1110tive becanle soon 
understood; anù the result, uniforluly, was, an 
increascd respect for hiln, if not for thcInselves. 
rrhe year 1817 opened npon 1\11'. Jebb under 
Syu1ptoms of indisposition, which ,vere but too 
fully verifieù. In February, his state of health ,vas 
such, that all literary pursuits were inevitably 
suspended; antI, except in cases of indispensable 
business, he shrunk even fi'oln the COlnInonest let- 
ter: in April, he rallied sufficiently to pay his an- 
nual visit to Dublin: but in lVlay, he ,vas taken ill, 
at the house of his friend Dr. Nash, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dublin, and confincd to his 1'00111, 
for several \\Teeks, by a severe indisposition. 
"Then sufficiclltly recovered, apparently, tì'oln 
this attack, to attelnpt the journey hOlllC, hc 
returned to Abingtol1; "There, at the end of 
June, he ,vas seized \vith the 1110st alarn1Ïng fit 
of illness (one only excepted. . his. last) ,vhich 
he expericnced through life. Providentially for 
the favourable i:--,sue, ,vhen the attack first caIne 
on, Iny brother and sister-in-law ,vcrc on a visit 
in the house; and the difficulties attending a bed 
of pain and sickness, in a. lonely country-house, 
were thu
, in a great lTICaSnrc, renloycd, or allevi- 
ated, by the constant presence and attendance of 
attached and anxiolls fi'iend
. His c0l11plaint, at 
the cOllllnenCC111cnt, appeared to be only an unu
u- 
ally heayy hiliolls attack; attended ,,,ith fever, and 
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pain about the chest and heart: the pain gradu- 
ally increased (the other SYlllptOlllS continuing), 
until the violence of the paroxysms, and the 
appearance of decided jaundice, declared the 
attack to be one of gallstones, of the severest 
kind. The disorder continued at the height for 
lllore than a lllonth; the spasills repeatedly 
returning with such violence, as to threaten life; 
at one llloillent, a spasln in the region of the 
heart, seemed to the sufferer him 8 elf the approach 
of death; and, in all hU111an appearance, he Blust 
have died, had another such returned: its recur- 
rence was mercifully averted: and, after five 
,veeks of intense suffering, frequently alllounting 
to agonies, ,vhich he more than once intimated 
that nature could not long endure, his sYlnpa- 
thizing friends had the great happiness to see 
him, early in August, returning towards conva- 
lescence, though necessarily very weak, and 
,vorn to the shado,v of what he had been. 
Throughout this trying crisis, his patience, his 
cheerfulness, his ,villing acquiescence in the dis- 
posals of his heavenly Father, ,vill never be for- 
gotten by the friends who Ininistered round his 
bed of pain. Once only, ,vhen the frequent 
paroxyslllS ,vere succeeded by intense continuous 
pain, he said, he trusted it was not wrong in him 
to ask of God, that, if this pain were to last, 
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God ,vould release hitn, . .' for,' he added, 'it is 
lnore than nature can endure.' At another tinle, 
he expressed a fear, that his future days ,vould 
be days of like suffering; ii'on] the prospect of 
,yhich he prayed, if it ,vere God's will, that he 
nlight be delivered. Such fortitude, lningled 
,vith such 
en
ibility to suffering, under the con- 
stant control of christian resignation, had never 
been \vitnes
ed before by those around hiln, and 
have never since been ,vitnesscd by thcln, ex- 
cepting in hilnsel:f: 
I t being decided by the physicians, that, as 
soon as sufficiently convalescent to travel, Mr. 
Jebb should proceed to Cheltenhalu, the consi- 
derate kindness of Archbishop Brodrick facilitated 
an arrangement \vith a COlTIlnOn fricnd, by \vhich 
provision was Inade for thc duties of Abillgton 
parish, and I ,vas set at liberty to accolnpan y 
hinl. "T e set out, accordingly, for Dublin, the 
first ,veek in August; passed a fc\v days ,vith his 
brother; and early in the fol1o\ving ,,,,eel sailed 
for Holyhead. 'fhe ,veather proved 1110st hlV01U'- 
able for our journey, and for the scenery of "North 
'\T ales, \vhich Mr. J ebb had al\vays lnuch en- 
joyed, and by \vhich, he no\v seelTIed refreshed 
and recruited: but, 011 reaching LC0111ilJster, the 
carriage exercise brought on a slight relapse, 
"rhich deL'lined us there for several days. I?ronl 
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Leominster, we took the road by Ludlow and 
Ross; a circuitous route, ,vhich united the enjoy- 
ment of fine natural scenery, with the higher 
enjoytnent of memorable historical associations. 
Opportunities like this, Mr. Jebb accounted 
alnong the best restoratÏ\Tes of health, both in 
mind and body; and he ,vas proportionately 
thankful for them. Of this delightful part of our 
journey, he thus ,vrites to Mr. Knox: 'By a 
pleasant detour, we enjoyed the classic ground 
of Ludlow Castle, and lto:ss; the historical im- 
portance of the former, sunk, in In} estilnate, 
before the delightful associations of COlTIUS ; and 
the richly diversified scenery of the latter, ,vas 
heightened by the panegyrical strains of Pope; 
not, however, without some dra"\\Tback, on learning, 
that, in a fe,v particulars, the panegyric was in- 
debted for materials, to poetical an1plification.' 
At Cheltenhaln, ,vhich 1\11'. J ebb visited ,vith- 
out interest, and took leave of without regret, ,ve 
passed three tedious weeks ; experiencing, during 
our stay, for the first time, the loneliness of 
solitude in a cro,vd. His heart and thoughts 
often returned to Abington, and to his library, 
,vhere, excepting in illness, he never felt alone. 
A letter to Mrs. James Forster, written at this 
tilne, thus represents his feelings, and our manner 
of being. 
VOL. I. M 
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, CheltenlJam, Aug. 27. 1817. 


, 1\1 Y DEAR l\fADA!\I, 
, IT i:-, much 1110re than tiIlle that your patient 
should give bOllle account of hÏ1nse14 and his 
1l10yenlents, to the friend, ,vhose invaluable kind- 
ne
s cheered and alleviated so 111any hours of in- 
disposition, at the hernlitage of Abington. In 
truth, I no,v look back to that time, lnnch less as 
a 
eason of suffering, than ofenjoyment. I do not, 
indeed, pretend to the stoicisln, ,vhich affected to 
account bodily pain no evil; but I ain ready to 
Inaintain, against a dozen score of grumblers, 
that the evil Inay be so cOlnpensated, as to be 
very tolerable at the time, and altogether pleasur- 
able in the recollection. To have a tooth dra"
n, 
cyel1 by Dr. Blake, I aln not prepared to say I 
should esteenl a positive pleasure; but laIn 
sure that to look in the face, and to hold the hand 
of a syulpathizing tì'iend, at the lllonlent of 
greatest pain, ,vonld increase my fortitude; and 
I 
t111 equally 
llrp that, in after-thought, the 
kindness of that li.ielld "Tould be for ever asso- 
ciated \vith the relnCI11brance of thc operation. 
Just so it is in the present case, . . only that the 
care, the J\.indness, anù the interest of IllY fiienùs, 
Vlere caBed forth and sustained for a succession 
of \veeks. rfo hayp been thus ill, and thus at- 
tended, lua1..e:-; a Juan dearer to hiulself: I ,,
ilJ 
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not pain you by saying all I feel; but this I ,vill 
say, that I hope and believe I shall never think 
but with gratitude and pleasure of JUNE. . J UL Y 
1817. 
Charles has already reported, in two letters to 
his Inother, our progress to this place, together 
with the opinion &c. of Dr. Boisragol1. I shall 
not, therefore, attempt telling a told tale: of 
,vhat relnains, I have not nluch to say; the 
melancholy prevalence of heavy rain has confined 
us pretty closely to Cheltel1ham; and, within 
Cheltenham, we lead a life about as ercn1Ïtical 
and ascetic, as in the solitude of Abington: we 
see, indeed, and speculate, upon Hlany strange 
faces; we do not, however, COlne into sufficiently 
close contact, to judge of the Blind by the convers- 
ation. . . 'Ve scarcely know a creature here; and 
the few we do know, ,ve scarcely see; our hours 
being unfashionably regulated by concern for our 
health; we leave the well at or before 9 o'clock, . . 
after that hour, the fashionables flock there, and 
to that class our fi-iends belong, or ,vould be 
thought to belong. Thus it is through the course 
of the day, . . we are rarely at any spot at the 
precise tÏ1ne, ,vhen other people are there: no'v 
and then, we may see and be seen by chance; 
and we, for our parts, see litt1è to adtnire in the 
crowd; . . while the crowd, if it, or any part of 

I Q 
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it, cast a thought on us, probably sets us down 
for t\VO 111ethodist parsons. 
By your kind introduction, we had hoped to 
be settled in the ONLY lodging in Cheltenhau1 : 
that lodging, however, ,vas occupied; still your 
introduction ,vas valuable and useful; the good- 
natured 1\11"8. Only ferretted out a lodging for us 
in the High-Street. . the ,vhole house to our- 
selves . . an opening in front, cOlll111anding a :fine 
vie\v of the opposite hills, . . in the rear, a nice 
garden, separated by a mill-stream from the ,valks 
to the Chalybeate wells, . . and a delicious pro... 
spect fronl a little 1"00111 in ,vhich we dine. Our 
landlady lives at a larger house, at SOllIe distance; 
and she leaves to take care of us a very nice 
fel11ale attendant. '\T e have been fortunate in 
meeting a capital servant out of place, the brother 
of my brother's butler. . a man of cxceHent 
character. . quite up to the department of own 
Inan, yet not in the least saucy. "Then I think 
of this prosing, uninteresting detail of trivialities, 
I an1 ashalneù: but ,vhat can I ,vrite? of thi
 
country and its inhabitants \ve haye seen little; 
and, till the \v'eather changes, can hope to see 
but little; our O\Vll Ininds (at least for IHunber 
one I can ans\ver) are fin
 froln fertile; the ,vaters 
are 
olnc,vhat 
tupifying; and out\vard circlun- 
stances arc not highly exhilarating; :still, ,ve keep 
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up our noble spirits; and are vegetating very 
tolerably in contented dulness. 
I beg my kindest regards to your good husband, 
to lYIr. and l\lrs. Forster, &c. 
Farewell, lny dear Madam, 
Ever your obliged and grateful friend, 
JOHN JEBB.' 


The monotony of the walks and plllllp-roon1 
of Cheltenhaul, ,vas, ho,vever, relieved, by the 
presence and kindness of an old College friend, 
the Rev. Peter l\Iaxwell, and by the acquisition 
of one or t,vo agreeable acquaintances. The 
skilful treatlnent of Dr. Boisragon, 111eanwhile, 
for,varded Mr. Jebb's recovery, and abridged 
his stay; and the receipt of letters frol11 English 
friends, both at Bristol, and in the neighbour- 
hood of to,vn, expressing affectionate interest in 
his early restoration, and cordial ,vishes to wel- 
come him once more aI110ng theIn, by the happy 
effect which it had on his spirit (al,vays deeply 
influenced by genuine kind.ness), greatly con- 
duced to the improvelllent of his health. Re- 
leased, at length, by his physician, fro111 further 
use of the Cheltenhalll ,vaters, we proceeded 
thence to Bristol, where Mr. Jebb had forlnerly 
passed, in company with 1\11'. l{nox, SOlne of the 
happiest days of his life; and in the neighbour. 
]\{ S 
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hood of \,Thich, he ,vas no,v about to rene,v that 
happiness, under the hospitablf\ roof: and in 
the truly congenial 
ociety of his old fi
iend, 
Tho1l1aS Stock, Esq., of Henbury Court. Here 
,ve renlained, until the close of September; 
having accomplished, during our stay, a visit 
of t,vo delightful days to 1\lrs. Hannah l\rlore, 
and her last sur\?iving sister, l\Iartha, at Barley 
"r ood. 
Alnong these friends, 1\11'. Jebb's health and 
spirits seemed daily to gain ground; until, on 
the 29th of September, ,ve left Ilenbury for 
London; visiting, 011 the \vay, our kind fi
iend, 
Captain (no,v Adlniral) II. Vallsittart, at Bishaul 
Abbey, in Berkshire. 
To hinlself: and to his cOlnpanion, 1\11'. J ebb's 
visit to London, at this tiIne, proved fruitful 
in present cnjoYInent, and inte1'
stillg ren1Cln- 
ùrances: it ,vas also renùercd mClllorable to us, 
by a narro,v, and Inost providential escape froln 
dro,vnil1g. Arri ved at Ricl11nond, Iny fri(1nd 
proposed, as I ,vas to enter the grcat city for 
the first titne, that ,ve should approach it by 
,vater, and that U1Y first view of St. l>aul's should 
be frolll the ri\
er. "Tithout entering into the 
details of the voyage, it is sufficient to say, that 
the d.anger ,vas apparent anù iU1Inillent; but ,ve 
landed in 
afety, with the fèelings, and I trust 
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the thankfulness to Providence, of deliverance 
fi.Olll a \vatery grave. Mr. J ebb's sense of this 
providential deliverance, was characteristically 
deep and lasting: in a letter \vritten September 
30. of the follo,ving year, I find this allusion to 
our comn10n peril and preservation: 'Have you 
thought lately of the risk we ran, and the pre- 
servation we experienced, on the Thames, this 
tÏ1ne twelve-Illonth, . . that is to :;ay, on satur- 
day, October 4th? ' 
Into the details of our residence, at this period, 
in town, and in its neighbourhood, which, in 
consequence of Mr. Jebb's experiencing a severe 
relapse, was prolonged to the beginning of N 0- 
velnber, I do not lTIean to enter, lest they should 
needlessly s\vell the memoir: to him, the cir- 
Clunstances were familiar, \vhile, to his cOlnpa- 
nion, every thing ,vas new; and the kind interest 
,vhich he took, as his friend's introducer and 
conductor, sensibly added to his own enjoYlTIent 
of London life. It ITIay suffice generally to notice, 
that the tiine which was not filled by other 
engagelnents, or nearly three weeks of our stay 
in the neighbourhood of town, was spent under 
the hospitable roof of Mr. (no,v Sir Robert 
Harry) Inglis, and in the society to which his 
friendship introduced us. Ainong the naines 
with which Mr. Jebb now formed, or rene,ved 
l\I Íi 
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acquaintance, should be mentioned those of l\rr. 
"Tilberforce, 1\11". Stephen, senr., 1\1r. l\1acaulay, 
1\11". Charles Grant, senr., and the late alniable 
and accol11plished Earl of Guildford, better 
hnown as l\1r. Frederic North. 
At Lord Guildford's we met, as people meet 
at great London dinners, the celebrated 1\1. 
Hlunboldt, and his brother the Prussian alnbas- 
sador; Sir HUlnphrey Davy; and (one of thp 
most interesting of the guests) the late Rev. 
Tholnas Rennell. 
But while friendship thus zealously Ininis- 
tered to Mr. J ebb's comfort and enjoyment, 
the return of his painful Inalady a,vakened fresh 
alarnl; and nearly half the terln of his London 
visit, ,vas consulned upon a sick bed. 13ut his 
bed of sickness was in the house of a friend; 
and his affectionate heart Inost deeply and grate- 
fully felt the providential solace. During this 
indisposition, his spirits, too, were frequently 
and delightfully cheered by the COl1yerse of 1\1 r. 
'\Tilbcrforce, then on a visit under thp saIne 
friendly roof: 1\lr. 'Vilberforce spoke Inuch of 
their common friend 
Ir. Alexander Knox; and 
of the itnprcssioll left upon his Blind hy
 :!\Ir. 
Knox's eloquence and genius. =II< 


· 1.n impression, I may add, which continued strong and vivid to the 
last. Christmas 1832, l\lr. 'Vilberforce remarked to the present wntpr, 
that he had never been so forcibly struck by any conversation, aq by that 
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Upon our return to Ireland in November, we 
enjoyed the opportunity, at Bellevûe, of seeing 
that genius and eloquence contrasted, with the 
well-known powers of another eminent Irishman, 
the late Mr. Grattan. The cOlnparison only 
sho\ved J\;Ir. Knox to higher advantage. Mr. 
Grattan's epigramnlatic brilliancy in convers- 
ation, although his naturalized manner, gave too 
constantly the Ï1npression of labour and effort: 
Mr. Knox's rich tide of thought, delivered in a 
lnaj estic, yet easy and natural flow of ,vell- 
chosen expres::;ion, taught you, at once, to 
admire and forget the speaker, in the interest 
and ilnportance of the subject. Upon this occa- 
sion, J\;Ir. Grattan dre,v, with great power, the 
characters of his greatest political contelnpora- 
ries: having described the oratory of Mr. Pitt, 
and of 1V1r. Fox, he proceeded l suiting the 
action to the words), 'But, Sir, there was none 
of them like Burke . . there was none of them 
like Burke: he grasped America with one hand, 
and India with the other; and extended the 
blessings of liberty and civilization, to opposite 
quarters of the globe!' It ,vas inlPossible to 
hear without emotion this splendid eulogy, pro- 


of Mr. Knox. 'It is now,' he observed, , more than two and twenty yean 
since we met, yet the power of his conversation is as fresh in my mind, as 
if I had been listening to him yesterday.' 
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nounced upon the first of Irish stateslnen, by 
the first of Irish orators. 1\11'. Knox instantly 
caught the historical association; and turning 
to the fi-ielld ,vho sat next him, he laid his hand 
upon hiln, and said, ' You are the youngest per- 
son in this company: and ten, t\venty years 
hence, remeinber, and -relne'fnber to tell, that you 
have heard ì\ln. GRATTAN eulogize l\IR. BURKE.' 
But to return. Before \ve take leave of this 
visit to England, a rapid sketch of what he saw 
and enjoyed, in }\tIre J ebb's own words, lTIay be 
not unacceptable to the reader. In a second 
letter to the friend,' to \vhom he had written fi-om 
Cheltenham, he thus describes the growing 
interest of our excursion. 


, Tunbridge \Yells, Oct. 9. 1817. 


1\J Y DEAR l\IADA:\I, 
"TILL you, at the risk, or rather. \vith the cer- 
tainty of Inuch tautology, accept a few lines, 
froin one ,vho cherishe
 the rneiTIOry of your 
past kindnes
, and the persuasion that that kind- 
ness is not likely to diminish, in consequence of 
tilne or distance? Charles is "yriting to his 
ITIother: his letter, in addition to thus
 already 
dispatched by hiln, 'v ill doubtless anticipate all 
that I could tell; still, you 'willlike to see unòer 
my hand too, that we are ,veIl and happy; that 
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,ve have enjoyed a fine country, glorious ,vea- 
ther, houses and palaces, rich in historical, 
heroical, poetical, and religious associations; 
that we have been received, and I might say 
been taken to the bosolns, of the most estilTIable 
people, ,vith a cordiality which could not be 
exceeded, if we had been their nearest and 
dearest connections; that we have still around 
us, and before us, yet untasted pleasures, to be 
drank in, I trust, with telnperance and gratitude, 
before our return home; and, in a word, that 
our tour has, in all respects, exceeded our most 
sanguine expectations; and cannot fail to leave 
behind it melnentos in our tninds and hearts, 
to be the food, at once, and medicine, of some 
of those less cheerful hours, ,vith which, such is 
the lot, and such the ,veakness of humanity, we 
lllUst hereafter be occåsionally visited, and so 
visited for our good. 
Charles or I might give you heads of our ex.. 
cursion . . f-Ienbury. . its beautiful vicinity, its 
exquisite church, its Inost. ,vorthy and good... 
natured Itector . . our walks, our drives . . Tin.. 
tern, Piercefield . . and above aU, the invaluable 
fal1Üly, ,vhose society heightened the zest of 
every scene, ,vith an hilarity eyer salient, yet 
never overflo,ving the just measure of sedate 
and christian self
possession. Thence we Inight 
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transport you to that Inn,. like a nobletnan's 
lofty mansion, once the residence of the good 
Duchess of Somerset; ,vhere alJ was in character 
with the associations of the place, and ,\\re might 
have aln10st thought ourselves the respected 
guests of an absent great family, ,vhose hospi- 
tality was cOlnmunicated to, and exercised in 
proxy by their faithful dOlnestics. . . Thence to 
Bishaln Abbey, the seat once of learning and 
religion, . . the scene afterwards of courtly gran- 
deur, illustrated by the royal presence of Eliza- 
beth, and no,v the abode of true English, unaf- 
fected hospitality. Thence to ,V INDSOR, . . a 
,\Tord ,vhich inlplies all that is Inost transcend- 
ently dignified, in English greatness; . . a place 
,vhich derives a yet deeper, though more me- 
lancholy interest, frot11 being the last earthly 
stage of the pilgrilnage of our goo
 old, afHicted 
King; whom "re trust God hath chagtened be- 
cause he loves him; and is preparing hiln by a 
Inysterious, but doubtless, if \ve kne\vall, a most 
gracious process, for ël higher than an earthly 
throne. . . Thence to Halnpton, whose tnatch- 
less inhabitants, . . the Inaster-pieces of Raphael's 
genius, Inake us ahnost the personal spectators 
of our Lord, and of his cho:sen follo\vers. 


.. The Castle, at l\Iarlborough. 
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Thence to the enjoyment of the most select 
and choice society at :I: :I: '*' '*' '*', the house of the 
late adlnirable '*' '*' * '*' *; and thence, finally, to 
the friendly, and vigilantly \vakeful kindness of 
'*' '*' '*' '*' '*', who are devoting thelnselves, their 
tiJne, their thoughts, and every accommodation 
at their cOlnmand, to the promotion of our en.. 
jOYlnent, . . showing us a country rich in natural 
beauties, . . richer in places beyond lny present 
po,ver of enulneration, which overflow with the 
most interesting associations;.. Kno\vle, for 
example. . where, after having been over\vhelmed 
and appalled by the terrific UGOLINO of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, ,ve were at once soothed and 
elevated by the best original reselnblances of 
our greatest English and Irish worthies, . . 1Iil- 
ton, N e\vton, Shakspeare, Locke, Pope, Addi- 
son &c. &c.. . Johnson, Burke, Reynolds, 
Goldsmith, &c. . . of all this, and much Inore 
than this, we lnight give you a dry catalogue, 
and that catalogue \voulJ extend through pages: 
I leave it then for you to judge, how much there 
ll1Ust be to be remembered, ho\v much to 
be told, in the hours of cheerful and friendly 
intercourse, to \vhich I yet hopefully look 
forward, in the retirelnent of Abington. And, 
flattered as I aln by your estimate of Abing- 
ton (the partial" estimate of friendship), I 
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trust that, with the additional inducement of 
such narratives, I lTIay be fortunate enough to 
induce 3 repetition of your last 1110st kind visit; 
not indeed a repetition of the cares and troubles 
which you so magnanilllously underwent, but a 
repetition of social intercourse, such as we and 
those we love are attached to, as alnong the 
happiest ingredients of a happy life. 
That yon and your's, that Mr. and l\lrs. 
Forster, &c. may, as heretofore, be shielded 
fi 9 0m that pestilence, vlhich now walketh at noon- 
day, is lny fervent wish and prayer: accept, for 
yourself and theIn, my 1110st affectionate regards. 
Ever, my dear l\Iadal11, 
Your obliged and fitithful friend, 
JOHN JEllB. J 
Of Mr. Jebb's pursuits, after his return to 
Abington in Novelnbcr, one of his scrap-books 
contains SOine interesting lneinori
ls. Iteaders 
of a poetical taste may be gratified by the inser- 
tion, as specilnens, of t,vo short critiques, ,vritten 
at this tin1c. 


90. Nothing is Inore characteristic of cheerful 
religion, than its TIlculty of convcrting, if one 
may so speak, the darkest shades, into the 1l10st 
beautiflilly divcrsified lights. 'fhi:-, is finc]y cx- 
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elnplified, in Addison's version of the twenty- 
third Psalm : The Lord my pasture .rs/lall p1
epare, 
&c.: In the space of six t;hort stanzas, we have, 
there, 'a sultry glebe . . a thir
ty lllountain . . bare 
rugged ,vays . . devious solitary wilds. . dreadful 
shades. . a barren wilderness.. fainting. . pant- 
ing . . \veariness . . wandering. . pains. . path
 of 
death.. and those paths overspread ,vith gloomy 
horrors.' "That an asselnblage of terrible ilTIages! 
yet the whole English language does not, perhaps, 
aflord a lTIOre delightful1y cheerful little poem. 
Such is the translTIutative power of religion. 


91. Mr. Gilpin, in his observations on the 
'Vye, pronounces' Grongar Hill' to be defective 
in the execution, considered as a landscape, 
painted \vith words instead of colours. It wants 
contrast, he says, of fore-ground and distance. 
The objects Ì1TIlTIediately beneath the eye, and 
those lTIOre remote, are marked with equal 
strength and distinctness: the trees close at hand, 
are distinguished by their .rshopes and hue.rs; and 
the castle afar oft by the ivy creeping on its ,valls. 
. . 'Vhere the describer is supposed to stand, the 
fOrlTIer lTIUst be visible, the latter could not; and 
therefore should not have been Inentioned. 
The objection has its plausibility; but, after 
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all, it ,vill perhaps approve itself no more, than 
the objection of a mere painter. 
It is not the objection of a In an of moral sensi- 
bility; for who would sacrifice to a technicism 
of art, those specialties of description, which set 
us down in the midst of the venerable pile, and 
interest us in every fraglnent of it; and, by a 
train of gentle and melancholy emotions, prepare 
us for one of the most touching moral applications 
in English poetry; for which, be it observed, had 
we been kept at a distance, according to the rules 
of perspective, ,ve should not have been suffi- 
ciently interested spectators: the moral would 
seem forced on us. As it is, the poet seems but 
to anticipate our own natural reflection, upon the 
scene before liS. 
It is not the objection of a poet; for ,vhat is 
the trifling change of scene here Ï1nplied, to those 
rapid glances froln heaven to earth, and earth 
to heaven" ,yhich are the poet's immemorial 
privilege? 
It is not the ohjection of a philosophical critic. 
And here I aln happy to give a pa

age froln 
1\Jr. Dugald 
te\vart, which, I apprehend, 
affords C\vithout adverting to this case) a COIn- 
plete vindication of my hlvourite DYER. lIe is 
led to quote, and to observe upon, those liucs of 
Gray: 
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c On a rock whose naughty brow 
Frowns o'er old Conway's foaming flood, 
Robed in the sable garb of woe, 
'Vith haggard eyes, the poet stood. 
Loose, his beard and hoary hair 
Streamed like a meteor to the troubled air.' 


Of these lines, the first two present a I)icture, 
which the ill1agination naturally vie,vs fr0111 
belo,v: the rest transport us to the ilnmediate 
neighbourhood of the bard, by the Ininuteness of 
the delineation. 
, As an obvious consequence of this rapidity of 
thought, it may be worth ,vhile here to relnark, 
that the conceptions of the painter, ,vhich are 
necessarily limited, not only to one 1nolnentary 
glinlpse of a passing object, but to one precise 
and unchangeable point ofsight *, cannot possibly 


'ill' I remember a remark, in point to this criticism, by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, upon the famous picture of the resurrection of Lazarus, now in 
UW national gallery. I shall beg permission to introduce it here. Hav- 
ing felt an awkwardness of effect in the position of the left hand of our 
Lord's figure, I had ventured to mention the feeling to Sir Thomas, and 
to ask his opinion. He said the criticism was just: that' tbe unit)" of the 
picture was destroyed, by the painter's )'ielding to the wish to catch two 
moments. 
 . The language of our Lord's action is clearly twoj"old. 
'Vith the right hand he points to the attendants, as in the act of pro- 
nouncing the words, Loose him, amllet hint go j while the left is raised, 
as in the momcnt of saying, Lazarus, come forth. Rembrandt would not 
have been guilty of this fault. . . The real merit of Rembrandt is not 
understood. His capital excellence, is in his powers as a dramatic painter. 
In this department, he has no equal. Raphael would often suffer himself 
to be seduced from strict adherence to the characters of his personages, by 
the impulse of his genius; and would sacrifice correctncss to some poetical 
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give expression to those ideal creations, the charm 
of ,vhich depends, in a great degree, on their 
quick and varied succession; and on the ubiquity 
(if I may be al1o\ved the phra
e) of thp poet's 
eye. No better illustration of this can be pro- 
duced, than the verses just quoted, compared 
with the repeated attelnpts, which have been 
Inade to represent their objects on canvas. Of 
the vanity of these attempts, it is sufficient to say, 
that, while the paint
r has but one point of sight, 
the poet, from the nature of his art, has been 
enabled, in this instance, to avail hilnself of tl.1.o, 
,vithout impairing in the least the effect of his 
description, by this 
udden and unobserved 
shifting of the scenery.' 
Dyer, like Gray, ,vas both a painter and a poet; 
and he most properly did not sacrifice the prero- 
gatives of the 
upcrior, to the lilnitations of the 
inferior art. 'Ve may well believe, -that he accu- 
rately knew what he ,vas doing. At the opening 
of the l)OClll, he invokes Painting l11erely as all 
au:riliary; and he "Tas careful that the auxiliary 


beauty. Not 60 Rembrandt: nothing could draw him aside from his- 
torical truth. You never find an 
rror of this kind in his pictures.' Sir 
Thomai now mentioned, that he had in his own posses!)ion .Michael An- 
gelo's 
kctch of the principal group, for the picture of Scbdstian dcl 
Piombo; together with a letter from that p:linter, desiring him (l\Iichacl 
A ngclo), at th
 ,,\- ish of Sebastian's employers, to fix the sum which he 

tllmlcl have for painting the pit'turc. 
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should not inculnber with her help: 'Come and 
aid thy sister ll1use.' 
A letter frolll IVIr. Southey, received in De- 
ceillber, drew froln hiln the follo\ving observ- 
ations, upon the character, and providential 
agency, of 'Vesleyan methodisn1. 


, Abington Glcbe, Dec. 26. 1817. 


, DEAR SIR, 
'ILLKEss alone prevented me returning thanks, 
for your 1110st acceptable letter of the 6th, iln- 
Inediately on the receipt of it. Approbation like 
yours is no ordinary stilllUlus ; for, ho\vever it 
must hll111ble one, by inducing a cOlllpari
on 
\vith the great \vorthies of the Church \vho have 
gone before, it 'v ill , I trust, prove an additional 
incite111ent to my inquiries in ,vhat path they 
,valked, and to Iny earnest, though hUlnble efforts, 
to follo\v in the saIne. K ever, indeed, was it 
Inore needful, to resort to first principles; and 
perhaps even some of the excellent of the earth, 
lnay, in the present day, be too little careful to 
ascertain the quality of the zeal \vhich aniinates 
those, with \vhom they are in the habit of acting. 
, It gives Ine sincere pleasure to know, that you 
are engaged in writing the life of "T esley: it is 
ilnpossible not to regard hiln as a great providen- 
tial instrlunent, who has already served, and who 
N Q 
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perhaps, hereafter, \yill much 1110re extensively 
serve, the noble
t purpo
es in the system of 
christianity. Valuable as his life and labours 
have been, in their influences upon his o\vn Ï1n- 
Inediate follo,vers, and especially aIl10ng the 
lo\ver classes of society, I aID fhr fro111 thinking 
those results, either the most illlportant, or the 
Inosi perfect consequences of "r esleyan 111éthod- 
i
m. At the very cOlnlnencelnent, he and his 
brother thought, that the chief providential 
purpose of the association, which they forlned 
,vithin the Church, ,vas, to excite, in the Church 
itself; a spirit of christian c111ulation. That 
purpose has already been substantially attained; 
and I am convinced that 1111ùtitudes, both in and 
out of holy orders, who kno,v little Inore than 
the names of 'Vesley and of Inethodisln, have, 
indirectly, ilnbibed the best principles of hi:, 
,vritings, divested of luuch that. was objection- 
able, (though probably even those things ,,
crc 
indispcnsable ingredients) in the practices, the 
econolny, and even the religious opinion
 of tht. 
body at large. l\Icthodisln, in a ,vord, has been 
a po,verful resuscitator; and those ,vho have 
heen resuscitated, lnay and "rill be advanced in 
the religious life, by "'bat John ,,,... eslcy 
aid and 
"Tote, in proportion as the yital cnergy of his 
S) RtelTI 
hall be divc
ted of the uncouth drapery, 
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with \vhich it ,vas encumbered. In a life of this 
extraordinary lnan, by a \vriter of enlarged and 
cOinprehensive views, and raised above all secta- 
rian prejudice or predilection, there win be 
abundant opportunities of Inaking such a separ- 
ation and divestment. 
'I \vish it were in Iny power, satisfactorily, to 
ans\\rer your queries, respecting the sInal] pro- 
gress of methodism in Ireland. In the first 
place, however, is it certain, taking into account 
the circlunstances of the country, that the pro- 
gress has been small? At the last conference, 
it appears by returns, that the nUlnbers in Eng- 
land, 'Vales, and Scotland, were 193,670; the 
nUInbers in Ireland 21,031. The disproportion, 
I will allow, between the methodists of Great 
Britain and Ireland, exceeds the disproportion 
between the gross population of Great Britain 
and Ireland. But then, I doubt whether the 
Roman catholics can fairly be taken into ac- 
count; and, in that case, tnethodism may be 
truly said to have Inade a greater progress, 
among the legitilnate subjects of it, here, than 
in the sister island. My grand reason for leav.. 
ing the R0111an catholics out of the question, is, 
that no ROlnan catholic could, at any period, 
have become a lnethodist, without, by that very 
act, ceasing to be a !{Olnan catholic; while 
N 3 
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lnelnbers of the church of England, or the kirk 
of Scotland, n1Ïght, at all periods, in this coun- 
try, join the Inethodist society, \vithout, in any 
lneasure, forfeiting their place, in their respectivc 
communions. Of late, indeed, in consequence 
of innovations introduced froln England by the 
an1bition of the preachers, . . TI1ethodism, in this 
country too, has asslu11ed the character of dÙ;. 
senterÙnn. Stil1, ho\vever, many of the body 
are firlnly attached to the established church; 
and, even "\vith respect to future proselytes, the 
change froln one forln of protestantisl11 to an- 
other, "Till be infinitely less violent and revolting, 
than it could be, fro111 the ROlnan catholic reli- 
gion, to a dissenting systeln. I have not spoken 
of the influence of the ROlnan catholic priests; 
this ,,"ollld, doubt1ess, be largely and vehelnently 
exerted, to keep their flocks fr01TI the infection 
of ll1ethodislTI; but I do not think there ha
 
been tnuch occasion to call it into exercise. 
Our ROlnan catholic population cling to their 
religion, \vith all it
 grossnesscs; thcy love it, as 
the filith of their hlthers; they ,vould fight for 
it, as the religion of Irisluncn ; they revere it, as 
,vhat they believe to be the exclusively genuine 
catho1ic and apostolic christianity; and, on all 
the
e grounds, I think it ,,,"ould be idle and 
extravagant to expect Blueh acces
ioll, fro111 the 
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ranks of popery, to the ranks of lnethodisln. It 
lnust be added, too, that the Irish ROlnanists, 
have, \\Tithin their o\vn systeln, substitutes, for 
the lnost fascinating features of 'V e
leran 
lnethodisln. Their priests, like the itinerant 
lnethodist preachers, are dra,vn froln their o,vn 
rank of life; the practice of oral confession, COf- 
responds to the practices obseryed in the class 
and band lneetings; and the nUlnber of reli. 
gious confraternities, into which the lowest, and 
least educated can gain adlnission, constitute, as 
it were, a thorough system of lnethodisln, ,vi thin 
the heart of popery itself. It lnay now be asked, 
Are the poor deluded victÏ1ns to be fOf ever out. 
casts, without an effort for their recovery? I 
would answer, that, bad as things unquestionably 
are, there is still much religion among theIn, and 
that religion is progressive; that they have a 
submission to the will of God, as hi.f; will, which 
I never have lnet, in equal vigour and produci- 
bility, alnong the lo,ver classes of prote
tants; 
that they sublnit with resig
ation to sickness, 
want, famine, as to visitations sent by the AI.. 
lnighty, instead of clalnouring against theIn, as 
injuries inflicted by the lnisrule of lnan; that 
their habits, though slowly, are yet certainly 
in1proving; and that I trust they are advancing 
towards a preparedness for that state of things, 
N 1 
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,vhen an iUlpro,.elnellt ill the ROlnan catholic 
priesthood, and Itolnan catholic gentry, will 
open a door for a reforlnation of the body at 
large. 
, As to Quakerislll, I do not think it has been 
progressive in Ireland. How it first gained a 
footing, I cannot say; probably by the Inigra- 
tion of lllelubers, fi
onl other countries; but they 
have not sought to Blake pro:selytes, nor has 
the increa
e of thcir nUlnbers been 1110re than can 
satisfactorily be accounted for, by the natural 
gro\vth of a singularly regular, sober, lnoral, in- 
dustrious, and ,vealthy people; the gro,vth, I 
Inean, by silnple transn1Ïssion froln father to 
son. 
, 'Vhen I look back at the long nothing, ,vith 
,vhich I have trespassed on your tilne, I aln ab- 
solutely ashalned; but neither my health, nor 
leisure, no\v adn1Ït of such cOll1pression into nár- 
ro".er bounùs, as ,vould Inakc 7r'A=WfI T;f1--uru 7r'aflT()

. 
Pern1Ït ll1e, however, to lnention, that, for in- 
fònnation rcs!Jccting Inethoilisln, and its founder, 
I \vould refer you, and should fcel happy to in- 
troduce you, to an cÀccllent fì
ielld of ll1inp; ,,'ho 
kno,vs lnore of both, than lnost of John 'Vesley's 
fol1o\\
ers. Yon lllay have heard of 
Ir. Alex- 
ander I(llOX of Dublin. lIe ,,
as the close, and 
chosen intilllatc of John "r e
l(\y; and though 
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not a melnber of his society, kne\v the very 
secrets of his heart. For a long course of years, 
he has intÏ1nately known, and \visel y marked, 
all the llloveillents of the body; and has thought 
and re. thought upon the subj ect, ,vith the en- 
larged, but pious comprehensiveness of a true 
chri
tiall philosopher. Had you any queries to 
luake of such a luan, I should be happy in 
being the channel of conveying them, and III 
endeavouring to procure a speedy ans,ver. 
Believe lHe, dear Sir, 
"rith sincere respect and esteem, 
Your obliged and obedient servant, 
JOHN JEnB. 


In April, 1818, l\;Ir. Jebb ,vas engaged in the 
C0111position of a Ser1110n, preached at the open- 
ing of the chapel of the Felnale Orphan House 
charity school, near Dublin: the discourse was 
published, by request, at the tÎ1ne; and has been 
since re-published in 'Practical Theology.' At 
the saIne time he elnployed himsel
 in cOlnpliance 
with the wish of a valued friend at Oxford, in an 
elaborate critique upon the able and original 
Balnpton Lecture Sermons, then recently given 
to the public, by the Rev. John l\liller, l\1.A., 
Fel10w of "T orcester College. In the judglnent 
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of Mr. Knox, this paper was considered one of 
his very best pieces of ,vriting. It ,vill be found 
in its place among the Letters. 
In October, a cOllllnunication frolll his friend 
Dr. Joseph Stopford, relative to a projected 
,york to be entitled 'Scriptural Illustrations of 
the Liturgy of the Church of England,' drew 
frolll hilll the following relnarks; rell1arks the 
lllore valuable, as cOIning fi'om one, ,vho had 
hinlself penetrated and ilnbibed the inlnost 
spirit of that Liturgy; and ,vhose liturgical dis- 
courses have supplied, ,vhat had long been a 
desideratuln, a pr'actical examination of the chief 
Services in our inestill1able Book of C0l111llon 
})rayer. 


( A bington G lr:be, Oct. 16. 1818. 
, FE\V things are lTIOre desirable, than that tlH
 
youthfulillcillbers of our Church should be early 
taught to kno,v, and dra,vn to feel, what a trea- 
sure is clnbodied in our Ijturgy: and, in many 
respects, your scriptural illustration prolnises to 
help this good purpose on its ,yay. Indeed, it 
seelns quite indispensable that any popular, and 
espcciall y any catcchctical elucidation of our 
C0111ffiOn Prayer, should trace and develope the 
relationship, bet\veen that vencrable Scrvice, and 
the Sacred V ollune; the more 
o, because hill/"- 
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gicO-t{jcJ'ipfzl1
al coincidences are often most in- 
structive and affecting, where they are least 
obvious to the superficial glance. In this re- 
spect, how ,videly does our Service differ from 
that, ,vhich was prepared by Richard Baxter, and 
which the Puritans would haye gladly substituted 
in its rOOln ! Tlte1
e, indeed, scripture language 
is obtrusively fall1iliar; and what is the conse- 
quence? All cOlnpetent judges 111ust feel, that, 
while the letter of Scripture overflo\vs, its spirit 
is suffered to evapofate. One text shoulders 
a,\Tay another; in its turn to yield to the intru- 
sion of a third; and thus, in the rapidity of 
violent succession, the lnind is left \vithout tilne 
to pause on any given passage, and extract, and 
feed upon its sweetness. In our Service, on the 
contrary, the words of Scripture are sparingly 
employed, and naturally blended \vith appro- 
lu'iate original c0l11position. SOlnetilnes, a single 
text is touched, as it \vere, by a gentle, yet 
forcible allusion; frequently, a brief clause of 
Scripture, is no less accurately, than devoutly, 
exfoliated and expanded; and, yet more COln- 
monly, the essence of several passages is ex- 
tracted, and concentrated in SOlne one ,veighty, 
ilnpressive, and affecting sentence of petition, 
intercession, and thanksgiving. 
'These, and various other 1110des of incorpo- 
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rating Scripture in our Liturgy, will, doubtless, 
in due season, and by fitly prepared instrulnents, 
be fully brought forth into light: and, \vhen this 
is done, it "Till probably be adnlittcd, that, in the 
nature of things, such a ,york could not have 
been produced, in one age, by one man, or by 
any c0111bination of lnen; and that nothing short 
of the successive and accuillulated ,visdoln and 
piety of nlany ages, enlightened by the Church's 
o,vn experience, and guided, also, and guarded, 
by a diviner inspiration and controuI, could have 
so fatholned the depths of Scripture; .
o dra,vn 
frolll its reces
es 'fullinany a ge111 of purest ray 
serene'; so nicely discrÏ1ninated, bet\veen vital, 
essential, everlasting truth, and those tenlporary 
accoinpanilllents, ,vhich, frol11 tinle to tilnc, ,vere 
IJerlllitted to aSSUlne its selnblance; and, cspe.. 
cia11y, .{jO brought hOll1e to the capacities of the 
young, and unperfectly instructed, those deep 
Ùlleriorities (if I luay be allo\ved the expression), 
which ,vill ever be the refreshnlent and delight 
of the Inost pions "Torshippers. l\Ieantirnc, one 
cannot but rejoice in every effort, that secnlS 
preparatory to such a COllsulll1uation; and in 
thi
 view it i
, particularly, that I al11 gratified by 
your interesting catechisln. 
'I ,vill not, ho,vever, affect to say, that, both 
in matter and l11anner, there nlay not be passages, 
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in ,vhich I cannot quite go along with you. 
'Vere I to enjoy the pleasure of conyersing with 
you once more, as in years that I never can for- 
get, it is possible that I might ta1.e the liberty of 
suggesting SOlne of my doubts; as it is, I shall 
only put one query, ,vhether it lnight not be 
desirable to follo,v up several, if not aU the 
scriptural quotations introduced, each hy a brief; 
but clear question and ans,ver, elucidative of its 
meaning? For exalnple; at the bottoln of p. 9. 
you ask, ,'''That assurance of reconciliation 
through Christ is given us by St. Paul?' . . The 
ans,ver is, 'God is in Christ, reconciling the 
,vorld unto himself: not ilnputing their trespasses 
unto theln; for he Inade hilll to be sin for us, 
who kne,v no sin, that ,ve ll1ight be lnade the 
righteousness of God in hÏ1n. 2 Cor. v. 19. & 21.' 
No\v, would not such a passage require SOlne 
explanation? And may there not be danger, in 
presenting such passages, une:rpZa'ined, and dis- 
severed froln the context, to be lodged in the 
men10ry ll.Y 'l.n.'}ulated propo.
itionts', very possibly, 
and too probably, 'lvith SOJne jáZlJ'e rneaning an- 
nexed, 'secundull1 1110dlun recipientis'? The 
single passage just referred to, 111ight, if it fell 
into a vicious soil, become a fruitful seed of 
antinolnianisln. It Inay, indeed, be said, that it 
is the part of the catechist to guard against such 
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tnischief; by oral exposition. But, alas, if ,ve 
distribute catechists, according to the vulgar 
classification of good, bad, and indifferent, in 
,vhich of these classes, think you, ,vill the largest 
number be found? I fear it Inay be said, with- 
out undue harshness, of the great m
ority, that 
what they find unexplained, they will leave un- 
explained. N o,v, IllY notion certainly is, that, 
to the youthful mind, an une

'Plained cllapler 
ll1ay be dangerous; but Iny apprehension is, that 
an une"'
lJlailled ver.
e may be still Illore dangerous. 
The chapter, by the variety of objects presented, 
so divides attention, as to prevent anyone para- 
graph fi
om lllaking an exclusive, or paralnount 
Í1npression; the verse, cOIning singly, ,vill ÏIn- 
press itself po,verfully on the Inind; and, if it be 
taken up erroneous]y, a 10dgInent of error is 
made, which perhaps can never after be expelled; 
for, be it observed, in this case, error will be 
sanctified, by the conviction that it is the ,vord 
of God. Bishop Horsley has very satisfactorily 
proved, that 'no prophetic Scripture is .
e!f-intel.- 
}Jretative'; anù, ho,ve,?er it lnay bc conceded, 
on the one hand, that several instructiyc chaptcrs 
lnay approach to self-interpretation, I presume it 
\vill be achnitted, on the other hand, that scarccl y 
any .ftingle tC.T!, especially in the VtTitings of St. 
!}au], is endued ,vith this filculty.' 
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'Vhile thus ready to employ his pen, and iIn- 
part his best thoughts, at the call of friendship, 
the subject of his projected ,york, on the style of 
the New Testalnent, was still revolved, at inter- 
vals, in his mind. And, in October, he sub- 
mitted to 1\11'. Knox the sketch of a plan, in the 
forin of Lectures; in which he proposed not to 
confine hilnself to the technicalities of hebraic 
distribution, but to enter on an explanation of 
the style of that sacred V olulne Inore at Jarge, as 
a matter of taste. 
Just at this period, and when preparing, in all 
singleness of heart, to dedicate the powers which 
God had given, to the illustration of His holy 
,,,"ord, a circulnstance occurred, which sho\ved, 
that hi8 past faithful 
ervices in the Church of 
Christ, had been neither unobserved, nor for- 
gotten, by his fellow-Inen. To the unfeigned 
surprise of his family, and to his o\vn, particular 
inquiry was now made respecting 'Mr. Jebb, 
the author of an Ï1nportant voluine of Sermons, 
which had attracted attention in the highest 
quarters:' this inquiry, made by a personal 
friend of the Prince Regent, at the instance of a 
Prelate in the Ï1nlnediate confidence of his Royal 
Highness, left no room for doubt, that the eye 
of the Sovereign had been directed towards 
hiln; and satisfied, at least, the friends of wholn 
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it had been tnade, that he ,vas not likely to be 
left perlnanently to pursue that secrefurn 'l.fer, 
which he had ever loved, and which, hitherto, 
it had been his portion and privilege uninter- 
ruptedly to enjoy. 
Early in the spring of 1819, 1\11'. Jebb was 
requested to preach the charity 1SCflnon, for the 
'Vhit,vorth Fever IIospital: he had long given 
up charity-se1'tnon preaching: but the request 
came froIl1 his brother, a first reque
t, and he 
,villingly conlplied. In February, accordingly, 
he ,vent to Dublin; but, Ï1nlnediately on his 
arrival, ,vas taken so ill, as to render his appear- 
ance ill the pulpit of St. George's Church 
ilnpossible; and, as the titue allo\\red of no other 
course, the 
ernlon ,vhich he had prepared for 
the occasion, ,vas read by another clergY1l1an. 
IIi
 illness assluning a serious character, and a 
stoppage of the 110stril
, from ,v
1Ïch he had 
suffered much inconvenience, for Inany year1S, 
becolning no,v distressingly oppressive, addi- 
tional tncdical ad\Tice ,vas called in; provi- 
dentially the adviser ,vas a surgeon. 1\11'. J ebb 
tnentiollcd, as a n1Ínor synlpto111, the painful 
itnpedilncnt; ,vhich, on cxan1Ïnation, provcd to 
be polypus, of long standing, and fortl1idahlc 
extent. A second en1Îllellt surgeon ,vas con- 
sulted, and an ilnlnediate operation dccided on. 
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It lasted one hour and twenty minutes; Mr. 
J ebb's old friend, Mr. H. 'Y.oodward, "ras pre- 
sent by his o,vn desire; and l\lr. J ebb remeln- 
bered, "\\
ith grateful affection, to the close of life, 
the support and cOlnfort which he experienced, 
through a painful, prolonged, and hazardous 
operation, fi.oln feeling his hand clasped in the 
hand of a Friend. That friend, who is spared, 
and I trust Inay long be spared, to the church 
of Christ, ,vill forgive this Inention of him. 
In the tilllely illness, which led to the dis- 
covery of a cOlnplaint that had lurked for years 
undetected, the hand of a good Providence was, 
within the year, more clearly seen, from the 
occurrence of a fresh family affliction, the de
th 
of Mr. J ebb's beloved sister, Mrs. l\IcCormick ; 
occasioned by the same complaint; which, in her 
case, had got, unawares, beyond the reach of 
medical treabnent: . . a fe,v months later, and 
this TI1USt have been her brother's case also. This 
bereavement, which took place in the August fol- 
lowing, lay long, and heavily, upon his affectionate 
heart: though, so well balanced ,vas his mind, 
that earthly trials, ,vhether in the case of others, 
or in his own, never obtained Inastery over his 
inward cheerfulness, and never long interrupted 
his more serious avocations. 
His great original ,york on the New Testalnent 
VOL. I. 0 
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(\vith the exception, perhaps, of Paley's Horff\ 
Paulinæ, the only original ,york of scripture 
criticislll produced, since the day of his illu
- 
trious predecessor:lf: Bishop Lo,vth), the favourite 
object of his thoughts and studies for nearly 
twelve years, was now, at length, to be 
l1ccess- 
fully executed. The process of any inventive 
effort of the hlunan n1Ïnd, \vill always be in- 
teresting : that of an effort csscntial1y connected, 
,vith the first of studies, and the best of books, 
111 ust, in the estÍ1TIate of every well-regulated 
n1Ïnd, possess a lTIOre than ordinary interest. The 
Inerit of originality, in the truest sense of the 
,vord, belongs to 'Sacred Literature.' The author 
has hilnself left on record, in his private papers, 
the amount of his obligations, to his friend 1\11'. 
Knox, upon the subj ect of the occasional occur- 
rence, in the Ne,v Testanlellt, (a phen01l1CnOn 
which had been previously noticed.by Archbishop 
N e\VCOlne and others) of spccinlens of the pecu- 
liar lnanner of cOlnposition, ,,,hich Bishop Lo,vth 
had proved to be the prevalent manner of the 
IIebre\v Scripturefo; : . . this alTIOnnt, consisted in 
the conversational notice of 'three or four short 
passages, not more than about four linps each.' 


· In more than one sense, since, by a remarkable coincidence, it hap- 
pened, that Dr. Lo\\ th had becn üctuaIJy nominated to the Ui.,hopric of 
J.imerick. 
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These passages, I can well remelnber to have 
heard 1\'11'. Knox cite in conversation; and he 
used theIn, not ,vith the 1110st distant concep- 
tion of their serving as indexes to the general 
structure of the N e,v Te:stament, but exclusively 
for interpretatiye purposes: one of these pas- 
sages, his favourite specimen, was Rev. xxii. 11. : 


Ó CtO'''wv, aO"')']CTCtTw 
T'. 
"Ct, Ó ptJ7rWlI, PU7rwcr(..(,TW ET' : 
"Ct, Ó ò,"
.o
, O'''Ct'(8)jTW En. 
Xct' Ó éty.o
, rlYU;(.crO)']TW En. 


He that is unjust, let hilu be unjust stilJ, 
And he that is filthy, let him be filthy still: 
And he that is righteous, let him be righteous stiIJ, 
And he that is holy, let him be holy still. 


This verse, Mr. Knox, ,vith intuitive discern- 
ment, rightly contended to be formed upon the 
principles of hebraic parallelism, as laid down by 
Bishop Lo,vth; and, advancing upon those prin- 
ciples, as rightly Inaintained, that, in each related 
couplet, the sense of the second line rose above 
that of the first; that, as filthineð's, Inarked a 
degree of wickedness, beyond mere unl'ighteou.
- 
ne.
s; so holine.
s, denoted a gradation of good- 
ness, beyond mere ij.ighteou.r;ness. Mr. Knox 
produced no additional evidence, for he possessed 
o Q 
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none; but, in this one pas:sage, he Inade the 
Í1nportant discovery, ,vhich 
1r. J ebb's independ- 
ent labours eventually, and most fully esta- 
blished, . . of the la\v of clinza:r, or of the cognate 
or gradational parallelisln, as a fUlldalnental 
feature of the hebraic manner of cOlnposition. 
At this point, and froln these slight beginnings, 
1\11'. Jebb took up the subject: and his first step, 
Inade on the day follo,ving his fi.iend's first con- 
versational notice of the pa:s:sage:s in question, ,vas 
the ilnportant and decisiye discoyery, that the 
Sermon on the l\;lount ,vas constructed, through. 
out, according to the la\vs of the hebraic paral- 
lelism: a result of which neither 1\11'. !(nox 
hilnself: 1101' others who, like hinl (as 1\11'. J ebb 
suù:sequently ascertained), had noticed detached 
passages in the Ne,v Testalnent as thus con- 
structed, had ever so much as drealned. Froln 
the Serl110n on the l\Iount, he advanced, by ex- 
pcrÏ1nental induction, through a series of dis- 
coveries, ,vhich deulonstratively e
taLlished the 
general identity of the style and structure of the 
N e\v Testalnent ,vith that of the Old: adding, 
in the progress of hi
 inqnirie
, to his fi'iend's 
discoyery of the clilna
, the equally ilnportant, 
and less obvious, discovery of the e}Ja JZodo.,,', or 
inyerted stanza, . . the most cOlnplex of all the 
hebraic Inoulds of speech: a forln of :;tan.la, 
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which, like the clitnax, had wholly escaped 
Bishop Lo,vth. Mr. J ebb's successful application 
of these principles to SOlne of the lllost difficult 
contexts of both Testaillents . . the eighty-fourth 
Psalm (which Bishop Horsley hiulself had given 
up as undecypherable). . the hYlnn of Zacharias . . 
and the Apostles' prayer,.. Acts iv. 24 . . SO . . 
has excited the admiration of his critics; and 
,vill be Inore and lllore highly valued, in propor- 
tion as those sacred volunles becolne better un- 
derstood. The nlerits of 'Sacred Literature,' 
vie,ved wholly apart frolll its discoveries in the 
New Testal11ent, may be gathered froln the 
single and incontrovertible met, that, without it, 
Bishop Lowth's great ,york on the Old Testa- 
Inent is essentially inadequate and Ï1nperfect: 
those forills of hebre,v paralJelislll, ,vhich, fi'onl 
their cOlnplexity, must, \vhile undiscovered, most 
illlpede, and, when discovered, lllOst advance, 
the interpretation of Scriptnre, having ,vholly 
escaped the observation of that eminent writer. 
I have already relllarked, that Mr. Jebb's 
mind reseillbled a clock; the least touch.. a 
hint in a letter, a passage in a book, a word frol11 
a friend.. would put it in llloveinent: but it 
was seldom self-l11oved: it cOffilnonly required 
this touch. A remarkable exelnplification of this 
constitutional, rather than Inental peculiarity, oc- 
o S 
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curred in the circuIl1stancc, ,yIlÍch finally led to 
the production of Sacred Literature. 
In the beginning of August, 1810, I ,vas about 
to leaye Abington for SOlne ,veeks, on a visit to 
IllY Father and l\iother, then residing at "\Vicklo,v. 
The evening before I set out, partly froln solici- 
tude for IDY friend's health and spirits, as he was 
to be left quite alone, and also fÌ'om solicitude 
for the cOlnpletion of his long-suspended work, 
I endeavoured to lead the conversation to the 
subject, by requesting hitn to allow IDe to look 
over his latest MS., vd1Ïch had lain unlooked at, 
in the drawer of his library table, since the spring 
of the preceding year. He at once perceived 
lny object; slniled; and said, . . ' I see ,vhat you 
want: you ,vant to set me at work upon those 
papers; but it is a f:'lilure, and I do not wish to 
be relninded of an abortive effort.' On see- 
ing me look disappointed, ho\\re\rcr, he good- 
naturedly yielded to Iny wish, and gave me the 
unfinished MS. As I looked it ovcr, I read SOBle 
passages aloud: he bccalne interc'Sted; discussed 
the subject with ne\v lifc; and closed the evcning 
in excellent spirits. The next lllorning I left 
hOIDe. Anù IllY first information as to the result 
of my cxperilnent, \vas contained in a Jetter fiom 
)1 r. .J ebb, datcd August 15, of \vhich the foI1o,v- 
ing is an extract: . . ' l>he]an has not COllIe; nor 
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I believe will he; but I get on alone very ,vell : 
ha\Te taken hugely to lny ,vork, . . have written 
a new fasciculus and a hal
 cOlnprizing 18
 
closely written pages &c.' . . Each of these pages, 
it will be observed, averaged froln five to six 
pages of the printed volulne; and the fasciculus 
and a hal
 now C0111posed, included to the end of 
the fifth section, or lnore than one fifth of the 
entire work. This portion of Sacred Literature, 
the plan and composition being altogether ne,v, 
,vas thus finished for the press, ,vithin a fortnight 
froll1 the date of the above-lnentioned convers- 
ation. 
The work proceeded with such equable ra- 
pidity, that, in less than three Inonths, the first 
copy ,vas cOlnpleted; in sOlnewhat better than 
two Inonths Inore, after a short pause, a second 
copy was Inade, and prepared for the press ; and, 
on the 17th of April 1820, 1\11'. Jebb proceeded 
to London, with the MS. of his finished ,vork: 
the ,,,hole time elnployed in the COll1position, the 
collection of materials for the notes, and a double 
transcript, being somewhat lèss than five Inonths. 
Both the MS. copies here noticed, are still in 
being: that which passed through the printers' 
hands, having been rescued, and preserved, by 
the good taste of a friend. Having Inel1tioned 
the rapidity \vith which they ,vere \vritten, it 
o 1 
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,vould be unpardonable to leave unnoticed the 
interest of the
e lnanuscripts, as specilnens of 
caligraphy: they are \\Titten, throughout, ,vith 
scarcely the trace of an erasure; and (especially 
the first copy) in a hand, at once, 
o minute 
and finished, as to reselll ble copper-plate. rrhe 
remark of " learned friend, on exalnining the 
greek characters in one of these 1\18S., ,vas, that 
if a fount of greek type were cast froln thenl, it 
,vould rival Porson's: that of Sir Henry IIalford, 
on learning that t,vo such manuscripts had been 
executed ,vithin five lllonths,..' I 110 longer 
need seek the cause of your Lordship's illness: 
'it 
.s 'written there.' The observation was but too 
just: it is an affecting corroboration, that the 
lnedical gentlelnan after,vards elnployed to ascer- 
tain, for the satisfaction of the falnily, the nature 
of Bishop J ebb's Inalady, stated, as the re:stùt of 
his examination, that the \?essc], ,vhðse rupture 
occasioned the paralysis, "\\Tas so 111inute, and :-;0 
slightl y affected by the circulation, that it could 
haye been ruptured, only úy the over-action if tlte 
l}ili1ul: to ,,,hich cau:-,e alone, therefore, he con- 
sidered the paralytic seizure to be attributable. 
The reception of Sacred Literature ,vas favour- 
able, in a degree very far exceeding the author's 
moderate expectations. The first eùition had 
been fixt'd at í 50 copies; but the experienced 
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judglnent of the publisher extended the i1l1pres- 
SiOll to a thousand. The demand justified this 
extension; although it is ,yell known that the 
1110st favourable reception of works of criticisln, 
implies a much more limited circulation, than oc- 
curs in Inost other kinds of literature. The pub- 
lic taste, and the periodical journals, ,vere again 
cordially united, in favour of the ,york and of the 
author. To these articles I have pleasure in 
referring, both as able sUlllluaries of this original 
work; and as fair, though necessarily ilnperfect, 
expositions of its character and merits. 
Soon after its publication, a copious analysis 
appeared, in Mr. Hartwell Horne's Introduction 
to the Study of the Bible; an early, and gratifying 
indication of the place, ,vhich Sacred Literature 
had already taken, among standard works of 
scripture criticislu. The author's fi'iend, Mr. 
Alexander Knox, was deeply impressed and in- 
terested by this lTIOre lasting tribute. He ex- 
pressed his satisfaction in terlTIS, in ,vhich the zea] 
of personal friendship is characteristically tem- 
pered, by the spirit of christian philosophy: . . 
'I suppose there has scarcely been any instance 
of such a testilllony, so IJron1pt, and so practical, 
as that in Horne to your book. I assure YOll I 
saw it ,vith the sincerest satisfaction; the more 
so, as I aln well aware that tilue \vill not dalnp, 
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but strengthen, this ,vonderfully early celebrity. 
There is a hand of Providence so visible in aU 
this, that it seelns to give a special character of 
a\vfulness, to this just and natural source of deep 
and rational gratification.' 
To Mr. Knox himself, it Inay here be ob- 
served, the plan and details of the ,york had all 
the freshness of novelty: it having (,vith the ex- 
ception of the first five sections) been read by 
him, for the first time, in the printed \
OIUlne; 
the author just1y judging it to be e
scntial to its 
successful execution, that the plan, the cOlnposi- 
tion, and the responsibility, should be exclusively 
his O'VIl. 
The character of Sacred Literature has long 
risen equally above, the partial estinlate of friend- 
ship, and the passing testilllonies of the day; 
one early tribute, ho,vever, so justly and elo- 
quent1y expresses the sentinlents. inspired by 
its perusal,.. sentiments \vhich ,vill find a rc- 
sponding voice in the breasts of very lllany of 
its readers,.. as to clailll an honourable place, 
in connection \vith that be
t montllnent to his 
Inclnory, in the Life of Bishop Jebb. 
, The tilne \ve have spent in the consideration 
of this ilnportant volulnc, has not, ".C trust, been 
unprofitably el11ployed. \V 
 ha\Tc risen ii'oJl1 its 
perusal, not only ,vith nnfèlgncd respect for thp 
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piety and talents of its author,.. but with an 
increased veneration for that sacred Book, which 
he has studied ,vith so much success. The truth 
of Augustine's eloquent testilnony to its rich 
and varied excellency, was never more forcibly 
itnpressed upon our minds. . . The Scripture so 
speaketh, that ,vith the HEIGIIT of it, it laughs 
proud, and lofty-spirited men to scorn; with the 
DEPTH of it, it terrifies those who ,vith attention 
look into it; "\vith the TRUTH of it, it feeds men 
of the greatest kno,vledge and understanding; 
and ,vith the S'VEETNESS of it, it nourisheth babes 
and sucklings.' * BritÙ;h Critic fir January, 
1821. p. 22. 


. To this anonymous tribute, in common justice to the subject, it is 
my duty to subjoin the testimony of a name, already venerable in the 
history of our church, as a h
lppy example of the compatability of much 
learning, and deep scholarship, with almost apostolic zeal and labours. 
The readcr may probably anticipate the name of BISHOP l\IIDDLETON. 
'Calcutta, 17 Jan., 1822. 


, REVEREND SIR, 
THE delay, which has attcnded my acknowledgment of your obliging 
present of your" Sacred Literature," will hardly be deemed consistent 
with the feeling, with which that acknowledgment is now made. Your 
volumc, however, arrived during my absence from Calcutta, on my last 
visitation to Bombay and Ceylon; and, though some months have 
elapsed since my return, my timc has been subject to so much distraction, 
that I could not, till lately, give to your work the degrce of consideration, 
which I was sure it would merit; and I was unwilling that you should 
suppose, if indeed such a supposition wcre possible, that I felt little in- 
terest in the very curious question, which you had undertaken to discuss. 
, I cannot say, Sir, that I had cver consiòe)"ed the doctrine of para1Jcl- 
ism, otherwise than as relating to the OM Testament, and as laid down 
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After the publication of Sacred Literature, 
and a little tilDe passed ,vith his friends in the 


hy Bp. Lowth, and Schoetgen, in his ninth dissertation; and that, too, by 
no means very fully and attentively. I recollect, indeed, that when I 
was engaged upon the Essay, to which you have done such unmeriteù 
honour, it did occur to me, that the Hymns of the DJessed Virgin and 
Zacharias exhibited peculiarities, much resembling the style of hebrew 
poetry; but the inquiry did not fan within my plan, and I had no im- 
mediate inducement to pursue it. I had no notion, however, that paral- 
lelisms the most legitimate might be traced, through various parts of 
the New Testament, and especial1y in the discourses of our Saviour, as 
you have shewn in some beautiful and conclusive examples; none of 
them more striking than St. l\Iatt. xi. 28. . 30, and vii. 24. . 27, and in- 
deed, throughout the Sermon on the l\Iount. It is also interesting to 
observe the result of some of your comparisons of the Old Testament 
with the New; especially in that conclusive inference, deduced from 
comparing Ps. ii. and Acts iv., in favour of the Divinity of our Saviour. 
Upon the whole, I am abundantly satisfied that you have established 
your main point; and I congratulate you on having been the first to 
introduce into the criticism of the New Testament, 11. principle, which 
win be found auxiliary to other, and independent methods of interpret- 
ation. It i3, indeed, delightful to know, that scriptural, as well as 
scientific truth may be elicited, by various and unconnected proce
ses, 
and that, too, even in minutiæ, as some would represent them, though, in 
the true interpretation of Scripture, nothing is unimportant: in more 
than one instance, you have, on the evidence of the parallelism, deciòer! in 
favour of readings, to which I \Vas led by a method of anal)rsis, founded in 
other views and principles: you have, however, the advantage of being 
able to shew, that what is true, is beautiful: )'our translations exhibit the 
Scripture, in a light the most engaging to ta
te and piet)r. 
I confess, Sir, that, with respect to hebrew metre, though I am con- 
vinced that its laws have not been ascertained, and tbat, at any rate, the 
I)salms, in Bishop Hare's al-rangemcnt, "halt iJl on Greck and Roman 
fcet," I have always had a notion, that some metrical arrangement exists: 
and the Prosodies of the Eastern languages, some of which employ in 
their poetr)r, artifices quite as elaborate as the parallelism, and yet reject 
not metre, nor even rhyme, tend to confirm the sllspicion.. I am not, 
however, prepared to state, that, with regard to hl'brew, it is anything 
morc: and I regret that the very little leisure afforded 111('. hy the harass'" 
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neighbourhood of London, and near Bristol, Mr. 
Jebb returned to Ireland. In the Novelnber fol- 
lowing, he was presented, by the Archbishop of 
Cashel, to the Archdeaconry of Elnly; an ap- 
pointlnel1t made, as his Grace intilnated, entirely 
on public grounds, and to Inark his sense of the 
services rendered by Mr. J ebb, both in the dio- 
ce
e, and to the Church at large. 
SOlne years before the period at which we 
have now arrived, an acquaintance had been 


ing duties of this vast Diocese, will not allow me to prosecute an inquiry, 
for which my situation may seem to afford peculiar facilities. I admit, 
however, that your examination of the doctrine of parallelism, and your 
having found it in the New Testament, does tend to discountenance any 
theory of 11ebrew metre: it is not to be expected, that metre will be 
found in the discourses of our Saviour; and if not, then the presumption 
will be strong, against the existence of any metrical distribution among 
parallelisms, which seem to be constructed upon the very same prin- 
ciple, as those found in the New Testament. Of the interpretative value 
of the paral1elism, in the Old Testament, I have never doubted; and in a 
passage which I had lately occasion to consider (Ps. ix. 19,20.) I incline, 
on that ground alone, to the English version, notwithstanding that the 
ancients and Bp. Horsley prefer a rendering, which gives, indeed, a 
most important, and even prophetic sense to the passage, if it be just. 
I should perhaps apologize to you for the length of this letter, which, 
however, might have been still longer, if I had not been subject to fre- 
quent interruptions, and this was not the day for making up the dispatches 
for England: but, above an, I request you to accept the assurance of the 
sincere respect and e
teem, with which 
I am, Reverend Sir, 
Your much obliged 
and faithful servant, 
, To T. F. CALCUTTA. ' 
The Venerable 
Archdeacon J EBB. ' 
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fOflned, ,vhich about this time ripened into inti- 
luacy; and ,vhich proved a source of great happi- 
ness, during the relnainùer of Archdeacon Jehb's 
stay at Abington, a
 well as aftef,vards, ,vhel1 
called to the duties of the See of Lilnerick. The 
friend here alluded to, \\Tas Colonel Bourke (nu,v 
}\;Iajor General Sir Richard Bourke, K. C.ll., Go- 
vernor General ofNe,v South "Tales). About the 
year 181 L 1, on the conclusion of the peninsular 
war, Colonel Bourke had returned, froln the ser- 
vice of his country in Spain, to reside upon his 
property in the neighbourhood of Litnerick. At 
the house of his uncle, a parishioner of Abing- 
ton, 1\11'. J ebb and he occasionally met; but, as 
he was often absent, and had no re
idence upon 
his estate, several year
 elapsed, before acquaint- 
ance was changed into a friendship of the closest 
intunacy, and (I may add) of truly fraternal 
affection. In the society of this inestilnable 
friend, and of his alniable family, were pa

ed 
the bappiest days, both of my fi'iend's Abing- 
ton, and of his LÏ111erick life. The private ,vorth 
with ,vhich \\"e now hecalne conversant, could 
be fully kno,vl1 by those only, ,vho, like :i\lr. 
J ebb and lnyself: ,vere aùn1Ïttcd to his 'days 
retired froln vulgar noise,' in the bosonl of his 
happy fil111il y at Thornfield: hi
 public lTIcrits 
(luerits since Inore ,vidcly Inaùc kno\vn, by his 
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conduct in the high stations, which he has been 
called successively to fill) are recorded in the 
eulogy pronounced by Bishop J ebb, in his place 
in the House of Lords, in June, 182 L t. This 
tribute, it is Iny duty to preserve in the Life of 
Bishop J ebb; whose desire I know it was, that 
the memory of their pure and disinterested 
friendship (a fÌ'iendship eventually cemented by 
family ties) should survive theIn...' I bear in 
my heart an absent friend, the kinslnan and the 
pupil of the great Mr. Burke; a man worthy 
of the pains bestowed upon him, superior to the 
expectations entertained of him, . . yet those ex- 
pectations were high, at the tilne they must 
have appeared sanguine. Such a Ulan it ,vere 
presumption in me to eulogize: I ,viti only say, 
that foregoing all that is estimable and delight- 
ful in the best English society, the first society in 
the world, . . when he returned froIlI the service 
of his country covered ,vith honourable scars, he 
retired to his native land, to his few paternal 
acres, to the bosOlTI of his tenantry; and there 
devotes his tÏ1ne, his thoughts, his heart, his 
sound practical wisdoln, his distinguished talents, 
to the improvement of the peasantry of Ireland. 
But the praise of General Bourke has been pub- 
licly proclailned in this country; it is yet l1I0re 
touchingly pronounced at hOlne, in the daily and 
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nightly prayers and blessings of an attached and 
grateful population.' 
In February 1821, Archdeacon Jebb went to 
Dublin, in order to preach the Act serlnons, for 
the degrees of B. D. and D. D., at the annual 
University Comlnencements. His English ser- 
III on , for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity, 
,vas upon S. John v. 39, . . SEARCII THE SCRIP- 
TURES. OR: YE SEARCH THE SCRIPTURES. In 
this discourse, he proved, by an argument ,vhich 
Inay safely be pronounced unans\verable, that 
the second of these yersions is the true render- 
ing of the original, and of our Lord's meaning: 
the serl110n stands ag Discourse XIV. in ' Prac- 
tical Theology.' Before he could prepare and 
preach his second English Act sermon, for his 
Doctor's degree, he ,vas attacked by bilious 
fever; continued seriously ill for several ,veeks ; 
and was consequently prevented frbln complet- 
ing the serlllons required for his degrees. The 
courtesy of the Uniyersity, ho\vever, allo\ved 
hinl to postpone thcir delivery; an(l both de- 
grees, accordingly, 'v ere now conferred. In 
August, Archdeacon Jebb ,vas again SUllllTIOncd 
to Dublin, to join in the tribute of national 
respect, upon the expected visit of his late 
l\lajesty George IV. to Ireland. U pOB this 
occasion, Beady his first appearance at Court, 
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(he having been but once before at the Vice- 
regal Levee, in c0l11pliance with a gracious in- 
timation that his attendance was expected), his 
works were presented to the King, by the then 
Lord Lieutenant (Earl Talbot), and were most 
graciously received and acknowledged. His own 
reception ,vas equally gracious: adverting to the 
previous presentation of his volumes, his l\laj esty 
condescendingly thanked him for this mark of 
dutiful respect, concluding with the assurance 
, I mean to pay theln all attention.' The letter 
which contains these particulars, sho,vs, at the 
same time, ho,v little his heart or thoughts were 
in such matters. '\Vhat ,vith royalty, visiting, and 
the lassitude-infusing heat of the weather, I have 
been a lTIiserable non-correspondent: yet hOlne 
has been always in Iny thoughts; and I could, at 
any time, most joyfully get away ttOlTI this im- 
posing scene, to saunter with you in our broad 
walk, or confer with you in the book-room.' 
"\T ery different occupations, and wholly novel 
and unexpected CirCUlTIstances, a,vaited his re- 
turn to Abington. The King's visit to Ireland 
( the 0111 y on e ever paid by a 1110narch of the 
House of Brunswick) had been a scene of uni- 
versal hariTIOn y and joy: his departure was the 
signal for a fresh, and formidable insurrection. 
Of the troubles now on the eve of explosion, the 
VOL. I. P 
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County of Limerick ,vas unhappily the focus. 
Breaking out first on the Courtenay estates, in the 
,vestern district of Lil11erick, they spread, with 
fearful rapidity, in the opposite direction; their 
progress being lllarked, every where, in fire and 
blood. Immediately previous to this calanlitous 
crisis, and while Archdeacon J ebb ,vas still in 
Dublin, an incident had occurred, (a providen- 
tial incident, if \ve lllay judge by the results) 
,vhich brought the protestant clergYlllen of 
Abington parish, first into unexpected contact, 
and then into a
 unexpected influence, \vith 
their ROlnan catholic parishioners. The details 
of this incident need not be given: it \vill be 
enough to 111elltion, that, at the instance of his 
friend General Bourke, the \vriter had been led 
to interpose between two parties, contending 
oyer a grave, in which both clainled a right, in 
the church-yard of Abington. A:. young man 
of daring spirit \vas saved, on this occasion, from 
c0l111nitting lnnrder, and (he being arllled, indeed, 
but alone against a Inultitudc,) in all probability, 
froln being hilnself 111urdered in return. IIis 
father, and hi
 falnily, part of a great fighting 
htction, ,vere grateful for this service; and were 
further, and 1110re deeply gratified, by an ap- 
pointtnent being procured for the penitent 
offenùcr (\vhose offence ,vas mitigated by the 
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cirCulnstances of the case. . he having been en- 
gaged in defending, as he thought, from violation, 
the grave of his mother) as a constable of police. 
D nder the ilnpulse of these feelings, the father 
of the young man waited on Archdeacon J ebb, 
upon his return to Abington; apprized us of 
the ilnpending troubles, and of their certain ex- 
tension to the neighbourhood of Abington; and 
concluded by proffering the services of hitnself 
and his clan, to arrest the progress of insurrection 
into our hitherto peaceful district; the local 
position of,vhich, as bordering on the Inountains 
which separate Lilnerick from Tipperary, ren- 
dered it peculiarly important, in a military point 
of vie\v; ,,'hile, in the but too possible event of 
disturbance penetrating into these fastnesses, the 
amount of the population, estimated at nearly 
ten thousand, Inust form a fearful acce
sion to an 
already formidable insurrection. 
Archdeacon Jebb instantly sawall the pro- 
spective advantages, and cordially entered into 
the good spirit, of this unprece
ented proposition. 
In the moment in which the proposal ,vas Inade, 
his resolution ,vas taken; ,vhen * * * * ,. \vith- 
drew, he imlnediately said, 'I \vill see our friend 
1\11". Costello (the Roman catholic parish priest 
of Abington), and propose to hilTI our holding a 
meeting, next sunday, after divine service, in his 
P 2 
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chapel; in order to our entering into resolutions 
for the preservation of the peace, in our hitherto 
peaceable and loyal parish.' The proposition 
,vas lllade and lllet in the saIne spirit. The 
ROlnan catholic pastor entered cordially into his 
vie\vs: and it ,vas agreed, that, upon the follow- 
ing sunday (Decelnber 16.), the clergy of the 
t\VO COllllllunions should meet, after lllorning 
ser,-ice, in the chapel of M urroe; and the Pro- 
testant rector, and the ROlllan catholic priest, 
should successively address the people, froln the 
altar: 'a transaction (1\11'. J ebb truly observes to 
1\11'. l{nox), the like of ,vhich I suppose never 
occurred, since the Ref Of In at ion.' The appointed 
day arrived; and we proceeded, accompanied by 
General Bourke, after church service, to the 
chapel. Having ascertained that the celebration 
of 1Vlass ,vas over, we entered; advanced, through 
a cro,vded congregation, to the altal:; anli Arch- 
deacon J ebb having been presented, at the close 
of an impres
ive exhortation, to hi
 flock, by the 
priest, he addressed the people, fi
oln the altn,r, 
for fully half an hour. He ,vas heard \\?ith 
breathlcss attention: SOllle ,vere affected to tears. 
All eyes \vere rivetted upon hilll, as he told the 
nlen of Abington, that he lived alllong them ,vith.. 
out a fear; that his doors \vere unbolted, hi'S 
,vindo\
ls unbarred, . . and that they should re- 
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main SO; for that the only safeguard he sought, 
was IN THE HEARTS OF HIS PARISHIONERS =If: : that 
he had now lived among theln lnore than ten 
years; and had always found theIn, what he 
knew he should ever find theIn, a loyal, a peace- 
able, and an affectionate people.' By lnen, 
women, and even the little children, this appeal 
,vas eagerly listened to; and the Resolutions, 
\vhich he held in his hand, and ,vhich ,yere pro- 
posed for adoption at its close, \vere received with 
a silent, but unanÌ1110us lifting-up of hands: the 
children, ilnmediately in front of the altar, strain- 
ing their little arlllS, that their hands, too, lnight 
be seen. . . At this affecting sigh t, several per- 
sons, at the saIne instant, cri
d out, . . 'The very 
children are lifting their hands!' The farmers 
and peasantry elll11l0usly cro,vded to the altar- 


.jl< An extraordinary proof of the strength of this safeguard, IHr. Jehb 
had expcrienced some years previously. A man of noted character, con- 
nected with a gang of robbers, had lived within a stone's throw of 
Abington glebe; after committing many distant depredations, it was at 
last determined on, by this robbef and t\\,O of his companions, to attack 
the glebe-house. Knowing the defenceless state of the house, they met, 
accordingly, at night, armed with blunderbusses, on the steps of the 
haU-door; when th
 wife of the lcader of the gang, OUf near neighbour, 
discovering their intention, suddcnly made her appearance; and declared, 
that, 'if any of them raised a hand to attack l\Ir. Jebb's house, she 
would herself swear against ahd prosecute them, though it were her own 
husband.' Thc robbers were at once panic-struck; and retired without 
raising any al",rm; leaving the inmates of the house wholly unconscious 
of their danger and deliverance. Tierney, (the hus1;and, and head of the 
gang) aftcrward... fled the country: when the fact transpired. 
p 3 
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rail, to subscribe their nalnes, or their Inarks, to 
the proposed Resolutions; and what they then 
voluntarily prolnised, ,vhen the hour of trial came, 
they lllanfully perforlned. "Thile the whole sur- 
rounding country became a scene of tire ana 
bloodshed, Abington parish, to the end of the 
disturbances, continued (to borro\vthe expression 
of a distinguished statesman ., who paìd a visit to 
Archdeacon Jebb Ï1nmediately after their ter- 
mination), 'like Gideon's fleece, the only in- 
violate spot.' Higher testitllony v. as after,vards 
borne, from an humbler quarter. An eminent 
English barrister happened to pass through the 
disturbed country at the tillle, travelling bet,yeen 
"r aterford and Litnerick. As the coach passed 
within sight of Abington Glebe, the coacJl1nan 
pointed to\vards the house, distant about four 
mile", and invited the passengers to look at it: 
, That house,' he said, 'is the residence of Arch- 
deacon J ebb; the parish in which it stands, is 
the only quiet district in the country; and its 
quiet is entirely o\\Ting to the chararter and 
exertions of the protestant Rector.' This anec- 
dotE' wa
 told about three years ago, by the 
learned Seljeant to ,vho111 it occurred, to Richard 
J ebb, Esq. of Lincoln's Inn, in compan)' "rith 
,vhom he happened to travel; and the tnention 


<<- The present Right lIon. Chancellor of the Exchequer, who will, I 
know, permit me to number him among the friends of Bishop Jebb. 
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of whose name led to the inquiry, ,vhether he 
,vas related to a clergyman in Ireland, of the 
saIne natne, residing at Abington, in the county of 
Limerick. The querist was una,vare, that this 
clergyman ,vas no other than Bishop Jebb, and 
that he was addressing himself to his nephe\v. 
To return to Abington, and the eventful 
winter of 18QI. By Archdeacon Jebb's pro- 
vident care, at the suggestion of a judicious 
Roman catholic friend, a slnall lnilitary party 
was stationed in the parish, to aid the parishioners 
in keeping out insurgent emissaries and Inaraud- 
ers; the local disturbances, in the ::,outh of Ire- 
land, being usually first set on foot, by the agency 
of strangers, from other parts. The precaution 
in the present in
tance, though effcctual, ,vas 
perhaps unreq uired; for it after,vards appeared, 
that, Ullon some threats being held out of a 
hostile visit to the parish, and to the glebe house, 
on the part of the neighbouring insurgents, . . 
as they,vere reported to express thelnselves, . . 
'to punish the people of Abington for their 
loyalty,' . . this true-hearted . people had yolun- 
tarily, and secretly, pledged thelnselves to each 
other, that any attelnpt upon Abington Glebe, 
should be the signal for the parish to rise en 'lna.s.t,e 
upon the 
tranger assailants: .. the intention of 
course became known, for the threatened attempt 
was never made. 


p 4 
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The follo,ving Resolutions, drawn up by 
Archdeacon Jebb, having been read to the pa- 
rishioners frolll the altar, and haying received their 
signatures, were printed, and posted up in the 
mo
t conspicuous situations through the parish. 


ABINGTON RESOLUTIONS. 


At a general meeting of the Inhabitants and 
Landholders of the Parish of Abington, 
held at Murroe, on the 16th December, 
1821., the follo,ving Resolutions, proposed 
by the Rev. Archdeacon Jebb, llector, and 
seconded by the Rev. T. O. B. Costello, 
Roman catholic clergyman, of Abington, 
were unanimously agreed to. 


RESOLVED, that \ve, his M
ÿesty's loyal sub- 
jects, the Inhabitants and Landholders of the 
Parish of Abington, in the County of Lilnerick, 
are animated by a lively sense of gratitude to 
our benignant l\fonarch, for his late patcrnal 
visit to, and kind approbation of; his Irish 
subj ect
. 
RESOL" ED, that we unfeignedly lalllCnt, that 
any portion of our fello\v-countrymell can hayc 
so soon forgotten the kindne
s of their Sovereign, 
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and contributed, by the violation of the la\vs, to 
diln those prospects of future beneficence, which 
his l\Iajesty's gracious deportment, while alTIOng 
us, opened to our view. 
RESOLVED, that \ve altogether disapprove of 
those secret associations, and private meetings, 
which, in opposition both to the letter and the 
spirit of our fi'ee and glorious constitution, have, 
for some time past, unhappily prevailed, in dif- 
ferent parts of this country. 
RESOLVED, that we consider it a gross offence 
against the laws of God and lnan, to administer, 
or take, those oaths, which, under the seal of 
secrecy, have been tendered, and still are ten- 
dered, by designing persons, to many of our 
deluded fellow -countrYlnen. 
RESOLVED, that we have learnt with deep 
sorrow, and hold in utter abhorrence, those bar... 
barous atrocities, which, in consequence of such 
oaths and meetings, have been lately committed, 
in this, and the adjoining counties. 
RESOLVED, that \ve rejoice in the peace and 
tranquillity hitherto lnaintained in this parish of 
Abington; and are determined, by every means 
in our power, to preserve to ourselves this 
honourable distinction. 
RESOLVED, that we do hereby pledge our- 
selves to each other, in the presence of God, to 
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use our best exertions, toward preventing the 
introduction anlong us of any mùawful oaths, or 
secret tneetings: and \ve do, one and all, hereby 
promise and engage to discountenance, and, if 
practicable, bring to public justice, any seditious 
emissaries from other quarters, who may attempt 
to disturb thi., peaceable and loyal parish. 


These Resolutions and their happy effects in 
pre
ervin,g un broken, alnidst surrounding dis- 
turbance, the peace of this part of the country, 
soon became known in England. Upon the cir- 
Clunstances being C01111llUnicated to the King, 
his late l\faj esty expressed his Royal satisfaction; 
observing, that, 'if he had but a few more such 
subjects, he should need neither troop
, nor 
Insurrection Acts, in Ireland.' In the house of 
Common
, public testimonies of the most honour- 
able kind were borne, by the highest authorities, 
on opposite sides of the !-Iouse. 
The J-ïub1ished Speech of the Right IIollow.- 
able Charles Grant (no\v I
ord Glenelg), fornlerly 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, April QQ. 18Q
, on 
Sir John N e\vport's Inotioll on the 
t1.te of Ire- 
land, contains the follo\ving eloquent tribute to 
the lJublic service
 of all Iri
'h country clergy- 
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,)ll n. . . 'But I repeat, that the basis of advance. 
ment Inust be the mutual good-will of the people. 
"rhatever other lneasures you Inay adopt, you 
can hope to Inake but little progress, unless you 
secure this object; and if this object be first 
attained, the adoption of other l11easures will be 
comparatively easy, and even the necessity of 
them will be in SOUle degree superseded. . . Let 
us not believe, Sir, that the task, of creating or 
diffusing such a spirit of reciprocal kindness is 
hopeless. True it is, indeed, that ,vhen passions 
and prejudices, inflalned by ancient and bitter 
recollections, are involved, Inany obstacles must 
intervene, and the end to which we aspire may, 
for a time, seem to be ,vithdrawn to a distance 
almost unattainable. But let us not despair of 
the ultimate result. \Ve kno,v that the best 
feelings, and the loftiest passions, are on our side. 
'''T e kno,v that the sanctions of authority and 
experience are in our favour. 'Vhenever the ex- 
periment has been fairly tried, it has completely 
answered. I could give many examples of such 
success, but I shall lilllit myself to one, with 
which 1 shall conclude. I offer it as an ad- 
ditional deillonstration of the inlportant truth, 
that habitual kindness, and real honesty of inten- 
tion, will always find their reward, in the sympa- 
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thies, and in the conduct, of those towards 
,vholn they are exercised. 
, In the county of Limerick, Sir, there is a 
parish, untouched to this moment, by any of 
the disorders ,vhich have distracted that country. 
It is nine miles from the city of Limerick, and 
in the midst of all the horrors of ,vhich we have 
heard. It contains a very cro\vded population, 
almost entirely Roman catholic; yet, in that 
parish, the Protestant clergyman keeps no arms, 
nor has he in any respect increased the fasten- 
ings or defences of his house: and, at night, he 
sleeps in security, confiding in the protection of 
Providence, and the goodwill of his ROlnan ca- 
tholic parishioners. The neighbourhood has been 
visited by these nightly marauders, and many eX- 
cesses have been cOlnmitted, but, in this parish, 
not a single outrage has taken place. In the 
course of last December, there occurred, in the 
sanle parish, a lnelnorable 
cene. On a sunday 
in that month, the Roman catholic priest stun- 
moned his flock to a meeting in the l{olnish 
chapel, and there, at the altar, presented to thcln 
the Protestant clergynIan of the parish. The 
people were not as
emblcd for the purpo
es of 
\vorship, but the place, and the day, gave a 
o- 
leJnnity to the lneeting, and 
anctified its object. 
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The Protestant clergYlnan, from the altar, ad- 
dressed the people. He gave to their conduct 
the applause which it merited; and exhorted 
theIn, in the lnost earnest manner, to continue 
the same course of loyalty and good order. His 
address, which occupied half an hour, was heard 
with breathless attention; and the result ,vas, 
that, at the close of it, the people, ,vith one 
voice, and with acclamation came forward, &c. . . 
The present state of the parish attests their 
faithful observance of the voluntary engage- 
ment. . . Now Sir, to what must we ascribe these 
effects? Not to any sudden burst of enthusi- 
astic kindness, suspending, on a special occasion, 
habitual distrust and estrangement; not to a 
momentary ilnpulse urging the Protestant and 
the [Roman] catholic to unite, for a particular 
purpose, . . no, but to a settled and regular 
habit of conciliation, bet\veen the Protestant and 
the [R0111an] catholic clergyman, between the 
Protestant clergyman and his [Roman] catho- 
lic parishioners: a habit formed and built up, 
during a kindly intercourse of twelve years. 
It is the result, therefore, of a system, silently 
matured in the time of peace, and at length 
manifesting its efficacy in the hour of danger.' 
Nearly two years after, February 10. 1824 i ., 
Viscount Althorp (now Earl Spencer), in his speech 
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on the state of Ireland, is thus reported to have 
noticed the case of Abington parish, and the con- 
duct of the Protestant Itector (now Bishop of 
Lilnerick), in just proof of the importance to Ire- 
land of the Inaintenance of a resident Protestant 
clergy. 'The next point on \vhich he ,vould 
call for information, respected the residence of 
the clergy. He conceived it to be itnpossible for 
any man to look to the state of Ireland, and not 
feel the necessity of having a resident clergy. 
If; as they must all be convinced, it ,vas of great 
importance, to have a good resident clergy in 
this country, it ,vas infinitely Inore important, 
situated as Ireland ,yas, that there should be an 
efficient resident clergy there. The landed pro- 
prietors in England ,vere far lllore nunlerous 
than those in Ireland, and it ,vas of primary 
importance that men of fortune should be in.. 
duced, as far as possible, to reside in the latter 
country, and to do every thing in their po,ver 
to pr01110te its ,velfare. He could quote the 
instance of a Reverend person, ,yho had lately, 
and he believed very properly, been promoted 
to the See of Lilnerick, to prove the utility of 
a resident clergy. That Itcverend pèrson, during 
his residence in his parish in [the county of] 
Limerick, had acted so prudently, that, not- 
váthstanding the confusion \vhich reigned arounù, 
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no outrage had occurred in that particular 
parish. He was not at alJ acquainted with Dr. 
Jebb, the Bishop to wholn he alluded, but he 
knew that what he had stated was founded on 
fact.' See Han,sard',y Parliamentary Debate.
, 
vol. x. p. 11 9 . . 20. 
In the House of Lords, the name of Bishop 
Jebb commanded equal respect, and obtained 
similar honourable Inention. The Earl of Darn. 
ley, in his motion on the state of Ireland, AprilS. 
1824., took occasion to introduce, and eulogize, 
the public character and services of the Bishop 
of Limerick. .. 'I have particular satisfaction 
in affording my humble tribute of apIIRuse to a 
Right Reverend Prelate (the Bi
hop of LiInerick) 
wholn I see in his place, and ,vho has evinced 
the true Christian feeling, which ought to dis- 
tinguish his office and sacred profession. To 
such as have not read it, I would recommend 
the perusal of his Visitation Charge to the clergy 
of his Diocese; in which will be found those 
genuine principles of benevolence and charity, 
which, if universally felt and acted on in Ireland, 
would produce a very different state of things, 
from that which now actually exists in that coun- 
try.' Parliamentary Debates, vol. xi. p. 243. 
'Vhile zealously engaged at Abington, in 
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promoting the best interests of the people, by 
securing, through a ,veIl acquired, and ,visely 
exercised influence, the preservation of the 
public peace, it pleased divine Providence that 
he should be doubly tried, by the hopeless 
lnalady of his excellent sister-in-law Mrs. J ebb, 
,vhose happy end has been already described, 
and by the death of his revered friend, Arch- 
bishop Brodric1.., whose character he has fully 
pourtrayed, in a sermon preached at the PrÍ1nary 
Visitation of Archbishop Laurence. 
He "Tas now engaged to preach the annual 
Sermon for the Dublin Female Orphan Schoo], 
(a cause ,vhich, upon the death of the celebrated 
Dean Kirwan, he had, in 1806, most successfully 
advocated): he proceeded to Dublin to fulfil 
this engagelnent; and on his sermon, which he 
publi
hed, being presented to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant (Marquess ,V ellesley) as President of the 
Charity, his Excellency itnmediatcly appointed 
hinl one of his chaplains, and notified the unex- 
pected appointn1ent through Archdeacon Jebb's 
friend and tutor, Dr. l\Iagee, then Bishop of 
Raphoe, after,vards .Lirchbishop of Dublin. At 
this period, there ,vere t\VO vacancies on the 
episcopal bench in Ireland; and the Bishop of 
Raphoe finding that, as 11latters stood, it ,vas 
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right that his friend should remain in the neigh. 
bourhood of Dublin, he advised accordingly; 
intilnating, in confidence, that his nalne ,vas in 
contemplation. It afterwards appeared that his 
name had been no,v selected, sent over to Eng- 
land, and approved by the English Government; 
and that his elevation to the bench, at this tilne, 
,vas delayed, only in consequence of a decision, 
that one of the vacant Archbishoprics should be 
filled frOlTI England. The affectionate interest 
in his concerns, and the tender consideration for 
his feelings, shown by Bishop l\lagee, during 
this period of involuntary suspense, were deeply 
and gratefully felt by his old pupil. It was the 
anxiety of a brother, or a parent. And ,vhen 
the Î1nmediate prospect had closed, the Bishop 
would not allo,v his friend to leave Dub1in, ,vith- 
out apprizing hin1 that, but for the unforeseen 
arrangelnent alluded to, he was to have been the 
Bishop; observing, 'I need not tell you to keep 
this inforlnation a secret; your o\vn good sense 
will sufficiently secure its relnaining so.' 
Returned once lTIOre to Abington, Archdeacon 
Jebb found ne\v calls of duty awaiting hilll there. 
The disturbances of the preceding ,vinter had 
been folln\ved by falnine: England now caIne 
forward, \vith her characteristic generosity, to 
relieve the distressed population: and, this bene- 
VOL. I. Q 
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volent object accomplished, buch ,vas the over- 
flo\\Ting llleasure of English liberality, that a large 
surplus renlained still unappropriated, in the 
hands of the Committee ,,
hich had been forllled 
in London. .\. letter received in June by Arch- 
deacon J ebb, announced the wish of the London 
C01111nittee, that one so ,veIl kno,,'D in England, 
by his character, and public services in Abington 
parish, would consent to aid them, in the best, 
and most effectual distribution of that surplus 
fund: the letter enclosed an order for Q001., to 
be unreservedly at the Archdeacon's disposal for 
the good of the people. Having weighed the 
Blatter ,veIl, he came to the conclusion, that the 
benevolent design of the Committee would be 
best met, by employing thi:s Inoney in the Inanu- 
facture of implelnents of industry, to be distri. 
buted among the people of Abington, a.r; a 
'reu,ard for theh- eL
"ernplllry conduct dur'l-ng the 
late troubles. Accordingly, all the \vheelwrights 
in the Parish were forthwith put in requisition, 
and severa] hundred wheels and reels were put 
in hands, with a yie,," to encourage, or rather to 
introduce, the linen lnauufitcture,.. the chief 
external sourCl
 of the 
uperior prosperity and 
civili
ation of the population of the north of 
Ireland. Informed of the appropriation of their 
JTIunificel1t gift, the London Committee follo\ved 
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it up by an addition a] donation of 100l., in token 
of their approval. A portion of the bounty was 
applied to aid the peasantry, by providing \vork 
for them; the task set, and accomplished, being 
the 10"\\Tering of a steep and difficult hill, which 
obstructed the Inarket-road fi
om Abington to 
LÍ1nerick. The residue (more than two thirds 
of the entire grant) was expended, under Mr. 
.J ebb's own eye and direction, in providing a 
supply of 'If;ell-.
'ea.\]oned Ïtnplelnents for the linen 
Inanufacture, . . exemplary discipline being re- 
quired and elnployed to secure care in the 
Inaking, and good quality in the Inaterials, of the 
wheels and reels; \vhich were sÍ1nultaneously 
distributed among the parishioners of Abington, 
asselnbled, for the purpose, at the Glebe house: 
the greatest possible precautions being used in 
the distribution, to correct the prevailing evils of 
the country,.. nalnely, jobbing, importunate 
solicitation, and private favour. Archdeacon 
J ebb's principle of counteraction here was, that 
none of the parishioners should know whether 
they were, or 'v ere not, to obtain wheels or reels, 
until the day of distribution; when none were to 
attend, but those who had been duly sUlnmoned: 
while he had secured, by wide and strict previous 
inquiry, that the distrihution should be as fair, 
as equitable, and as comprehensive, as hUlnan 
Q 
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foresight could Inake it. Those of the peasantry 
,vho least understood the process, ,vere most 
astonished by the result. "Then told, in the 
earlier .stages of preparation, that it was per- 
fectly useless to make applications,..' Ho,v 
then,' ,vas the answer of the applicants, 'are ,ve 
to get the ,,
heels?' On the day of distribu- 
tion, to their great surprise, it appeared, that the 
relative Illerits, ,vants, and claillls of his parish- 
ioners (a population of at least 8000), were as 
,veIl kno,vn to Archdeacon Jebb, as if he had 
hÏ1nself visited every family, and inspected every 
cottage. COinplainants there \vere fe\v or none: 
for even disappointed candidates (there were 
necessarily 11131lY) acknowledged and adillired, 
in this transaction, the exercise (to the peasantry 
of the south of Ireland a novel thing) of pure 
and impartial justice. 
In the eyes of political econoiny, and of 
modern legislation, busied in the application of 
notional relnedies, to practical evil:s, the!',e details, 
perhaps, may appear trivial: be it so: 'my ap- 
peal i
 Inade' (to use the strong saying of Iny 
departed tì
iend upon another 
ubject), 'from 
the present tilnes, to the ,visdoll1 of })ast ages, 
and of ages yet to come.' For, if the past his- 
tory of mankind 
hall (as nlost a

uredly it ,vill) 
e, er again be ackno\vledged as our guide, it i
 
neither in the high-:o,onnding projects of political 
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theory, nor in the hollow quackery of temporiz- 
ing expedients, but in scenes like that \vhich has 
been just described, dOlnestic scenes which COlne 
home 'to men'
 business and bosolns,' that the 
true improvement and prosperity, not of Ireland 
only, but of every country under heaven, must 
be sought and found. Let the clergy . . the re- 
sident clergy . . of Ireland, ( according to the 
counsel of my Lord Althorp) be wisely main- 
tained and encouraged *, .. let the absentees 
of Ireland return to their abandoned posts,.. 
and let both a resident clergy, and a resident 
nobility and gentry, emulate the example of 
mingled firlnness and kindness, of wise benevo- 
lence, and equal justice, bequeathed to them 
unconsciously, at Abington, by Bishop Jebb, . . 
and Ireland may yet becolne a prosperous and 
happy land, raised equally above the arts of 
demagogues, and the influences of superstition. 
On the first of August Archdeacon Jebb went 
to Dublin, to preach his turn at the Chapel 
Royal. In the beginning of Novelnber he was 
again on duty, as chaplain to the Lord Lieutenant. 
His sermon on this occasion, was the first of his 
course of sermons on the Liturgy, which have 


· As they yet will be. Is not the country, even now, with a generoWì 
inconsistency, giving to the oppressed clergy of Ireland, by the hand of the 
people, what, by the hand of the legislature, it would seem to take a way? 
Q 3 
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since appeared in Practical Theology. It gave 
great satisfaction. By the urgent request of a 
college friend (the late lalnented Dr. Phelan), 
this sermon ,vas repeated, on the follo,ving sun- 
day, in the chapel of Trinity College: a circuln- 
stance ,vhich led to the mention of a testimony 
once borne to 
Ir. Jebb as a preacher, by that 
very learned, and very singular man, Dr. Barrett, 
late Vice-Provost of the University of Dublin. 
Some Inembers of that learned body ,vere dis- 
cussing the relative Inerits of preachers: "V ell, 
gentlelnen,' said Dr. Barrett, 'you may say ,vhat 
you please, but the best sermon I ever heard, 
was one from }\;Ir. J ebb, on the Liturgy.' 
His turn of duty perfornled, he was about to 
leave to\\rn, when he ,vas detained by an intima- 
l lon froln the Archbishop of Dublin; on the 
19th of November, he received an official SUIn- 
1110nS to attend the Lord Lieutenant, at the 
Phænix Park; it ,vas to offer hÍ1n a Bishoprick; 
and a fe\v days after the announcement then 
made by his Excellency, he was appointed to 
succeed hi
 kind old friend Bishop Elrington, 
upon his Lordship's translation to Ferns, in the 
see of Limerick. The spirit in \vhich he re.. 
ceived the first announCCluent of his elevation, 
,viII be best sho,vn fì'oln his letter to n1 yse14 
\\Tittel1 imlnediatel y after his audience of the 
Viceroy. 
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, Tuesday, Nov. 19. 4- o'clock 1'.1\1:. 


, My DEAR FRIEND, 
I AM to be the Bishop: . . I ask your prayers. . . 
Nothing could be more flattering than the Lord 
Lieutenant's expressions: but the more this ap- 
pointment rests on presumed qualifications, the 
greater and the more solemn is the responsibility. 
God bless you r 
Ever yours, 
JOHN JEBB.' 


His return to Abington, as Bishop-elect of 
Limerick, was hailed with universal joy by the 
ROlnan catholic population; . . a joy, damped 
only by the feeling, that they were about to lose 
the friend and benefactor, who had lived alnong 
them for more than twelve years, in the constant 
exercise of kindness, which came frolTI and went 
to the heart, without one jarring note, in that 
long period, to break the full harmony of mutual 
good-will. He was met on the border of the 
parish, by a body of the peasantry, "Tho would 
not be withheld frOlTI taking off the horses, and 
drawing his carriage, preceded by a band of 
rustic music, considerably lTIOre than a mile, to 
Abington Glebe: and this expression of attach- 
Inent was presently followed, by an affectionate 
address frolll his Roman catholic parishioners, 
Q 4
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dra,vn Up by the ROlDan catholic pastor, and 
,vith his signature at its head. 
He ,vho relates the
e thillg
, ,vas himself an 
eye- ,vitness of thenl. By the disposal of Provi. 
dence, ,vhich, in its unmerited goodne
s, has 
raised up to him another gracious protector, he 
has ceased to be a melnber of the Irish branch 
of the United Church: but he should feel hÍ1n- 
self unworthy of having been 'the daily COln- 
panion, and o,vn fillniliar friend,' of the elninent 
Prelate ,,
hose life he record
, . . and, as ,veIl, of 
the great cause towards "\\Thich, unùer such 
guidance, his pursuits and studies have been 
drawn for more than one-and-t,venty years, . . 
\vere he not here to record his hlunble, but IDOst 
solenlll conviction, a conviction grounded on the 
practical experience and ob
ervation of nearly 
fifteen years' residence at Abington or in LiIn- 
erick, that, in the resident clergy of -the Church 
of England inhabiting alnong theIn, the ROlnan 
catholics of Ireland posses
 a lnoral, a civil, and 
a social ble

ing, which, if the hand of man once 
rashly take a,vay, or evcn n1aterially dilninish, . . 
the po,ver of Olnnipotence can alone replace. 
\\T e have no,v reached tht. close of Bishop 
J ebb's course, as Itector of Abington; and as 
none seeln better entitled to offer counsel, than 
those ,vhose coun:;cls are illustrated by their 
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conduct, I shall conclude this portion of my 
task, in the words of his own prophetic warning 
to the legislature of these countries, eleven 
years ago. 
, The great deside1"atul1
 towards the internal 
improvement of Ireland is INSTRUlVIENTALITY; 
a link between the government, between the 
legislature, between the great landed proprietor- 
ship, and the people. It were folly, however, 
to speak of instrulnents, in a Inere Inechanical 
sense. A moral instrulnentality alone will ce- 
ment together the frame of society in any coun- 
try; and in a country, from unhappy circum- 
stances, much de'lnoralized, III oral instruments 
are infinitely needful. Such instruments we 
have in the Irish clergy: to say the least of 
theln as a body (with rare individual excep- 
tions), an educated, liberalized, "\vell-conducted 
order of men; stationed, at proper intervals, 
throughout the whole country; regimented, if 
I may so speak, under the authority of supe- 
riors; disciplined and marshalled for sÏ1llulta- 
neous lllovelnents; and forming a great chain of 
intercommunication, from one extremity of Ire- 
land to the other. Now, in what manner could 
we supply the place occupied by these men? 
Parliaments cannot create, Parliaments are not 
cOlllpetent to create, materials such as we possess 
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at this moment. Let Parliaments beware how 
they de."troy. They will be altogether powerless 
to fill the chasm. Take away the fabric of our 
established Church, and you take away the nu- 
cleus of our national Î1nprovement. A resident 
gentry we have not: a substantial yeomanry ,ve 
have not: a body of capitalled manufacturers 
we have not. Humanly speaking, I do not see 
what it is, in the least improved parts of Ireland, 
that we have to rest upon, except the clergy. 
Here is the only sure provision extant, for dis- 
seminating, through all quarters of the land, the 
wildest and most remote, equally ,vith the Inost 
cultivated and peopled, an educated, enlight- 
ened, and morally influential class. Here, and 
here only, is a provision for an interchange of 
moral instruments, bet,veen the north and south, 
and east and west, which, in due time, may and 
,vill produce a cOlnlnunity of ilnpro,;ed character 
in all the provinces. For, let me ask, ,vhat edu- 
cated northern ,vould voluntarily luigrate to the 
south, what native of Leinster to the west of 
Ireland, unless induced by some such l)rospect 
of itnmediate or eventual provision, as the Church 
establishment holds forth? The salutary influ- 
ence of these changes, I ha,.e seen, I have felt. 
And if the governlnent of the country raises, as 
I trust and believe it will, fit and qualified per- 
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sons to the higher ecclesiastical stations in Ire- 
land, the resulting benefits cannot fail to be of 
constantly increasing magnitude. . . Setting aside, 
therefore, my feeling as a churchman, and view- 
ing the subject as a man solicitous for the social, 
political, and moral welfare of my country, I 
would exhort those who are in power to pause, 
and to weigh wel1 the probable, and even the 
possible results, before they make any alteration 
in the systeln of our Church establishlnent. I 
would recolnmend to the deliberate attention of 
all constitutional statesmen, of whatever party, 
the wise and profound resolution of Mr. Burke: 
" Please God," said this great man, "I will walk 
with caution, when I am not able to see my 
way clearly before me.'" . . B'l.shop Jebb. Speech 
tin the House of Lord.y. June, 1824. 
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SECTION III. 


IN January, 1823, Archdeacon Jebb was conse- 
crated Bishop of Limerick, in the cathedral of 
Cashel, . . the scene, in fornler years, of his mi- 
nisterial labours; of those professional duties, 
and that practical experience, "\vhich alone can 
fully qualify eyen the Inost cOlnpetent and gifted 
minds, to direct and superintend the ]abours of 
others. It was late in February, however, be- 
fore he was enabled, upon the removal of his 
venerable predecessor to 
"'erns, finally to take 
leave of Abington, and to enter on the arduous 
duties of his diocese. The interval ,vas passed 
in provident exertions for the ,velfitre of his old 
pari
hioners, and in the affectionate interchange 
of offices of kindness and good-will. 
Before the end of February, the Bishop re- 
moveù to Lilnerick; ,vhither I attended him as 
chaplain. Early in 
Iarch, he was obliged to 
attend the IDeeting of the Board of First-Fruits, 
in Dublin. A letter frolD thence, dated l\Iarch 

6., thus names the day for holding his priInary 
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ordination: 'I have fixed sunday, the 13th 
April, for the ordination. You will have to ex- 
amine the candidate solely on friday the 11 th, 
and on saturday we will examine him jointly.' 
Upon this most solemn part of the office of a 
christian bishop, no father of the ancient church 
went beyond Bishop J ebb, in his own sense of 
responsibility, and the consequent strictness of 
his rules and requirements. He ordained for his 
own diocese only; and, until withheld, by the 
visitation of God, frolll ordaining personally, he 
would neither grant, nor accept, letters dÍ1nis- 
sory. His view of the subject, was the result of 
long experience: while in the diocese of Cashel, 
he had been Archbishop Brodrick's exalniner 
for orders, for more than fifteen years ; and each 
succeeding year, and each fresh examination, 
augmented his heartfelt conviction, that, in the 
exalninations for holy orders, the best interests of 
the church, and of religion, were at stake: that 
TO GUARD THE ENTRANCE OF THE SANCTUARY, 
was the most effectual human security for the 
welfare of the Church of Christ. In this con- 
nection, he often quoted, with cordial approval, 
an anecdote related of an eminent puritan divine, 
Dr. Anthony Tuckney, master of St. John's 
College, Cambridge, and Regius Professor of 
Divinity, during the usurpation: one of the first 
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scholars of his day. The anecdote is told by 
Dr. Salter, in his preface to 'Eight Letters of 
Dr. Anthony Tuckney, and of Dr. Benjamin 
"Thichcote,' first published in his edition of 
"Thichcote Aphoris111s.. . 'In his elections at 
St. John's, when the President, according to the 
cant of the tilnes, ,vould call upon hinl to have 
regard to the godly; the Inaster ans\vered, no 
one should have a greater regard to the truly 
godly, than himself; but he ,vas deterlllined to 
choose none but scholars: adding very ,visely, 
. . They '1nay deceive me in their godline,
,ç: 
they cannot in their .'$cholar.
hip.' 
Actuated by such views and principles in the 
discharge of his delegated trust, as examiner for 
the Archbishop of Cashel, Bishop J ebb's first 
thoughts, and lllost serious attention 7 ,vhen raised 
himself to the episcopal office, were directed to 
the consideration of the best way hud means of 
bringing them lllore effectually into operation. 
He began by preparing, for previous diocesctn 
circulation, printed cards of his courses, for 
deacon's, and for priest's orders; each course 
being ma(h
\ as \\'"ide and cOlnprehensive, as might 
seem conlpatible with a ,çolid preparation on the 
part of the candidates. This step taken, he pro- 
ceeded to lay down prelilninary rules, designed, 
at once, to guard against the adlnission to 
xa- 
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mination of fundamentally incompetent or dis- 
qualified candidates; and to insure a more perfect 
knowledge, than could be acquired by vivá voce 
examination, of the actual preparation of each 
adlnitted candidate. By the first of these rules, 
each candidate was required, before the com.. 
mencelnent of the exalnination, to read a por- 
tion of the Liturgy aloud; in order to ascertain 
that he was not unfitted, by any natural or 
acquired defect, frolll the distinct and devout 
perforlnance of divine service. By the second 
rule, the candidates were obliged to give proof 
of a cOlnpetent proficiency, in the ground.work 
of all theological attainment, . . falniliarity with 
the text of the Greek Testament,. . by trans- 
lating a portion, the candidate deacons from the 
Gospels, or Acts of the Apostles, the candidate 
priests froln the Epistles. Failure in either of 
these preliminary trials, excluded the parties 
from further examination. By the third rule, all 
candidates for orders, were required to furnish 
written notes of their preparation, in each of the 
,yorks, comprized in the printed course: a golden 
rule, which effectually provided, 1. against that 
ready quickness of acquirement, which will often 
be found to cloak a shallow preparation; 2. 
against a natural timidity or slowness of enuncia- 
tion, which sOlnetilnes will conceal, fi
oln the 
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most careful exalniner, true and solid attain- 
ments; and 8. against ill1perfect justice being 
rendered, to proficiency of the best, and most 
extensive kind. 
Bishop Jebb's examination for holy orders, 
conducted upon these strict principles, was con- 
tinued for three days; each day's examination 
lasting for six hours. In the course of the in- 
quiry, special stress was invariably laid upon the 
proficiency of the candidates, in a critical ac- 
quaintance ,vith the Greek Testalnent; portions 
of which, as a further security of their cOlnpe- 
tence, they were required to translate in writing, 
in presence of the exalniners; the yersions thus 
made being sublnitted ,to the Bishop's inspection, 
who hilllself examined on the third and last day. 
As the concluding trial, he gave a subj ect, upon 
which the candidates ,vere required to ,vrite, 
within the last two hours, ,vithout ally aid beyond 
the use of a Bible and Concordance. 
The fruits of this strictness ,vere, even fì'OID the 
outset, apparent, in an extent of preparation, and 
quality of answering, \vhich more than tnet the hopes 
and expectations of the diocesan: the gentlemen 
presenting thelnselve
 for holy orders in the dio- 
cese of Limerick, generally speaking, manifested 
an interest in their sacred studies, and a desire to 
acquit thelnselves \ve1J, ful1y proportioned to the 
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pains besto\ved in raising, in this nlost important 
respect, the tone of the diocese above the ordi- 
nary standard. 'T aluable and durable evidences 
of this good spirit still exist, in the copious, 
and, not infrequently, critical abstracts of the 
examination course, sublnitted for inspection, 
conforlnably ",ith one of the rules, by the candi- 
dates for holy orders: the scholarlike appearance, 
and beautiful execution of several of these MS. 
volumes, n1Ïght challenge cOlnparison with the 
note-books of practised ,vriters; and would im- 
press, at first sight, rather as the productions of 
trained divines, than of candidates for ordina- 
tion. 
But Bishop J ebb's great aÌ1n, in these preli- 
minary cares, was to kindle and diffuse, among 
the rising generation of his clergy, a spirit of 
professional study; to lead theln to regard their 
ordination conrse as the alphabet only, or index, 
to their future theological labours ; and thus, so 
far as in him lay, to bend their thoughts and 
hearts, practically and experilnentally, towards 
the fulfihnent of their solelnn ordination pledge, 
, that they will apply themselves ,vholly to this 
one thing, and draw all their cares and studies 
this ,vay.' 'Vith this special view, a usage, which 
he had introduced in his exaillinations at Cashel, 
was continued, and it is believed with the best 
VOL. I. R 
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effects, at the diocesan exan1Înations in Limerick. 
The oral examination ,vas closed by an addre
s 
to the asselnbled candidates, in which the culti- 
vation of their o\vn minds and hearts, by daily 
and diligent application to the best studies, ,vas 
pointed out to then1 as the only adequate means 
to qualify them for acting effectually, in the dis- 
charge of their public and parochial duties, upon 
the Ininds and hearts of others. One practice 
(a habit, the happy effect
 of \vhich he had long 
kno\vn by good experience) he especially recom- 
Inended to every young clergyman, . . that a day 
should never be suffered to pass by, \vithout the 
careful perusal of a portion of the Ne\v Testa- 
ment, in the original; not critically, but practi- 
cally, and as a mean
 of religious improvement. 
This short notice of Bishop J ebb's ordination 
course and rules, \vhich soon attracted interest 
and attention beyond the dioce
e or Limerick, i
 
due to the intrinsic ilnportance of the subject. 
The beneficial consequences of those regulations 
,vere early perceptible, in the 
tndiou
 habits, no 
less than in the professional .- e
ù and efficiency, 
of the clergy IlO\V ordained; \\'110, in several 
instances, ascribed their gro,ving love of sacred 
studies, wholly to the effect produced 0)) their 
minds during their examinations for orders. The 
love of study, and the :-.pirit of research, thus 
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wisely a,vakened, naturally led froln the ,vant to 
the desire, fi.om the de
ire to the purchase, of 
books: and some tillle after his great illness, the 
Bishop was at once cheered and affected by the 
sight of a ,veIl-chosen list of theological ,yorks, to 
the amount of nearly 150l., judiciously put into 
his hands by a late eminent Dublin bookseller; 
being the average allnual expenditure, at that 
one house, out of the private fortune of a 
young clergyman, one of the lnost distinguished 
answerers at both exan1inations for orders, and 
then an hlunble curate in the diocese of Lime- 
J.ick. Nor did the ðpirit of inquiry, thus in- 
spired or called forth by the regulations of Bishop 
J ebb, terulinate in the purchase, . . it has led also 
to the production, of "Ïn1portant ,vorks: the 
Origines Liturgicæ, a work long a desideratum 
in English divinity, and for ,vhich the Church in 
these countries is indebted to the learned labours 
of the Rev. "rillialn Pahner, now of Worcester 
College, Oxon., owes its idea and design to the 
well-directed workings of the author's lnind, ,vhen 
a candidate for orders, preparing for exalnina- 
tion at Litllerick. 
The bread thus cast upon the waters, it is 
IllY happiness to know, and IllY duty to Blake 
known, after Inany days continues to be found: 
in the examinations now held in tIle diocese of 
n 2 
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LÍ1nerick, the' saIne course, the saIne rules, the 
same ill1partial strictness, are Inaintained, in the 
spirit as ,veIl as in the letter, under the adminis- 
tration of a Prelate, one of ,vhose first public 
acts "Tas to expre
s his deterlnination to tread in 
the steps of his predecessor: while, êllnong the 
clergy, an association has been forlncd, of ,,,hich 
the Vicar General of the diocese has been chosen 
perlnanent chairluan, the object of ,vhich is, 
to promote anlong thelnselves that thoughtful 
spirit, and those 
tudious habits, the foundations 
of ,vhich ,vere laid by BISHOP JEDB. 
On Thursday, June 19. 1823, the Bishop held 
his Prilnary Visitation, in St. l\lary's Cathedra], 
Lilnerich. The Charge delivered on this occa- 
sion, and since re-published in Practical Theo- 
logy, i:s too generaHy kno\vn in these countries, 
to leave rOOln for calling attention, in this 
Memoir, to the important principlës, and the in- 
structive precepts, which are there unfolded and 
laid dO\Vll; ,vith that happ) union of sound good 
sensp and affectionatc persuasiveness, \vhich 
characterizes all Bishop J ebb's \vritings. It may 
suffice to observe that, high as the Bishop's nalTIC 
already stood in England, this Prilnal) Charge, 
as ,vill hereafter appear, greatly increased and 
extended his reputation ,vith the English public. 
In entering upon the gO\'erlllllent of his 
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diocese, his fundalnen tal Inaxiul for his o,vn 
guidance ,vas, to govern by principlet", to the . 
total exclusion of e.Tpedienb;. Three rules which 
he prescribed to hÏ1n
elf froB1 the outset, in the 
exercise of his patronage, Inay be instanced as 
examples: . . the first ,vas, that he would never 
make a prolnise, nor hold out a hope, to any 
persons whomsoever; the second, that he ,vollld 
not allow of exchanges ofbellefices, under any cir- 
cumstances whatsoever; the third, that no living 
in his gift should ever, on any account, be placed 
at the disposal of any lay patron, any bishop, or 
of the Government itself: His inflexible ad- 
herence to these con::;cientious rules, while it 
secured to hilnself: during the adlninistration 
of eleven years, uninterrupted peace of mind, 
and the unshackled exercise of an unbiassed 
judglnent, in the consideration of circumstances 
according as they arose, . . was never attended 
with the slightest practical inconvenience. On 
the contrary, so great ,vas the respect for his 
character, and such the sense entertained of the 
purity of his motives, that the Irish Governlllent 
itself: to the honour of the Ininister then in 
power, upon one occasion ,vas known to declare, 
in offering promotion to a late dignitary of the 
diocese, that Governlnent would not interfere 
with the patronage of the Bishop of I..Jilnerick. 
R 3 
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The Prilnary 'Tisitation of the dioce:se of 
Lilnerick ,va
 followed, in the autlunn of the 
saIne year, by the 1"riennial Visitation of the 
Archbishop of Cas he 1. The Bishop no,v attended 
Archbishop La,vrence to Tra1ee, and Kil1arney ; 
and he1ù his own Prilnary 'Tisitation of the 
diocese of Ardfert. This visit to Killarney was 
rendered painfully IneIllorab1e by a lake storln, to 
,vhich both Prelates ,vere exposed, and ,vhich 
was attended ,vith loss of life: a large sail-boat 
being overset, ahnost under our eyes, the owner 
taken up senseless, and one of the crew, the son 
of a poor \\Tido,v, drowned: a ro,v-boat, ,vith t,vo 
soldiers in it, was upset at the saIne mOlnent; 
the poor men "
ere rescued from the ,vater, after 
a long struggle, and carried, like,vi:se Hense1e
s, 
to an adjoining island. None, ,vho ,vitnessed, 
can easily forget, the a,vful Inolnellt, ,vhen the 
boat which saved Captain 'Vyse, böre hiln past 
that in ,vhich the Archbi:shop and the Bishop of 
Limerick ,vere, and hailed it to the assistance of 
the other sufferers; nor the feelings ,vith which, 
on lanùing at Lord Kenlllarc's side of the lower 
lake, we found Captain "r .'s dog, ,vho had S'VUIll 
from the centre of the la"ke, where the accident 
happened, and continued to ho,vllllournfully by 
the water's edge, as the party stood tor nearly an 
hour, \vaiting for the return of the boat ,,,ith 
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tidings of the sufferers, under the distressing 
apprehension (happily an erroneous one), that 
among theln was nU111bered a son of our vene- 
rable ho
t, the late R. rr. Herbert, Esq., of Cahir- 
nane; a state of suspense painfully aggravated, 
by the presence of the Father. 
Shortly after Bishop J ebb's return to Lilnerick, 
a most afflicting cahunity occurred, ,vhich, "\\Thile 
it shed a universal glooln, keenly affected the 
diocesan; who well kne,v and valued the friend 
whom he had now to n10urn. This event ,vas 
the sudden death, by a fall from his gig, of the 
Vicar General of Limerick, the late Rev. William 
Deane Hoare. In this good, and sÎ1nple-hearted 
man, the Bishop had found one, in ,vhom he 
could place every reliance, both as his official, 
and as a private friend. They differed 111aterially, 
indeed, in their theological views; but their 
differences were such as may subsist between 
good, and never will disturb the harmony of wise, 
Inen. The Funeral Serlnon delivered, by Bishop 
J ebb, on this solemn occasion, while it pourtrays 
the character of that faithful servant of God, is a 
monument to his Inelnory more durable than 
brass or marble, . . for it unfolds scriptural views 
and principles which can never die, respecting 
the future state, the instant consciousness, and 
imlnediate blessedness, of 'the dead who die in 
the Lord.' 


R 4 
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The universal sy I11pathy 1l0'V called forth at 
Limerick, by this 
udden re 111 oval of an exeln- 
plary clergynlan of the Church of England, ,vas 
in accordance with all Bishop J ebb's Inost che- 
rished feelings, and ,vas proportionately grateful 
to his heart. The ROlllan catholic clergy, with 
the venerable titular bishop at their head, walked 
in the procession, as fhr as the entrance of the 
,vest door of the Cathedral, arln in arm ,vith their 
protestant brethren. The Church ,vas thronged, 
almost to suffocation, ,vith 11lelnbers of both COln- 
munions. And the preacher was heard by the 
asselnbled Illultitude ,vith a stillness, which those 
only, \vho witnessed and partook the solel11n 
elnotion, can conceive. The Bishop's serillon 
,vas printed, nearly silnultaneousl), in Dublin 
and Lilnerick; the Dublin ilnpression being 
insufficient to Ine(
t the public anxiety for copies 
of a discourse, ,vhich, both ill subject and spirit, 
might fitly be regarded as the property of the 
universal Church of Christ. 
It no,v appeared, that the principles upon 
,vhich Bishop J ebb had li,
ed and acted, ,,,hile 
Rector of Abington, had lost nothing of their 
virtue, by his transfer to the See of Linl(1rick. 
As in the hUIn bIer station, he had been on the 
best and happiest tenns ".ith the Itonlan ca- 
tholic priests and their flock, so in the highcr, 
he becalne on tenns, at least equally good and 
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happy, with the ROlnan catholic bishop and his 
clergy. The venerable Bishop Toughy, "\vhile he 
conversed ,vith hinl as a friend, honoured him 
as a christian bishop, and advised ,vith hiln as 
feJIow-labourers in the vineyard of their common 
Lord. The spirit of their ecclesiastical superior, 
diffused itself alnong the ROlnan catholic priest- 
hood of Limerick. And one of the last "\valks 
taken by Bishop J ebb through the streets of that 
city, presented the gratifying sight of the pro- 
testant Bishop . walking, arlll in arlll, with a 
ROlnan catholic priest; who, on taking leave, 
turned, and bent the knee, as to his own eccle- 
siastical superior. 
In the second year of an episcopate, thus well 
and "\visely comnlenced, Bishop Jebb was sum- 
moned, from the cares of a particular diocese, 
to take his part in the lllore general care and 
guardianship of pure religion in these coun- 
tries, as one of the representative Bishops of the 
Church in Ireland. The crisis, at which he 
was thus called forth to engage in this, to him, 
wholly novel field of duty, was most alarlning. 
For a considerable titne previous to the year 
1824, the Irish branch of the United Church 
had been the 111 ark, and victim, of successful, 
because incessant and uncontradicted calulnnies. 
The newspapers, the clubs, the Houses of Parlia- 
ment thelnselves, had been Inade the Inediunl of 
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studied, or undesigned, misrepresentations; aim- 
ing as lTIuch, on the one hand, to depreciate the 
character of the Irish protestant clergy, as, on 
the other, to exaggerate the revenues of the 
Church establishment. Upon this subject, and 
upon this alone, the laws of society seemed to 
be suspended: assertion was, every where, ac- 
cepted as proof; no incredibility, however enor- 
mous or absurd, surpassed the fhlse appetite of 
public credulity; and it may be instanced as a 
single example of the stage of this epidelnic, that 
a strong-minded, and independent melnber of 
the legislature, by no means unfriendly to the 
established Church, stated to the present writer 
as his sÏ1nple and 
incere belie
 the result of the 
best and ,videst infofluation he could collect 
fi.oln Ireland, that the actual receipts of the Irish 
Bishoprics, varied frol11 15,0001., to 1-0,0001. per 
annum each! His astonislunent was. great, "hen 
apprized of the real truth, . . that the Irish Bi
hop- 
rics and Archbishoprics, taken together, scarcely 
averaged 5,000l.: yet, upon information such as 
his, have been comlnenced, continued, anù not 
concluded, the attacks, both in and out of Par- 
lialllent, upon the endOV.Tlnent
 of the Church in 
Ireland. 
Such ,vere the nature, extent, and hardihood 
of the Inisrepresentation
, and :,uch the con:-,c- 
quently disordered state of the pub1ic mind in 
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England, which. the Bishop of Limerick was 
called to encounter, in the single session of his 
parlialnentary life. He well understood, and 
deeply felt, the crisis: and he prepared, humbly 
yet fearlessly, to n1eet it, in the true spirit of 
his sacred calling, . . in that 'quietness and con- 
fidence' ,vhich ever were' his strength.' Early 
in January, 18Q4, he left Limerick for London; 
making Dublin his road, in order that he lllight 
devote a few days to the society of his brother; 
who, in the preceding November, had been be- 
reaved of his admirable wife. 
The Bishop reached London the latter end of 
January. At forlner periods, his occasional visits 
to the Inetropolis, had been those of a retired 
private clergYlnan, occupying hÍ1nself in the pub- 
lication of his learned labours, and personally 
known only within a lÏ1nited circle of intimate 
friends. He was now very differently circum- 
stanced: ,vhile his ,veIl-established reputation, 
as a scholar and divine, gave its just ,veight and 
pFominence to his station. in the Church, his 
public services at A bington, and his PrÍ1nary 
Charge, had rendered his name universaUy po- 
pular: and it would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, at this distance of tilne, to convey any just 
impression of the respect, the cordiality, I might 
with stricter correctness say, the enthusiasm of 
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the reception, which awaited hiln, as Bishop of 
Lilnerick, in England. It 'vere little to repeat, 
,vhat at the time ,vas said, that his nalne ,vas 
no,v the fhshion: it \vill more justly describe the 
general feeling to relnark, that that affectionate 
interest, ,vhich he had ever experienced in the 
chosen private circle of his English friends, and 
which he has hilnself so gratefully comlnenlO- 
rated in the earlier pages of this J.\tlemoir, seeilled 
no\V" diffused, not only through good society at 
large, but through every class of the English 
public. To the unfeigned surprize of one, ,vhose 
life had been passed, hitherto, in reillote provin- 
cial retirelnent, and who had ever loved and fol- 
lo,ved (to borrow his happy expression, in his 
Memoir of , Villi am Phelan) 'the high and lonely 
walk' of thought and study, . . Bishop Jebb no,v 
found hilllself at the height of puþ1ic favour; 
and that there ,vas no ,yay of escape from the 
penalties of that unbought popularity, which the 
generous spirit of England, when suffered freely 
to flo,v forth, seldoll1 fitils to inflict upon the 
possessor of a 'fair faIlle.' 
The object of a popularity like this, could not, 
indeed, be literally una\varc, but, in spirit, he 
lived as one \vholly unconscious, of the space 
,vhich he filled in the public estilnation. In his 
retirclnent, he had ever religiously cultivated 
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that hUlnbleness of mind, which formed one of 
the most Inarked characters of his happy nature: 
and, amidst the public gaze, ,vhile ever mindful 
of the dignity of his :sacred office, the grace of 
hUlnility still shone the most conspicuous alnong 
his eminent virtues. His nearest friends could 
not discern the slightest change in the childlike 
simplicity of his heart and life: or, if they could, 
it ,vas only that he had become more childlike. 
Shortly after his settlement in Curzon Street, 
the Bishop found, that, amidst the business and 
engagements of London life, the mornings afforded 
the best, if not the on]y opportunities, of really 
seeing and enjoying his friends. He tried the 
experiment, accordingly, of asking, occasionally, 
a few friends to breakfast: and it answered so 
well, as to induce him to give ,veekly breakfasts, 
during the relnainder of his stay in town; a 
practice which he resumed, whenever afterwards 
resident for a time in London. At these quiet 
10 o'clock breakfasts, which ,vere often honoured 
by elninent, and n1uch frequented by rising 
young men, there was a flow of interesting 
anecdote, and of animated conversation, seldom 
to be met with, at least in equal freshness, at more 
formal entertainments. The guests themselves 
seemed fully sensible of this; some of thenl not 
infrequently abridging their very limited rest, 
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after a late debate in the House of COlnlnons, 
that they Inight be present at the Bishop of 
Limerick's 
aturday breakfast-table. 
Alnong the most interesting of those guests in 
Curzon Street, n1ay be nalned, for they are no 
longer living, the Rev. John Davison, of Oriel 
College, Oxford, and Mr. Charles Butler, late 
of Lincoln's Inn. Mr. Davison's lUanneI' "\\'as 
peculiar: but the 111ind \vhich shone through it, 
richly repaid you, for an exterior of singular cold- 
ness and reserve. His conversation \vas senten- 
tious . . aln10st epigralnlnatic; but it "\\Tas evidently 
unaffected, and in character with the very origi- 
nal cast of his thoughts. As he \\Tent on, he 
kindled: and in proportion a
 he disclosed hÍ1n- 
self: we becalne Inore and more satisfied, that a 
cold outside covered a warln heart. Upon the 
important subject of national education, 
fr. 
Davison and Bishop Jebb held sentilbents nearly 
identical. On one occasion, \vhen 1\Ir. Davison 
started and led the conversation, he thre"r out 
strong doubts and objections to the prevailing 
rage, for diffusing kno\vledge among the Io\ver 
cla
:;es: knowledge, jJf!r :le, he conceived (1 uite 
as likely to produce baù, as good consequences; 
he thought the }Jo\ver of reaùing to be about as 
operative 'Jnurally, as the hlcultyof hearing; for 
the term education, he "pould substitute train- 
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ng, i. e. early discipline of the temper and 
passions; tor which he thought the plough a 
better instrument than the national schoo1. His 
discipline, he would connect with the arts of in- 
dustry, not with ideal knowledge. . . The readers 
who may wish to cOlnpare these sentilnents, with 
those in Bishop Jebb's discourse on Transmissive 
Religion (Practical Theology, vol. i. pp. 
14. . 
40.), will have the advantage of forlning, or 
regulating, their judglnent, by the light arising 
from the consent of two such minds. * Upon thc 


.. Upon the subject of general education, Dr. Johnson has expressed 
sentiments, so opposed to the views in fashion in the present day, and, at 
the same time, so entirely coincident with those entertained by Bishop 
Jebb, that to quote the passage from his favourite author, will be doing 
his views the best justice. 
, The truth is, that the knowledge of external nature, and the sciences 
which that knowledge requires or includes, are not the great, or frequent 
business of the human mind. \Vhether we provide for action or con- 
versation, whether we wish to be useful or pleasing, the first requisite is, 
the religious and moral knowledge of right and wrong; the next is, an 
acquaintance with the history of mankind, and with those examples 
which may be said to embody truth, and prove, by events, the reason- 
ableness of opinions. Prudence and Justice, are virtues and excellencies 
of all times, and of all places; we are perpetually moralists, but we are 
geometricians only by chance. Our intercourse with intellectual nature 
is necessary; our speculations upon matter, are voluntary, and at leisure. 
Physiological learning is of such rare emergence, that one may know any 
other half his life, without being able to estimate his skiJ1 in bydrostatics, 
or astronomy; but his moral and prudential character immediate]y ap- 
pears. 
, Those authors, therefore, are to be read at schools, that supp1y most 
axioms of prudence, most principles of moral truth, and most materials 
for conversation; and these purposes are best served by poets, orators, 
and historians. 
'Let me not be censured for this digression, as pedantic, or paradox- 
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principles of education above indicated, l\lr. 
Da\'ison and the Bishop were nluch interested by 
the plan, then in its intàncy, of establishing 
Infant Schools *; in ,vhich, while the acquire- 
l11ent of l11ere knowledge neces
arily formed a 
very subordinate consideration, there l11ust exist, 
in the ductility and tnalleableness of the tuaterials, 
the best and happiest opportunities for the ex- 
ercise of discipline and training. 
J.\;lr. Charles Butler's conversation ,vas in a 
very different style; but peculiarly interesting 
and pleasing. "rithout being remarkable, either 
for strength, or depth, it ,vas characterized by a 
vein of reflection, and a 
pÍ1'it of benevolence, 
which gave a double charul to his easy and lively 
flo\v of language. In anecdote, he abounded 
and excelled. A characteristic anccdote of l\lr. 


ical; for, if I bave ,JlilÚJn against me, I have SOCRAT.ES on my side. It 
was his labour to turn philosophy from the study of nature, to specu- 
lations upon life j but the innovators whom I oppose, are turning off 
attention from life to nature. They seem to think, that we are placed 
here to watch the growth of plants, or the motions of the.stars. Socrates 
was rather of opinion, that what we had to learn was, how to do good, 
and avoid evil : 
OTT& TO& ev 
EyaeO'I7"& xaxovT" aya
ovTE TETUXTCU.' 
Life rf .J.'fillon. T1'"orks, Vol. ix. p. 97, 98. ed. Lond. 1796. 
". The Bishop had recently visited the infant school. established by 
Joseph \ViI!5on, Esq. of Clapham, in Quaker Street, Spital Fields. He 
was equally struck "ith the principle of tbese institutions, and with its 
application, and observable effects: the infant-school 
ystcm continued, 
to the last, tht' only modern il1\'en1Ïon in ef1ncation, which met his full 
nppro,.al. 
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Burke Inay be given as a SpeCilllen: it merits a 
place in 1\1r. Prior's valuable life of that illustrious 
senator. . . ' One \\,.ho knew hitn ,veIl was used to 
say, that, if you could afford to wait and hear 
him out, he ,vas the best t11an in the world to 
look for an opinion from: but that, if you ,vere 
in a hurry, he ,vas the very worst. Let him run 
on, and you ,vollid be atnply satisfied; look for 
a direct answer, and all ,vas oyer.' . . The slightest 
inciùent ,vas, at SOBle titHeS, sufficient to divert 
1\11'. Burke, irretrievably, frol11 the gravest sub... 
jects. Pending the celebrated Begunl question, 
Sir Philip Francis ,vent do"rI1 express to Beacons- 
field; carrying ,vith hitn the notes and lnaterials 
of a speech, ,vhich he had prepared \vith great 
care and labour, in order to lay them before 
1\11'. Burke, and to have the benefit of hi
 advice 
and correction. On his arrival, he was told that 
Mr. Burke ,vas in the garden; whither he at 
once hastened, as there ,vas no tÎ1ne to lose. Sir 
Philip announced his errand, and produced his 
papers: but Mr. Burke, holding towards hÎ1n a 
grasshopper, which he held ín his hand, ran on 
thus: . . 'Did you ever consider the conforln- 
ation of a grasshopper? I never studied it 
before, and am quite delighted by it. It is a 
singularly beautiful creature; and ,veIl deserving 
of attention. I don't know that I ever relnarked 
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so delicate and perfect a cOllfofluation.' . . ' But, 
Sir,' rejoined the annoyed Sir Philip, 'I have 
brought all my papers on the Begum question, 
and ,vant your ad\'ice: if you ,yould hear the 
speech that I have prepared, there is not a 1110- 
Inent to be lost.'.. 'The Begun1 question: oh 
yes: let HIe hear your Hotes by a111ueans.' :Sir 
Philip dre,v forth his papers, and began. He had 
proceeded S0111C,vay, aud felt that he had quitegot 
hold of his auditor, \"hen Mr. Burke broke out. . 
, I should be glad to kno\\r the classical nalne for 
the gra

hopper. I doubt, indeed, ,vhethcr they 
had any naine for it. They sag the ROluans 
called it cicada; but I apprehend the cicada ,vas 
altugether of a different species.' Sir })hilip was 
struck lllute; pocketed his papers, and returned 
to to'Vll. rrhe Begull1 question ,vas lost in the 
chirpings of a grasshopper! :II: 


,. Pcrhaps, however, this grasshopper, suggcsted onc of l\fr. Burkc's 
happicst, apd most splendid images, in hie; L('uer on thc Frcnch Rcvo- 
lution. In the hands of true gcnius, the bmal1est things \\ ill becomc 
great. 
The char'1cter of l\Ir. llurle's genius, displayed throughout his first 
great \\ ork, is inscribed 011 the title-page of th.-t.t 
plendid production: 
all affecting occurrence, ncar thc closc of his career, marks how truly tlu' 
sublime wa
 hi:. native dcment. The fact rests on the information of a 
friend, "ho had it from l\Ir. Ellis, an eye-witness. This highly-valued 
fricnd will I know authorize its ine;
rtion. 'Vhen Richard Burke wa') 
dying, it was thought necessary to removc l\fr. Burke from the room, 
l
st his son bhould expire in his presence j the poor Father, accordingly, 
was led, or rather hu
tJcd out: the patient's room was up one pair of 

tairs; l\Ir. Uurke, on bcing rcmoved fÌ'om it, went down stairs, and out 
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But the Bishop's residence in Curzon Street, 
at this tilne, is, by the present "Triter at least, to 
be relnembered and cOllllllelllorated upon other 
ground, th
n the enjoyment of congenial society: 
it placed him in the near neighbourhood, and 
introduced hilll, not to the acquaintance Inerely, 
but to the intilnate friendship of one, ,vhose 
professional skill, under Providence, elninently 
aided to prolong, and ,vhose private regard 
largely contributed to cheer and gladden, the 
closing years of life: it is with Iningled feelings 
of gratitude, affection, and respect, that I here 
venture to add the nan1e of SIR I-IENRY HALFORD; 
"rhose house, and ,vhose heart, ,vere alike open 
to Bishop Jebb, fron1 the hour in which they 
first met, to that in ,vhich our honoured Friend 
exchanged tilne for imillortality. * But I IDay 
not further anticipate. 


into a bowling-green immediately behind the house; just as he reached 
the bowling grcen, a window of his son's chamber was thrown up with 
violence: . . l\lr. Burke took it as the signal that Richard had breathed 
his last, . . when he instantly faced the open window, fell upon his knees, 
and, with hands uplifted towards heaven, apostrophized the departing 
spirit. 
:!\' Ecclesiasticus xxxviii. 13, 14. Nonc will more cordially subscribe 
the sEntiment of the Son of Sirach, than the pr
scnt learned President 
of the ColJege of Physicians. The art of healing, in his classical ora- 
tions, assumes its primitive, and proper rank,. . the d
gnity of ethical 
science. 
Bp. Jebb thus expressed himself, after reading one of Sir Henry's 
treatises (1831), previous to its ddivery at the College of Physicians. 
S Q 
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Bishop J ebb's fine natural taste for l11usic has 
been else,yhere noticed. His ear ,vas susceptible 
both of I11elody and harlnony, in a yery high de- 
gree. But, ,vhile he felt and enjoyed, as fe,v 
enjoy and feel, both' gentle airs,' and' concord 
of s,veet sounds,' it ,vas in sacred ll1usic, and 
especia11y in the oratorios of Handel, that he 
took delight. The concerts of ancient ll1usic in 
Hanoyer Sq nare, conducted as they still ,vere in 
18
<t, afforded gratification of the highe
t and 
purest kind to a taste like his; and his sober and 
hOlnefelt enjoyment ,vas heightened, by the pre- 
sence of congenial friends. AI110ng the fi
iend
 
"\\ThOI11 he chiefly Inet in London at this period, 
l11ay I be perl11itted to distinguish by naIne, Sir 
Tholl1aS Dyke Ac1and, Bart., and 1\11'. IIaviland 
Burke, of Lincoln's Inn, only grand-llephe\vand 
representative in blood, of the Itight Hon. 
EdIllund Burke. Sir Tholl1êlS Acland's friend- 
ship ,vith the Bishop, one of long standing, 


, I cannot for a moment doubt, that a series of 
uch medico-moral trea- 
tises, "ill not merely do credit ami 
ervice to the cause of medicine, but, 
undl'r Providence, may, in the mo
t important concerns, have the hap- 
pie
t con!"equenccs, in giving a Jjght direction to the minds of th:.l.t class 
of mankind. whirh, above all others, ought to feel, that in the mid..t of 
life we are ill death. J esteem it a blessing of ine
tilllable value, that 
Sir H. Halford unites his testimony" ith those of Boerhaave and Haller, 
to the truth and \alue of the Chri!ootian revelation. His testimony must 
have weight, and I trust that sornl', at least, \\-in-be induced to tread in 
his <,tel)s.' 
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arose out of their lllutual intill1acy ,vith 1\1rs. 
IIannah l\Iore; and, through his instrlunentality, 
a ne\v friendship was no,v forined, as true and 
firln, though, by the disposal of an all-wise Pro- 
vidence, not long-li,-ed as his o,vn. The an1Íable 
and high-Ininded nobleinan, to wholn Bishop 
J ebb no\v first becan1e personally kno"Tn, and 
with ,vholn, as soon as kno,vn, he becalne thus 
closely and cordial1y intilnate, was the late 
hunented Tholnas l
ord Lilford. The Bishop's 
Prin1ary Charge, it after\vards appeared, had 
prepared the way for this intilnacy. Lord Lil- 
ford had read it ,yith deep interest; and had 
been led, by the perusal, to feel, and to express, 
a strong desire to becolne acquainted ,vith its 
author. There seelned, ho\vever, little prospect 
of this wish being realized; belonging, as they 
did, to different countries, and not Ineeting, or 
likely to Ineet, in private society in London: 
when, at the ancient concerts, Lord Lilford un- 
expectedly found, that, in Sir Tholnas Acland, 
they posse
sed a lnutual friend. In this ,yay 
\vere brought together t\\TO lnen, \vho, fron1 a 
sitnilarity of nature, producing a cordial and 
entire synlpathy of views and feelings, seelued 
forlned to be to each other, 'as the friend that 
sticketh closer than a brother. ' Nor did the 
fi'ielldship of Lord Lilford terminate here: it 
s 3 
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,vas his desire and delight to Inake the Bishop 
intitnately kno\vl1 throughout his o,vn connec- 
tions, both in London and in Lancashire; and 
other friendships sprang up out of this stock, 
and continued to spread and strengthen, long 
after the hand that formed, and the heart that 
fostered theIn, 'vere at re
t. 
Fron1 the pleasant paths of private fì-iendship, 
"Te return to I
ishop J ebb's public, and par1ia- 
Inel1tary duties. During the earlier part of the 
Session, he had been a silent, but no inattentive 
observer, both of the usages of the Hou
e, and 
of the signs of the tilnes. In the debate upon 
I..Iord Darnley's Illotion, for an inquiry into the 
state of Ireland, there \va:-j a general expectation, 
on both sides of the House, that the Bishop of 
Ijn1crick would take part: still, hO\\Tever, he 
preserved silence; under the conviction, that hi
 
peculiar duty, as a representative of the Church 
in Ireland, could best be discharged, by reserving 
hilnsclf for a subject more direct1y connected 
,yith that Church. "Tith this vie,y of hi" line of 
duty, he calmly let pass interlnediate opportu- 
nities: nor did he' spcak, e,-cepting in 
hort and 
effective vindications of t\VO personal fi'iends, the 
late Archbishop of Dublin, and a private Irish 
clergYlnan, against n10
t unproyoked public 
attacks, until thursday, J Hue 10, ,,-hen the ques.. 
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tion of the Irish '"fythe COIn In utation Bill ,vas 
brought fOf,vard, by the Earl of Liverpool, in the 
House of Lords. ..... 
It is not, I feel, my province to revie\\T, in its 
details, the speech, upon this occasion, delivered 
by Bishop J ebb. Its general Inerits are ,veIl 
kno\\Tn: would that its views and principles "\vere 
,visely studied and applied. ""'"hether regarded 
as a full and faithftù exposure of the real evils of 
Ireland; as a triumphant vindication, against all 
the calumnies of its enemies, of the Irish branch 
of the United Church; or as an invincible argu- 
Inent for the political iinportance, both to Ireland 
and the empire, of Inaintaining, in its integrity, 
the Irish Protestant Episcopal establislunent,. . 
that speech, it ,vill suffice here to observe, re- 
mains unans"\vered and unans,verable. 
The house ,vas taken by surprize: a debate not 
having been anticipated. The Bishop spoke for 
upwards of three hours. The general opinion, 
at the tÏ1ne, appeared to be, that the speech had 
but one fault, its length. 
But Bishop J ebb had spoken, neither with a 
view to consult public opinion, nor to court 
public favour, but silnply to do his duty: and, 
next only to the witne
s of a good conscience, 
he derived his highest satisfaction fi
om two pri- 
vate testitnonies, . . the testimonies of Inen not 
s '1- 
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luore ell1inent for their genius and eloquence, 
than for their christian picty and virtue. 
l\tIr. Knox, ,vho lneasnred the cOIning stonll 
,vith the prospective eye of a philosopher, ,vhilp 
he felt its approach ill the spirit of a true son of 
the church of England, thus conveys the iln- 
pression made upon him by the Bishop's printed 
speech. 'The subject ,vas continual1y before 
111e; and 
 sa\v not ho\v the Inulìifilrious false- 
hoods, \vhich \vere gaining 1110re and Inore the 
blind acquiescence of e\?en ,vell-lllcaning persons, 
\vere to be cOInpetelltly Inet and refuted. It "Tas 
laIllentably obvious, that too tnany did not care, 
and none thoroughly kne\v, any thing about the 
lllatter. This desideratunt your speech has 
snpplied; and, if the clergy and friends of our 
Irish branch of the Anglican church, do not fecI 
thenl
elves lllore obliged to you, than to any 
other individual for thp last hundred year
, I 
can only say, they see the business \
/ith eyes 
diffcring frolll n1Ïll e. ' 
One of the last sur\"ivors of the Augustan age' of 
I
ritish oratory, hilTIself a brilliant Inodel, as \Ven 
as a veteran judge, of parlian1cntary eloquence, 

lr. \'
ilhcrforce, in a Jetter to a COl1l1110n friend, 
has happily left on record the e
tinult(1 \vhich he 
had forIlled of the varied 1l1crits of thi':) spcech, 
and of the ranh. to ,,,hich it stood entitled in the 
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annals of parlian1entary debate. ,,! riting in the 
follo\ving Septelnber, Mr. 'Vilberforce asks,.. 
'Haye you read the Bishop of Lilnerick's 
speech? I t is one of the Inost able ever de- 
livered in Parliament; and I cannot but feel 
SOllle indignation, ,vhen I relnelnber the cold- 
ness ,vith which it "Tas spoken of by l11any, who 
ought to have felt its excellencies ,vith a keener 
relish. But they did not expect a debate, and 
were in haste to get away to their dinners.' 
The coldne
s here alluded to, so far as it pre- 
vailed, arose, it is to be feared, fi'onl a very 
different cause; and 1\11'. Knox has assigned it : 
, it was lalnentably obvious, that Inany did not 
care any thing about the matter.' Upon this 
occasion, the Bishop found the advantage, and 
his opponents felt the effects, of his early 
training in the debate
 of the Iri
h Historical 
Society. His perfect self-possession, and happy 
readiness in rejoinder, in particular, lnade and 
left a powerful ilnpression. "Then describing, 
,vith the graphic fidelity of one ,vho had seen 
and kno,vn ,vhat he described, the poverty and 
privations of late years endured by the Irish 
clergy, he was assailed with loud cries of ' hear! 
hear! hear!' from the opposition benches. ' Yes, 
IllY Lords,' "Tas his instant and resolved reply, in 
a voice which at onCe restored silence and atten... 
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tion, 'and I say HEAR! HEAR! HEAR! and I 
,vish the noble lords \vho cheer, ,vould aCCOlTI- 
pany me to lreland, and there visit the hU111ble 
residences of the parochial clergy, and there see, 
,vith their o,vn eyes, the shifts and expedients 
to ,vhich tho
e respectable Inen are reduced. 
One noble baron, I ,un sure, fi'oln his generous 
nature, would, on his return to this honse, place 
hÏ1nself by my side, and '3ay to your lordships, 
" Listen to this prelate: ,yhat he tells you is the 
truth." , 
The effect of this speech upon the public 
mind, ,vas long seen and felt, in the altered tone 
of general conversation. Those callunnies, ,vhich 
had once borro,ved the staInp, and obtained, for 
a time, the currency, óf sterling truth, instead 
of being loudly urged, were now 
carcl'ly ,vhis- 
pered. For a season, at least, a better spirit, 
In ore just because more generou
, prevailed. 
The strict parlialnentary scrutiny into the state 
of Ireland, and into the revenues of t11e Irish 
branch of the united church, subsequently carried 
into effect, has served only to cxetnplify and 
evidence the accuracy of Bishop JeLL's state- 
111ents. And if his InelTIOrablc sppech on the 
church in Ireland, 
hall cease to he productive 
of the lllost valuable and gro,ving benefits to 
that his native COUll try, it can be only in con.. 
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sequence of 
tatesnlen closing the eyes of their 
understanding, to the Ï1nportant truths which it 
as:sembles, and the no less Ï1nportant principles 
,vhich it unfolds.'*' 
"Thile thus acquitting his conSCIence, In his 
place in Parliament, as a representative Irish 
Bishop, he was not the less ready to engage, 
when called on, in the 1110re sacred duties of his 
office. On Sunday, l\fay 9, he had preached, 
from Acts xi. 26., upon the origin of the Christian 
nalne, in the parish church of St. John, Clerken- 
well, in behalf of the funds of the General Philan- 


'" Since writing the above, ample justice has beeu done to this part of 
my subject, in the published speech of the Bishop of London, in the 
House of Loròs, August 24, 1835. It is with no common satisfaction 
that I add this recent and public tribute, to the testimonies borne, at the 
time, by ';'\Ir. Knox, and 1\lr. 'VillJerforce. . . ' Is it not obvious,' observes 
that eminent Prelate, 'that they (the Roman catholic peasantry of Ire- 
land) must be injured, and not benefitted, by thc withdrawal from among 
them of the most constantly resident, the most active, tbe most benevo- 
lent class of Irish gentry? Is that description too strong? Permit me, 
my Lords, to confirm its truth, by quoting the words of one, who, while 
he lived, was one of the brightest ornaments of the Irish Church, and 
who died, deeply regretted by all its friends, the late Bishop Jebb. 
That excellent prelate delivered a speech in this house, in the year 1824, 
which he afterwards printed, and which has been more than once re. 
published. It wen deserves the perusal of everyone, who wishes to 
understand thc real state of the Churc.h in Ireland. The statements 
which that speech contains have long been before the public, and to this 
day, my Lords, not one of them has been controverted. The testimony 
of Bishop J ebb, valuable as it is in itself, is the more so, uec::mse it is 
the testimony of one, who was at all times auimatcd with a spirit of the 
utmost liberality and kindness towards the Roman catholics, and who, 
as he deserved, was respected and Joved by them in return.' Òpeecll if 
Charles Jame..;, Lord Bishop q{ I ondoll, on the Irish Church Rill. 
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thropic Society; and, in the n1Ïdst of preparation 
for his speech, he found titne to compose, at the 
request of a friend, his discourse 011 TUANS- 
l\IISSIVE RELIGION,.. ,vhich 'Y3S preached 011 
sunday, June 13, for the }JIÚlanthropic Society, 
at 
Iitchatll, and on the follo,ving sunday, 
before the parent society, at their chapel in 
Surrey Road. The fortner of these sennons 
,vas published, at the tittle, by request: and both 
have since appeared, in hi") last original ,vork. 
Just at this time, an opportunity very uneÀ- 
pectedly arose of effecting an object, which the 
Bishop had had long, and near at heart, the 
making inquiry after the unpublished sernlOUS of 
the late Rev. Tholllas To\vnson, D.D.. . The ac- 
count of this Blatter, alldofthe friendship to ,,,hich 
it gave birth, ,ve po

e
s in Bi
hop J ebb's O'Yl1 
,vords, in the Preface to his private edition of 
Dr. Townson's Discourses: it is fiÜ
 too interest- 
ing to need apology for its introduction in the 
Bishop's Life. Alluding to the late Archdeacon 
Churton's edition of Dr. To,vnson's "r orks, he 
thus relates the occurrence: . . ' }'roln this pub- 
lication, the editor felt an increased intere
t in 
the "
orks of Dr. To,vnson; ",.ith ,,
hich, as 
separately published, he had long been fun1iliarJy 
acquainted. One dear friend, in particular, 
nlÏsed this interest to its height; and fì
onl hin} 
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the "Tish ,vas irnbibed, ,yhich has been cherished 
for nearly eighteen years, that, at least, a vollune 
of these discourses [a SpeCi111en only had been 
published] tnight be given to the "Torlù. But 
ho,y \\Tas this wish to be accolnplished? They 
,vho entertained it, \\rere altogether unknovvn to 
the possessor of the 111anuscripts; and, not 
having any proper channel of introduction, they 
could not obtrude thell1selves on his notice. 
Therefore they were silent. Still, ho,vever, 
the \vish ,vas unahated by the lapse of years. 
And \vhen, in 1824, the editor, then attending 
his duty in Parlianlent, offered to execute any 
C0111111isssion for his friend, the ans"
er ,vas: 'I 
have but one cOlnn1Ïssion to give; get tidings, 
if possible, of Dr. 1'0,vnson's manuscripts.' It 
happened, by an extraordinary coincidence, that, 
the day after receiving this answer (June 17), the 
editor, for the first time, and quite unexpect- 
edly, found hilnself in company vvith the very 
person ,vholn he then Inost ,vished to see; ,vith 
the fi'iend of Dr. Tu\vnson, and custodee of his 
papers; in a word, with Archdeacon Churton. 
An acquaintance thus cOllllnenced, which soon 
ripened into friendship; and thence grew the 
confidential trust, which authorizes the appear- 
ance of the present volulne. This incident may 
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not be nnintcrc
ting to the reader; to the 
relater, it is lnatter of hU111ble gratitude.' 
"Tith the close of the se
sion, the Bishop ,vas 
released fi.0111 parliaUlentary duty, but not frolD 
the lnore congenial c]aillls of private friendship. 
In addition to his old friends near London and 
Bristol, he had no\v other friends to visit, and 
fresh English hospitality to partake o
 before his 
return to Ireland. One of the :first of these visits 
,vas to the University of Calnbridge, the ahna 
mater of the J ebb falnily. 
Through his friend the ltev. A. J. Carrighan, 
then fello\v of St. John's, no\v Rector of Barrow, 
near Bury Saint Ednlond's, Suffolk, he had been 
honoured \vith a flattering invitation to graduate, 
ad eundeJn, at the approaching Calnbridge Conl- 
111encenlents. On ,vednesday, June SO, accord- 
ingly, he left to\vn; and, after a visit of t,vo or 
three days to Lady O. Sparro,y,. at l
ranlpton 
Park, in Huntillgdonshire, reached Calnbridge 011 
the 3d of July. During COlnnlenCClnents, he 
"'"as lodged at St. John's Collcge; ,,,here (as in- 
deed in the University at large) he experienced a 
cordiality of kindness, happily in unison 
"ith his 
UW11 affectionate nature, and ,vhich he ever after 
cherished in hi:; grateful relnelnbrance. I n pub- 
lic and in private, during his 
tay, every thing 
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which could be done by that learned society, '
{as 
done, to Inark the estimate fOlïned of his cha- 
racter, and the sense entertained both 
f his 
professional, and of his parlialnentary services. 
And while St. John's College was his chosen and 
adopted hOlne, the hospitalities of the other chief 
Colleges, and Heads of Houses, were such, as 
to ln3ke hitn feel himself at hOlne throughout the 
University. He has noticed, as characteristic, 
the deep and tender SOlTO'V with ,vhich he first 
left College: his kindred feeling towards Caln- 
bridge will not lightly be forgotten, by the 
asselnbled friends, ,vho witnessed and partook 
the en10tion, with ,vhich, on the afternoon of 
July 7, he took leave of theIn, and of the U ni- 
versity of his fathers, at the venerable gate of 
St. John's. 
On saturday, July 17, the Bishop finally left 
to'Vll. The relnainder of July, and the whole of 
August, were occupied in the fulfihnent of his 
diflerent engagements, in distant and opposite 
quarters of England. To hilllself; 
"hose turn 
of Inind Inay be best represented in his o,vn 
lines, . . 


, For sure thou lov'st domestic joys, 
And hours of intimate delight, 
And days retired from vulgar noise, 
And converse bland, that cheats the night,' . . 
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this ,vas a period thll of prescnt happiness, and 
fruitful in interesting' recollections: and, ,,-hile 
he thus intilnately conversed with that 'best 
English society,' \vhich he had recently and 
just1y characterized as 'the first society in the 
\yor]d,' . . the friends alnong \Vh0111 he lived" ere, 
at least, equally alive, to the high interest and 
instrnctiyeness of his fan1Íliar COl1yersatiOll. Con- 
stitutionally shy and reserved, it \va
 only in 
the hours of dOlllestic intilnacy, ,vith congenial 
111inds, that Bishop J ebb could be fuIJy kno,vll : 
but here he pre-enlincntly shone: \yit, anecdote, 
and s0111etiu1es li'Tply repartee, ,vere naturally 
and attractiyely blended with his gra'
er dis- 
course. But though, \vith thl
 poet, he could 
pass, in happiest interchange, 'frollI grave to 
gay,' he never (such "
as the benevolence of 
his nature) \vas kno\vn to turn 'fr0l11 lively to 
severe.' The social intercourse, hö,,
ever, ,,'hich 
is lTIOst profitable in itself; and lIlost pleasurable 
in the recollection, is, perhaps, that, ,vhich it is 
least possible to ilnboùy into shape. Avoiding, 
therefore, particulars, \yith a single exception, I 
shall ll1ark only, by a JC\V notices of dates and 
places, a slight outline of the Bishop's course 
hOlne,vard, in bringing to its close this \Tcry 
rC111arkable year of his life. On the evening of 
saturday, July 17, he reached l\liddleton-Cheney 
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Rectory, in Northalnptonshire, the residence of 
the fi'iend of Dr. To\vnson, the late truly vener- 
able Archdeacon Churton. This first visit fixed 
a friendship ,vith that excellent Inan, and \vith 
his hopeful falnily, which, I 111ay say, had been 
already cOffilnenced, when they first Inet in Lon- 
don. The head of this good and happy falnily 
(since gone to his re\\Tard) is kno,vn by his 
,vorks: the chosen friend of To\vnson, and wor- 
thy to have been his friend, his lnenlory ,vill 
eyer live associated with that honoured nalne 
and Inelnory. Of his sons, one Inay be recorded 
here, for that 'one is not,' the late Itev. 'Villialll 
Ralph Churton, 
l. A., SOluetÎ1ne Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford, after,vards dOlnestic chaplain to 
his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, \vhen 
Bishop of London. To fine talents, assiduously 
cultivated, this universally beloved and lalnented 
young man united a native elegance of Inanners, 
and a child-like innocence, which made hiln the 
delight of all \vho kne\v hit11. Snatched (Septem- 
ber 4. 1828.) from the Church on earth, at the 
early age of t,venty-seven, his' Relnains,' a lno- 
dest but valuable private lnelnorial of the love of 
his surviving brothers, still live to tell what he 
would have been. 


· . . . Nee fungar 
Inani munere:. . 
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, The brethren,' ,vho mourn his early dOOlTI, 
, sorro,v not as others ,vhich have no hope;' 
and, to the eye of faith, the 'fata aspera' of 
the heathen poet, becolnes transforlned into the 
CHRISTIAN'S everlasting cro\vn! 
July 19, the Bishop left Middleton-Cheney 
for Guilsborough, also in N orthalnptonshire, the 
110spitable vicarage of the late Rev. Tholnas 
Sikes, a locality 1110urnthlly Inemorable in Eng- 
lish history, as the head-quarters of the l
epub- 
lican arlny, on the eve of the battle of Naseby 
Field. Froln thence, July Q
, he proceeded 
to,vards Bristol; and descending the "rye fi 1 0m 
Ross, arrived once more, on the evening of the 
QLtth, at Henbury, and under the roof of his old 
friend Tholl1aS Stock, Esq., ,vhere he rC1nained 
tin August 4. Froln Hcnbury he Jnoved to 
'\T ens in Somersetshire, pausing, on the road, for 
a day at Barley "T ood, \vith 1\lrs. Hannah l\Iore. 
August 5, he reached "r ells, and ,vas received at 
the Palace by Bishop Law, ,vith the hereditary 
kindness ,vhich had long subsisted bet,vcen thcir 
hl1nilics. August 9, he retraced his road Ly 
Ross and IIereford (,,,here en passant he visit- 
ed the venerable Bishop II untillgford), on his 
,yay h0I11e,vard hy Lancashire, and Scotland. 
And, on August the J..ttb, arrivcd at h..llo,v
ley 
:Park; ,,'hence, ,,,ith the fl'es)) itnpressions of as 
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great personal kindness, and as true fhmily en. 
jOYlnent, as cowd be conlpressed within so Inany 
days, on Monday the QSd, he set out for the 
Cumberland lakes, and Kes
ick. Here, a day 
at 1\11". Southey's, in his society, and that of 
Bishop Hobart of New York (,vholn he had 
previously Inet in town. . and whose acquaint- 
ance laid the foundation of his gro,ving interest 
in the Alnerican episcopal Church) far out- 
,veighed, in Bishop J ebb's estilnation, all the 
beauties of the lakes, which yet no one lnore 
thoroughly appreciated and enjoyed. From 
J(eswick, entering Scotland by Carlisle, he vi- 
sited Edinburgh for the first time; sa,v, and 
preached in the fine episcopal church of the 
venerable Bishop Sandford; visiting, on the way, 
the Royal ruins of Linlithgow; passed through 
Glasgo,v, where, at the sight of the still reverend, 
though Inutilated and subdivided, cathedral, he 
deeply partook, only in a Inilder spirit, Dr. 
Johnson's elnotion, ,vhen looking at like speci- 
lnens of the reformation of John Knox; and 
thence embarking at Greenock for Belfast, rested 
for a fe\v days with his beloved sister, and the 
MCCormick family, at Rosstrevor; froln whence, 
before the close of September, he returned to 
the duties of his diocese, by the tilne named for 
holding his annual visitations. At ChristInas he 
T 2 
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'vas joined by his brother, accolTIpanied by his 
falTIily; and the year 18'2-1<, ,vhich had proved, 
f1'o111 its comnlencclllent, one of the lTIOst useful 
and InelTIorable, closed, one of the happiest years 
of a happy 1ife. 
'Vhile in London, the Bishop had intilnation 
given hiu1 of a strong ,vish entertained by nti- 
nisters, that his vie,vs and opinions respecting 
Ireland should be brought lllore fully before 
Pariialllent and the country; and that it ,vas in 
contemplation, accordingly, to exalnine hilll as a 
,vitness, before the COllllnittees of both Houses, 
then recently appointed to inquire into the state 
of Ireland. In the 
pring of 18Q5, the intÍ1na- 
tion ,vas rene,ved, provided al,vays that attend- 
ance on the C01111nittecs did not material1y 
interfere ,vith the Bishop's convenience. But, 
"rhile he held hilnself in readiness 
o proceed to 
London, if sumnloncd, his sel1
e of higher 
duties nlade hilll lllost desirous, if practicable, 
to rClnain this year at his post. 1'hc appre- 
hended SUlnnlons did not, ho,vever, arrive: 
and the only exan1Ïnation to ,vhich he ,vas 
evcntually subjected, did not tal"e place until 
the follo,ving year, ,vhcn he ,vas exan1Ïned, in 
the COllnnittee-roolll of the IIouse of COln1110ns, 
before the }:lnigration COlnlnittee; and his eyi- 
deuce, \vhich gave high satishtction, aH:er,vards 
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published in its unequal and Iniscellaneous, but 
still very valuable and ill1portant Report. 
In April he had the gratification, to hitn no 
ordinary gratification, of receiving a letter, ,vhich 
I Inust venture to give, thro"ying Inyself upon 
the indulgence of the l{ight lleverend and yene- 
rated writer to excuse its insertion: thi
 letter 
possesses a double interest, as the first cOlnn1uni- 
cation received by Bishop Jebb fro1l1 the Alneri- 
can Episcopal Church, and a
 cOIning f1'ol11 the 

/enerable l)resident of that Church, the head of 
the House of Bishops: 


, Philadelphia, April 18. 1825. 


, My LORD, 
IN the beginning of the late ,vinter, I receiyed 
fì
oln New York three volu111es, ,vhich your 
Lordship had done me the honour to present to 
llle, as appears fron1 an inscription on the blank 
leaf of each volume. 
Ho,vever unequal in value the return for your 
kindness, I have taken the liberty to address to 
your Lordship t,vo productions of Iny pen: 
one of then1, being 'MelTIoirs of the Episcopal 
Church' in this country; and the other, a Dis- 
cussion of the Calvinistic and Arlllinian contro- 
versy, in t\VO volullles. Frolll letters of IllY 
friend Bishop lIobart it appears, that he intended 
T 3 
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to be in London, in the course of this Inonth. 
As he ,vill certainly Inake SOUle stay there, before 
his return to his native country, I shall direct 
theul to his care, to be left for hinl ,vith 1\1 essrs. 
Charles Rh-ington and Co. Booksellers, London: 
subulitting to him the l)foper lTIode of conveying 
theln to your Lordship. 
Although to your Lordship it can be of no 
importance, I take the liberty to say, that I 
perused the valuable volulnes sent to TIle, ,vith 
great interest; and, in respect to the treatise on 
Sacred Literature in particular, that it opened to 
Ine a ne,v field, 011 the ground of IIoly Scripture. 
I had been long acquainted ,vith the parallelis111 
of the poetry of the Old TestalTIent, as displayed 
by Bishop Lo,vth; and had been sensible of the 
advantage of cOlnprehel1ding an entire sense, in 
one poetic line: but the e:x.tension to the N e,v 
ï"estament of this property of the- Old, did not 
occur to me, until instructed in it by the volume 
referred to. 
As a citizen of the United States, I ayaillnyself 
of the opportunity of thanl\.ing your Lordship, for 
the yery valuable inforlTIation eontained in your 
late speech in the House of Lords, on the subject 
of the Church and the clergy in Ireland. Our 
country abounds ,vith representations of a very 
different description; and ,ye ha'
e ,
erv little to 
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oppose to thelTI, carrying so much authority frol11 
the character of the speaker, and frol11 the place 
in ,,-hich so open an appeal is made to facts. 
That your Lordshipn1ay long continue a blessing 
to the venerable Church, "Thich the Church in 
these States claims as her lnother, is the 'v ish 
and prayer of 
Your Lordship's very hllluble servant, 
"r 1\1. ,V RITE, 


Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
in the Commonwealth of Pelms)'lvania.' 


The early part of the sumlner of this year ,vas 
devoted to his ordinary 'Tisitations, and to a pro- 
gress through the united dioceses, for the conse- 
cration of several ne\v churches. These duties 
accomplished, he returned home about the end 
of l\lay. 
In addition to the sociei y of part of his o,vn 
family, the unexpected arrival of his friend Sir 
Thomas Acland, and promised visits fi
oln other 
valued English friends, had the best effect on the 
Bishop's spirits; for he had always found both 
his studies, and his duties, prosper best, when he 
could bring around hiln in his o\vn house, a few 
congenial friends. This gleam of sunshine, how- 
ever, was presently clouded; and soon heavily 
overcast. In1mediately on his return, he was 
T .t 
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taken seriously ill; and the successive shocks 
,vhich he sustained during this illness, brought it 
to an alarluing height: his si
ter at Rosstrevor 
'vas seized ,vith apoplexy; and the account that 
her death might be hourly expected, reaching 
her brother on his o,vn sick-bed, brought on a 
constitutional determination of blood to the head 
so violent1y, as to Cause the most serious alarnl for 
his safety: by prolnpt and copious bleeding, the 
imlnediate danger "Tas averted; and he was 
cheered by most unexpected accounts of his 
sister's reviyal, "Then the melancholy tidings 
arrived of the death of the very friend, ,vhom he 
J10nrly expected; and \vho ,vas taken to a better 
,,,"orld, on the eye of a journey to Ireland, \vhich 
had been kindly planned with the express vie\v 
of joining the Bishop at Limerick. Ho,v his 
affectionate heart was ,vounded by this blo,v, it is 
equally impossible for me to forget or expres
 : 
but he bo,ved, ,vith his \vontcd spirit of resigna- 
tion, to the 'v ill of his heavenly Father. rrhe 
follo,ving entry in his scrap-book, fronl the pen of 
a COlumon friend, "rill speak his feelings better, 
than any words of mine: 
FrOJn tIle Courier of Tuesday, June 12. 1825. 
THE LATE LORD LILFORD. 
It may truly be said of this excellent and 
lamented noblelnan, that he possessed, in a 
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high degree, all the qualities ,vhich are best 
calculated to ensure respect, and conciliate 
esteen1. Firln in his religious, 111 oral, and public 
principles, he manifested in his deporbnent a 
conscious, but unassulning integrity. His un- 
derstanding ,vas clear, acute, and highly culti- 
vated; as a public speaker, his talents ,vere 
considerable, but the exercise of thelTI was so 
controlled by his natural modesty, that they 
were not to be called forth, except under the 
impulse of a strong and urgent sense of public 
duty. The qualities of his heart are too ,veIl 
and painfully attested, by the deep SOlTO'V of hif' 
most amiable family, of his numerous friends, 
his tenants and domestics, by all of WhOlll he 
was ardently beloved and revered. To hin1 the 
beautifullal1guage of Shakspeare lnay most justly 
be applied : . . 


, His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in him, that nature might stand up, 
And say to all the world,. .' This was a man!' 
Limerick, JuJy J 5. 1825. 


But although tis invaluable friend was thus 
suddenly withdra,vn, the effects of his friendship 
suryived him: the Bishop had the pleasure of 
receiving this year at Lilnerick, Mr. (now Lord) 
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Stanley, the friend of Lord Lilford; and ,v11o \\Tas 
then preparing to build and reside upon Lord 
Derby's estates, in the ncighbourhood of Tip- 
perary. Originating in COllunOll zeal to proillote 
the best interests of Ireland, the Inutual respect 
and regard already subsisting bet,veen 1\11'. Stanley 
and Bishop Jebb, suffered no abatelnent frolll the 
opportunity now afforded of nearer intercourse. 
'Vith regard to the true interests both of Ireland 
and the elllpire, may I be perlnitted here to ob- 
ser\Te, that fixed political principles, and firlnnes
 
in adhering to thenl, constituted the Bishop's 
standard, in judging of public Inen. 
AI\vays alive to the calls of fhmily affection, 
his sister's still critical state deterlnined him to 
visit her in the north of Ireland; and he availed 
himself of this opportunity, to carry into effect 
a \V"ish, \vhich he had cherished for Inany years, . . 
llalnely, to revisit the affectionately-relnelnbered 
scenes, of hi
 
chool-boy days, at London derry, 
and of his early Ininisteriallabours, at S\vanlinbar. 
It enabled hitn, also, to \.ie\v, for the first tilne, 
the Giant's Cause\vay, and the romantic coa
t of 
Antrilll; to visit, after a 8epar
ltion of SC\Tcral 
years, his valued and attached friend, the Rev. 
Richard I-Ierbcrt Nash, D. D., near Ne\vtown- 
Ste,,"art, anù his early College illtinlate, the Itev. 
Ed,vard Chiche
ter, in the neighbourhood of 
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Arlnagh ; and largely to experience the courteous 
and cordial hospitality of the nobility and gentry 
of the northern counties. Upon one incident 
only, a most interesting and affecting one, of this 
tour, his biographer would here pause: for it 
bears a testilnony to the Ininistry of Bishop J ebb, 
such as rarely falls to the lot of the true christian 
pastor. As the Bishop returned, one day, to his 
carriage, after vie,ving by pern1ission, as a passing 
stranger, the fine scat of a person of high rank, 
he ,vas Inet and accosted, outside the gates, by 
the proprietress, who, ,vith 111any apologies for so 
unusual a course, told hiln that, haying learnt it 
was the Bishop of Limerick who had just visited 
her castle, she ,vas unable to deny herself the 
satis:f:
ction of personally ackno,vlcdging the debt 
of gratitude, ,vhich she had long o,ved to Bishop 
J ebb, for the great profit and comfort derived 
froln his volume of Serlnons; ,vhich, for the last 
ten years, had been her daily study; and froln 
,vhich she had received strength and consolation, 
under the heaviest earthly trials and afflictions. 
It is needless to say that the Bishop ,vas deeply 
touched by this address, or that he felt great 
regret that his previous engagelnents rendered it 
Ì1npossible for him to profit by the invitation, 
with ,vhich it ,vas accompanied, to return to the 
house as a WelCOll1e and honoured guest. They 
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neyer Inet more, in this ,vorld: but the tuutual 
kind feelings, thus incidentally a\\rakened, \vere 
kept alive by occasional letters, in ackno\vledg- 
ment of pr
:sentation copies of the Bishop's other 
publications. One of these, the last, may not 
unappropriately close this pleasing pa:s
age of his 
life. 


, Dublin, Nov. 31. 1830. 


, l\I Y DEAR LORD, 
I "r AS most particularly gratified, t\\ro days ago, 
by receiving an unexpectcd and lnost valuable 
gift froln your Lordship, of t\VO volulnes of your 
late Sennons, that I had never before secn. 
Just at this InOlnent it \vas peculiarly gratcful 
to Iny feelings, having been for some tinlC in a 
very \yeak and low state of health. I have 
already begun the perusal of theIn, and fi'oln the 
little I have as yet read, felt the saIne -gratification 
I have ever experienced, upon the reading of 
your forlner \yorks. ""-hether I shall ever live to 
finish theIn, seelns at pre:sent to be uncertain: but 
\vhether living or dying, I trust you \vill conceive 
Ine Inost truly thankful for these and all hlvours 
besto\vcd upon Ine, and belicve tne, Iny dcaI' Lord, 
Your Inost grateful and obedient servant, 
II. 1\1.' 


TIll' Lord B;slwp of Li/llcricl
_ 
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Both are no,v gone to that better country, 
,vhere earthly obstacles no longer interrupt the 
cOlTImunion of the perfected spirits of the just: 
,vhere the faithful pastor, and the children \vhich 
God hath given hinI, shall kno,v even as also 
they are kno,vn; and shall meet together, in 
eyerlasting fello,vship, to partake their divinely 
apportioned recolnpense of re,vard; ,vhen 'they 
that are ,vise, shall ßhine as the brightness of the 
firlllalnellt, and they that turn In any to righteou:s- 
ness, as the stars for ever and ever I J 
At Derry, the Bishop had the pleasure of 
passing an evening, ,vith the sisters of his old anù 
fayourite master, the Rev. Thomas l\Iarshall : at 
Swanlinbar, after an absence of three and twenty 
years, he Inet, ,vith a pastor's feelings, some whom 
he had catechized, and others 'VhOlll he had 
baptized; but the village itself: in his day a 
fashionable resort, had been long deserted as a 
,vatering-place, and ,vas already fallen into decay. 
Retracing his steps to Rosstrevor, he returned to 
Lilnerick, early in July, by the midland counties; 
stopping on the ,yay at Edge,vorthstown, (a well 
kno,vn nalne,) where he was hospitably ,velcomed 
by the present accomplished o""rner, Thomas 
Edge,vorth, Esq., and Inuch interested (while 
doubtful of the eventual benefits) by the singular, 
and apparently successful experiment of that gen- 
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tleillan, for blending, ,vithout confounding toge- 
ther, by their education in a conunon school, the 
different classes of society. 
DOlnesticated for the rest of the year ,,
ith his 
books and })apers, neither the cares of his dio- 
cese, ,yhich he ,vatchfully 
uperintended, nor the 
society of his friends, "Thich none 1110re cordially 
valued, could turn a\vay the Bishop's thoughts 
frolTI studies, al\vays connected ,vith the highest 
interests of the church, and of religion. By the 
kindness of Archdeacon Churton, the ,vhole of 
Dr. To,vnson's :NIS. serlllons had been entrusted 
to his custody, ,vith a yie,v to the selection of a 
portion, at least, for publication. These va1u- 
able ßISS. he no\v critically exan1ined, in order 
to 111ake the selection, ,vhich he gave 
ubsc- 
quent1y to the ,vorld. 
In January 1826, in consequence of a dis- 
cussion relative to the IIoll1ilies, raised by the 
theological inquisitions of the COlnn1issioners of 
Education, the Bishop ,va" led to examine. · 
I. rfhe kind and degree of authority gh.en, by 
the church of England, to the Books of IIolnÌ- 
lies: and 
II. rfhe eligibility of distributing those books, 
at the present day, alTIOng children, as cateche- 
tical pren1Ïull1S; especially in a country circum- 
stanced as Ireland is. 
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These t\VO questions he treated, in a letter, 
addre
sed to his friend the Rev. C. R. Elrington, 
D. D., then Fello,v of Trinity College, now 
(1835) Itegius Professor of Divinity in the U ni- 
versity of Dublin. This Letter, since }'epub- 
lished, in which he undertakes to prove, 1. that 
the Books of H01nilies are ,vholly ,vithout autho- 
rity, and unbinding, as articles of faith; and 2. 
that they are altogether unfitted, not only for the 
use of children, but for illdiscri1ninative perusal 
or distribution, at the present day, . . has been 
justly pronounced one of the closest and 1TIOst 
perfect speci1nens of conclusive reasoning, upon 
a theological subject, that has appeared in 1no- 
dern ti1nes. In England especially, this lnas- 
terly production gave the highest satisfaction: 
.it was spoken of by good judges, as the most 
complete and perfect argument, within the conl- 
1)ass, that they had ever read: and the desire 
.was strongly entertained and expressed, that the 
Bishop ,vould do as much for the question then 
in agitation, upon the subject of the Apocrypha, 
as he had done to settle and set at rest that of 
the HOlnilies; that he ,vould establish the pro- 
per authority of the one as conlpletely, as he had 
overturned the assumed authority of the other. 
It was observed, that there had been much angry 
discussion upon the question about the Apocry- 
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pha, ,vithout any conclusive argulnent; and that 
a statenlent of the question, such as the author of 
the Letter on the Homilies could give, backed 
by the authority of his nalTIe, ,vas just ,,
hat the 
public "ranted, in order to set the points at issue 
at rest. On this occasion, Inention ,vas Inade of 
a very interesting fact, . . the recent discovery, in 
the State Paper Office, of a formal relTIOnstrance, 
on the side of the puritan party of our reforlners, 
against the retention of the Apocrypha in our 
authorized version. This document ,va
 then in 
the hands of the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Its Î111portance is obvious, as it proves the Apo- 
crypha to have been retained by the Fathers of 
the Church of England, not only advisedly, but 
([gain.
t an oppoð'ition. II ad tilne and health 
allowed, Bishop J ebb ,voldd ,villingly have elTI- 
ployed his pen in this causc. 
I have taken notice of an intimätion, recei\Ted 
by the Bishop early in 1825, that it \vas in con- 
templation to exalnine hiln before the cOffilnit- 
tees of inquiry into the :-;tate of Ireland. rrhe 
intention, ho,vever, ,vas not carried into effect: 
but the friends of Ireland, and especially of the 
Church in Ireland, as, if rightly adlninistered, 
one of the best instruments for the civil ilnprove- 
lllent of that county, ,vere naturally desirous of 
Bishop J ebb's presence, in the ensuing year, pend. 
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ing par1ialnentary discussions vitally affecting the 
be
t interests of that church, of which he had stood 
forth the able and triull1phant apologist, in 1824. 
Under these circlunstances, an offer cOIning 
Inost unexpectedly froln his lnctropolitan, while 
the Bishop ,vas in Dublin as a Inelllber of the 
Board of First-Fruits, in March 182G, to dis- 
pense, in the event of hi
 going to England, 
with his attendance at the triennial visitation, de- 
terll1ined, at once, his InOYen1ents. 
On Tuesday, l\larch 21, accordingly, he sailed 
frOlTI Ho,vth for Holyhead; shaping his course 
by Derbyshire, that he Inight visit his friend and 
relative Joshua Jebb, Esq., at 'Valton Grove, 
near Chesterfield. Arriving at Lichfield on 
Good Friday, he felt peculiar interest in keeping 
a day so solelnnly observed by Dr. Johnson, in 
his favourite moralist's O\\ìl city and cathedral. 
After service, he was politely acco
ted by one of 
the dignitaries in residence, who offered his ser- 
vices to conduct hiln over the cathedral: the 
offer ,vas thankfully accepted; and, on entering 
into conversation, the Bishop learned, ,vith deep 
interest, that this gentlelnan had not only known 
Dr. Johnson, but was in possession, also, of his 
watch, his bible, his ink-stand, and several 
other J ohnsonian relic
. Conducted to his house 
to view these curiosities, we gathered, on th
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way, SOlue interesting gleanings: There are 
stilllnany ,vho ,,
ill peruse "\\-ith satisfaction any 
genuine fragll1ents of J ohnSOll's cOllven;ation. 
The first Ineeting with his great to\VllSlnall, our 
conductor confe

ed, he looked fOl\\"'ard to ,vith 
nervous apprehension.. . ' I was then a youth, 
fi-esh frolu the uni\
ersity, and I had heard so 
111uch uf Dr. J ohnson':s i.t\vfullnanner, that I felt 
quite afraid of lneeting hiln. But his first ad- 
dress at once relieved lne. . . ' Sir, I kne\v your 
filther, he ,v.as a classlnan of lnine at Dr. I-I un- 
ter's; I knew your grandfather, and I kne\v 
your great-grandfather; and (reaching out his 
hand a
 he spoke) I am glad to know you.' 
FrOlll that IllQlllent I ,vas at IllY ease ,,'ith hiIn, 
and ,ve conversed ,vith the greatest freedoill. 
He ,vaf-, a Jllan of the true
t silllplicity of charac- 
ter, and tender-hearted as a child.' Asking the 
Bishop, ,vhether he had taken notice of the pre- 
bendary \\Tho accoll1panied him to the altar, he 
proceeded, . . ' That person could do ,vhat he 
pleased with Johnson; and ,vould lnade hinl talk, 
"Then nobody else durst addre
s hilU. He used 
to :say. . ' Do you "\\'"ish to hear Dr. Johnson 
to-night ? You shaH, then, presently. He is a 
clock; I ,vill ,vincI hilll up, and Juake hilll go.' 
lIe \vould go up at once to the oracle, and be- 
gin, . . ' Come, Sir, let us have your opinion on 
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such, or such, a subject, &c.,' when Johnson 
,vould ilnmediately open out, to the instruction 
and delight of the cOlnpany.' 
Most of the relics possessed by our informant, 
had been obtained froln Francis Barber, J ohn- 
son's black servant; who reduced himself to 
great misery, and parted with thcln in his dis- 
tress. The ,vatch, its present possessor has had 
reillounted in a gold case; but the dial-plate, 
work, cap, &c., remain as Johnson left them. 
On the original dial-plate were engraved the 
words JlU; EgXÆTrJ..'; but Dr. Johnson, thinking 
the motto lnight appear ostentatious, disused the 
dial-plate, replacing it with a plain one. The 
,vatch itself was Inade by 1\1 udge, London... 
The Bible is a pocket one, bound in red leather, 
with a clasp: the London edition of 1650, print- 
ed for the Stationers' COlnpany; and (,vhat one 
could not have expected to find with Dr. John- 
son), consequently a (republican copy. It bears 
marks of close and constant study, being folded 
do\vn, according to his custom, at nUlnerous pas- 
sages. The present owner religiously preserves 
the folds as Johnson left theln. I hope it was 
with no unprofitable eillotion that I held in lny 
hand this little volulne, the well-worn Inanual of 
our great English lTIoralist.. . A vollune of 
South's Sermons, used by Dr. Johnson for his 
u 2 
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dictionary, ,vas also lTIuch "yorn, and the lTIargin 
repeatedly lTIarked in pencilling, or the passage
 
for citation underlined. 
FrOlTI the cathedral, the Bishop proceeded to 
visit the house in ,vhich Dr. J ohn80n ,vas born; 
sa,v the 
hop (then a brazier's) in "\\Thich his 
father carried on business as a bookseller; and a 
sl11a11 back-parlour, in ,vhich the 
on is :,aid to 
have studied. The 1'00111 in ,vhich he ,vas born, 
stands ilTIn1Cdiately oyer the shop: this the 
owner ,va
 prevented frolTI sho,ying, o,ving to the 
illness of one of the faluily. . . In taking leave of 
the birth-place and ]ast melTIorials of the illus- 
trious author of ' the R,alnbler,' a name ,vhich 
he had loyeù and venerated fi.0111 his earliest 
years, the Bishop felt, in all its unchanging 
reality, ,vhat Cicero has so naturally and nobly 
expressed: 'l\Ie quideln ipsê:c illæ nostræ Athenæ 
non talll operibus 11lagllificis cxqui
itisque auti- 
quorU111 artibus delectant, quàm recordatiolle 
SUU1U10rlun virorun1, ubi quisquc habitare, ubi 
sedere, ubi disputare sit solitus: 
tudioséque 
eorU111 ctialTI scpulcra contclllplor." 
At l\Iansfield, ,,,,hich he visited, for the first 
tillle, on his \vay to to"TJ1 frOITI Che
terfie}d, he 
sa,v the house of his great-grandfather, the :Glther 
of the learned Dr. SalTIUe} J ebb. 
The Bishop's health had been indifferent, 
,vhen he left Dublin: it becalne more seriously 
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affected, in the course of his journey: at Dun- 
church, in 'Var\vickshire, he felt so llluch .out of 
order, as to be cOl11pelled to lie by at the inn, 
,vhere he kept his 1'00111 for several days; at 
Oxford, to the mutual disappoinÌ111ent of hilllself 
and his friends in the University, he ,vas again 
confined by a feverish attack, for nearly a ,veek, . . 
the entire period of his stay. During his ill- 
ness, there were n1any gratifying incidental 
proofs given, that Oxford did not yield to Cam- 
bridge, in estimation of Bishop J ebb's services, 
or in respect for his virtues: one, a slight but 
remarkable circumstance, I shall Inention here. 
At the high table of a college, where the Bishop 
had always been a ,velcolne guest, one of the 
Fellows, a gentlelnan ,vho had never seen him, 
unaware of my being his friend, expressed the 
strongest regret that the Bishop of Limerick 
should be indisposed ,vhen he came to Oxford: 
adding, 'I had hoped to see him in his walks 
about the University. I have such a respect 
for Dr. Jebb, that I ,vould gladly go three miles 
to catch a sight of him.' 1:'his little anecdote, 
slight in itself: is of no slight hiographical in- 
terest, as a specimen of the spirit in which the 
Bishop was regarded and received, not at Oxford 
or Call1bridge only, but throughout England. In 
London especially, where the 11l0st eillinent are 
u 3 
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so commonly lost in the cro,vd, it ,vas observed that 
so great and general ,vas the respect entertained 
for Bishop J ebb, that he ""as often pointed out, 
and follo,ved in the streets by those, who, like 
the gentlelnan just al1uded to, ,vished 'to catch a 
sight of him.' A similar incident to that just re- 
lated, occurred iml11ediately upon his reaching 
to,vn this year: an en1Ínent barrister, dropping 
in upon a friend \vho ,vas engaged in convers- 
ation with the Bishop, remained in the room 
for a fe\v minutes; and, on going a,vay, apolo- 
gized to his friend for the interruption, observ- 
ing, 'that he had stayed long enough to get a 
good look at the Bishop of Limerick.' 
rhese cir- 
CUll1stances are preser,-ed, as siluple records of 
facts, less, perhaps, of present, than of future 
value. In the lives of eluinent TIlen, contem- 
porary biographers too frequently forget, that, 
,vhile its solidity must be ,veighëd in other 
scales, it is by l11arks like these pO.{jterify can 
best measure the e:t'lent of their reputation. 
April 7. the Bishop arrived in to,vn; and, 
from apartments at ,,-r arren's Hotel, kindly va- 
cated for him by his friend, Sir Thornas Acland, 
removed, on the 10th, to lodgings at No. 80. 
Pall 1\la11. On thursday, the Q7th, he ,vas 
examined before the Emigration Conlnlittee. 
Preparatory to the exalnination, he bad lllade 
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notes, for his o,vn u
e, upon the points on which 
he felt hilnself Inost COlnpetent to give evidence. 
By special desire of the chairman, 1\;11'. (now Sir 
Robert) 'Vilnlot Horton, this paper ,vas read to 
the Comlnittee, previously to the exalnination. 
Both parts of the Bishop's evidence were heard 
with marked interest, and with lnanifest satis- 
faction, by the Inelnbers present. The sen

 of 
the Committee was after"rards cOlnmunicated to 
a friend of the Bishop, by one of its leading 
Inell1bers: speaking on the subj ect of emigration 
froln Ireland, he observed, 'That was a very 
interesting eyidence the Bishop of Limerick 
gave us on Thursday. 'Vhat a picture it pre- 
sents of the state of things in Ireland! It has 
made a strong Ï1npression; and has deterlnined 
us in favour of the expediency of encouraging 
en1Ïgration, on a great scale, from Ireland. Yon 
must drain off her surplus population.' 
But, like most measures for the good of Ire- 
land, unconnected with private, or with party 
vie,vs and objects, the natural and safe project 
of relief by emigration, with the exception of a 
solitary and most successful experiment previ- 
ously made, fell, untried, to the ground: and 
the sober and practical views of Bishop Jebb, 
however, at the time, adlnired and approved, 
u 4 
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,vere left to instruct a sinlpler, or a 'VIser gener- 
ation. 
On his return to to,vn this year, the Bishop 
found, that his saturday breakfasts in Curzon 
Street had not been forgotten by his friends: 
they ,vere no 'v, by special reque
t, resulued in 
Pall 1\1a11, and btill Inore largely and constantly 
attended; especially by young Inen ; "Tho seelned 
particularly to relish the Bishop's society, and in 
whose society, on the other hand, Bishop J ebb 
al
ays took lunch intere
t, both as a valuable 
lneans of usefulness, and as the best way, ,vhile 
life advanced, of pre
erving his o,vn 1nind fresh 
and youthful. This point of his character has 
been happily sketched, by one ,vho kne,v hitn 
,vell: 'In private life, he ,vas alnong the 1110st 
alniable and beloveù of BIen, ,vith a singular 
faculty of attaching aU of every age to hitn.' 
The fidelity of the portrait could -not be Inore 
happily illustrated, than by the brilliant oycrflo\vs 
at his breakfàst-table in Palll\IalI; where :-;tatcs- 
men and lawyers, churcll1nen and nlen of letters, 
111ingled, in falniliar anù fi'icl1ùly intercourse, 
"Tith young lnen of rank, and ,vith studcnts of 
prolnise fro1l1 the Universities. A
 a rare (per- 
haps gentlemen of that learned profession \\rould 
say a unique) instance of the interest taken, it 
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may be Inentioned, that, on one of these occa- 
sions, a practising barrister actually declined a 
brief: rather than :fitil in being present: ' You 
may judge,' he remarked to a friend, on enter- 
ing the rOOlll, 'of lny wish to be at this breakfast, 
\vhen I tell you that it costs Ille five guineas: 
to keep my engagement, I have been obliged to 
send away a five. guinea brie4 \vhich \vould not 
wait.' 
The Bishop's o\vn graphical description of 
these telnperate .fjY111po.,;z.a ought not to be olnit. 
ted: it occurs in his correspondence, at the 
time, \vith his friend Mr. Alexander Knox. 
"Vhen, WhOlU, and what I have seen, and what 
Iny present Inanner of being is, would, \vithin 
the limit of anyone letter, be difficult to say, 
and in this hasty billet must be altogether out of 
the question. It is enough to say, that I have 
found England 'qualen
 ab 'l.ncepto,'.. kind f 
hospitable, and affectionate,.. that old friends 
are unchanged, and new friendships formed, 
to be, I trust, equally solid and lasting; that 
very Inany agreeable acquaintances have poured 
in, bringing along with them, often very consider- 
able po\vers of mind, and al\vays much amiability 
of manner. Each week \ve have cOilllnonly two 
large breakfasts; one at Sir Thomas A clal1 d's, 
on thursday, one at my lodgings, on saturday; 
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the guests frolll t\velye to t\vcnty, . . most of 
thelll di
tinguished persons, and all blending ad. 
Inirably together. The conversation, of course, 
more brilliant, or Inore amusing, than profound; 
but still conveying inforlnation, and intellectual 
play, to the lnind, and certainly great ailluse- 
Inent. On the whole, I have been idle in one 
sense, ,vhile ever elnployed in another; but 
kin(Uy feeling has been elicited and cherished, 
,vhich is no trifling gain; and I ,vould hope that 
higher purposes, too, have been served. 1\1 uch 
of our breakfilst intercourse has been \vith very 
young BIen, Lords =II: * * * fir, &c. &c.; and cer- 
tainly, in this class of life, the rising generation 
gives ,vonderful prolni
e, not only of great 
alniability, but, 
o far as I can judge, Inoral. 
Inindedness, bottolned, at the least, on a sincere 
respect for religion; but, in 11lany cases, I 
would say ,vith Co\vper. . 'll1ore," 111uch 111 ore, 
'than mere respect.' rrheir very ,villillgness to 
frequent ll1Y breakfllst-table (all things consider- 
ed) is, in itself, no bad symptoln: mere young 
men of fashion \vould bc apter to run a\vay 
from it.' 
An1idst these plea
ant home 
ngageln ents, 
and the boun(Uess hospitalities of London life, 
,vhich now multiplied upon him far beyonù his 
pO"\ver to Ineet, 
ishop J ebb \\ras ever hilnself: · . 
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calm, thoughtful, and recollected, as when li- 
mited to the society of his beloved books, in 
the ahnost eren1itical retirement of Abington. 
AI\vays mindful of the uncertainty of life, his 
heart, just at this tÎ1ne, ,vas deeply affected, by 
t,vo monitory instances of that uncertainty, in 
the sudden relnoval, ,vithin a ðingle week, of 
two justly valued friends, the late John Pearson, 
Esq., of the Royal College of Surgeons, and the 
late Rev. J alnes Bean, assistant Preacher at 
'Velbeck Chapel, and one of the sub-librarians 
of the British J\Iuseum. The effect produced 
on his mind by this double shock, is thus ex- 
pressed in a letter to Mr. Knox. ' In the Inidst 
of enjoyments, there have been dra,vbacks of a 
serious kind. Our first London fi
iend. . good 
Mr. Pearson, who, you doubtless recollect, was 
our introducer to the Thorntons, Grants, &c., is 
no more I I drove to call on him, in hopes to 
have a little conversation; on reaching the door, 
I ,vas alarlned at seeing a mufHed knocker: the 
servant but too soon confirmed my fears, his 
countenance showing, that he was the faithful 
dOlnestic of a good master. He said that Mr. 
Babington (lVlr. Pearson's son-in-law) would see 
me: from Mr. B. I learned that the case was 
hopeless, though an illness of but four days; and 
that very night he breathed his last, . . calmly 
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and peacefully, as beCatlle such a nlan as he ""as. 
I ,vent frol11 the door ,vith feelings that I cannot 
describe, thinking ho,v lnany sources of iì'iendship 
and enjoYlnent ,vere opened to tne in that house: 
you cannot forget, that, before ,,'e had returned 
fi'0111 the ,valk, in the course of ,vhich ,ve left 
our introductory letter, and Ollr cards, at Golden 
Square, l\Ir. Pearson had returned our call, and 
left an inyitation to nleet at dinner Dr. Buchanan 
frol11 India. . . A fe,v days after, we learned, sud.. 
denly, the death of excellent old 1\11'. Bean. 
On sunday he preached (though pre"iou::;ly very 
un,vell) ,vith lTIOre than usual energy of voice, 
and great ilnpressiveness. 
r on day he ,vas at 
the rehearsal of the ancient music, this being his 
fayourite recreation. A fe,v days before he had 
tolll me, ,,,ith a cahn delight on his face, and 
,vith tears in his eyes, that I-Iandcl's Inusic par- 
ticularly elcvatcd his n1Ìnd to hëavenly things. 
On thursday, he fell asleep so sercnely, that he 
scarcely seemed to have pas
ed frot11 this life to 
a better. li'r01l1 
Ir. Bean's :filnlily I. hayc heard, 
since his death, ,vhat indeed ,,"as lnanifest ",bile 
he Jived, that hp had a ,varm affection both for 
1\11". F. and mysclf: It is consolatory and de- 
lightful to us, that \ve sa,,, and conyersed \vith 
hiln near the close; and that the intcryic,ys 
cheered the good Ulan in sickness.' 
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'Vhen 'Tical' of Olney (to ,vhich he was in- 
ducted in Decclnber, 17g7), l\Jr. Bean had been 
the intÎ1nate friend of Cowper; \VhOlll he was in 
the habit of visiting every ten days, upon a foot- 
ing of the lnost friendly and familiar intercourse. 
, I went,' he said to us, ,vith his placid liveli- 
ness of Inanner, 'to cull s\veets fr0111 the various 
flo\vers, so richly springing in his conversation; 
and when a stock was thus collected, I returned 
to lHY bee-hive, and scraped off the honey fi
oIn 
Iny thighs into nlY own store.' A touching 
anecdote, iIIustrative of the poet's malady, was 
cOinmunicated, in one of our calls, by this excel.. 
lent friend: as nothing connected with the mind 
of Cowper, even in its llladness, is uninteresting, 
the circumstance shall be preserved here. For a 
long tÎ1ne he would see no one, not even Mr. 
Bean, who used to be his spiritual comforter and 
adviser. His morbid hnagination becaine a prey 
to the belie4 that he was about to be publicly. 
executed as a lnalefactor, in the market-place of 
Olney. Lady Hesketh, induced by the hope 
that hi:s pre:sence Inight effect a salutary diver- 
sion, obliged Mr. Bean, one day, to go, un- 
bidden, into the poet's room, who now received 
no one. On his entrance, Mr. Co\vper looked 
earnestly at him, and asked, . . ' Is all ready?' . . 
, Really, Sir,' said Mr. Bean, 'I don't under.. 
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stand you: "That do you mean by the ques- 
tion?' . . 'I Inean, is all ready in the market- 
place for Iny execution? ' Mr. Bean used every 
endeavour to dissipate his notion, but ,vithout 
effect: he assured hiln there ,vere no prepara- 
tions in the l11arket-place for his, or anyone 
else's execution; that he had himself just been 
there; and that nothing ,vas to be seen there 
but the usual cOl111nodities, or to be heard, but 
the cackling of hens, gobbling of turkies, grunt- 
ing of pigs, &c. 1\11'. Co,vper listened attentively 
to these assurances, and was silent; looking at 
his visitor, at the same tÍ1ne, with an air of 
incredulous politeness, which showed that he 
regarded the conversation ,vhol1y as a ,vell- 
Ineant attempt to deceive. 
To return to the venerable relater: a fe,v 
days only before his removal to a better ,vorld, 
1\11". Bean had engaged the prêsent ,vriter to 
take his place, for a charity sernlon, on the 
sunday following, in the pulpit of \Velbeck 
Chapel. A rumour of his sudden death hav.. 
ing reached the Bishop (thcn in the country) 
late on saturday evening, ,vith his characteristic 
thoughtfulness for the feelings of others, he 
"rote, and dispatched express, the following 
note: 
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, My DEAR FRIEND, 
, I HAVE just heard a report, which may be alto- 
gether unfounded; . . but ,vhich al:so we l11ight 
have been prepared, at any llloment, to hear, . . 
that our dear old friend 1\11'. Bean is rellloved to 
a higher and better state of being. . . If it be not 
true, you can very soon ascertain the fact: . . if 
otherwise, I think it right to guard against your 
receiving a sudden shock in the vestry -1'00111. 
However it be, it is the ,vill of GOD. Living or 
dying, he is happy; may we be prepared to meet 
him! . . It is a grateful reflection, that ,ve have 
had intercourse of such a kind with him, so 
lately; . . and to you particularly, that you are 
about fulfilling the last request he made: may 
you have strength to get through! . . Recollect, 
that, if he is gone, he is but gone to his reward, 
to the spirits of just men made perfect, and to 
God the Judge of all. 
, God Almighty bless and keep you. 
, Ever yours, 
, J. L.' 


But while thus chequered and clouded by the 
loss of friends, the Bishop's visit to London, at 
this time, was attended by one consequence, 
which, when taken in connection with the will 
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of God (so S0011 to be lnade Inanifest J) concern- 
ing himself, forlTIs a Inelnorablc circlunstance in 
his life: it enabled hiln, at length, to gratify the 
long-cherished ,vish of his affectionate and be- 
loved brother, (a .,yish in ,vhich many besides 
that brother felt interested,) that he lnight pos- 
sess a likeness of him by a first-rate artist. 
Judge Jebb had repeatedly Inade this request; 
but his brother's hlunility ,vas still slo\v in COln- 
plying ,vith it; and, so late as the year 1826, . . 
his last year of bodily health and strength, . . no 
portrait of hiln, deserving the nalTIe, ,vas in ex- 
istence. The first opportunity, and the last, 
no,v presented itself, of sitting to :Sir Tholnas 
La,vrence. It is too ,veIl kno,vn ho,v the genius 
of that great master, especially in later years, 
was over-tasked by hi
 nnn1erous engagements: 
but he found, or Inade, tillle to receive Bishop 
Jebb. Upon the portrait ,vhicli he 110'V exe- 
cuted, Sir Thol11as besto,ved great, and elni- 
nently successful pains; and ,vhell cOlnplctcd, 
as it ,vas in eight sittings, he pronounced it 
, about as good a head as he could make.' It 
lnay be noticed as an interesting fact, that 
the last .fini.
'hing touch Sir 'I'holnas ever gave, 
,vas given to this picture, about three ,veek
 be- 
fore that accolllplished artist's death. Thehcad had 
been engraved under his o,vn eye; and he con- 
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tinued to re-touch it, for several years, while in 
the hands of his engraver. This is the only 
portrait of Bishop J ebb, in his robes. In re- 
cording the lives of eminent men, it is usua] 
and right, so far as description can convey it, to 
hand dO"\\-ï1 the character of the countenance. 
The most characteristic feature of Bishop J ebb's 
countenance, in the opinion of Sir Thoma
 Law- 
rence, was the eye, which \\'as blue: and laIn 
so fortunate as to have it in my po,ver to record 
his judglnent of this feature in his o,vn words: 
after the first sitting, Sir Thomas remarked to 
me, . . 'To SOlTIe persons spectacles are an ad- 
,vantage; they are better ,vithout their eyes. It 
,vas so with Burke: when he took off his spec- 
tacles, the character of his countenance ,vas 
gone. But, ,vith the Bishop of Limerick, the 
effect is very different. I do not know a face 
which suffers more by the conceahnent of the 
eyes. His Lordship's use of spectacles is doing 
himself any thing but justice: I do not relnem- 
bel' a countenance which derives Inore character 
from this feature.' After the concluding sitting, 
Sir Thomas's last request to the Bishop himsel
 
on learning that the picture had given great 
satisfaction to his friends, ,vas to the same effect: 
, If I have succeeded, the only favour I desire 
of your Lordship in return is, that you willl1ever 
VOL. I. X 
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again put on your spectacles.' 'Vhat Sir Thomas 
thu.s d,velt on, Inust have been felt by Inost who 
sa,v and conversed ,vith Bishop J ebb. Both when 
first about to speak, and ,vhen highly interested) 
the eloquent expression of his eye lighted up the 
"Thole countenance. And ,,,,hen sickness had 
'vorn du\vn all the other features, the expression 
of the eye only became lllore sublimated: it was 
the remark of the accomplished artist, who, in 
September 1832, n1ade the full-length likeness 
prefixed to this 1\1 emoir, . . ' I never Sinv before, 
in the human countenance, an eye like the 
Bishop's: there is one particular expression of 
it, when he looks (as he sometilnes does uncon- 
sciously) upward.",.. that always gives lne the 
idea of a disenlbodied spirit.' 
During the l\1ay commencement of this year, 
the Bishop accompanied his kind friend Bishop 
Law, and the venerable Bishop -Burgess, on a 
visit to Cambridge; ,vhere they "Tere received 
by the Society of St. John's College ,vith its 
wonted hospitality, and experienced, every 
,,
here, th{\ most gratifying marh.:s of respect 
and kindness. 
Returning to Ireland by I..Jancashire, in July, 
Bishop Jebb now enjoyed the invaluable oppor- 
tunity of cultivating a friendship, previously 
formed in London, \\"ith the Rev. J. J. Hornby, 
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rector of 'Vin,vick, and brother-in.law to his 
lamented friend Lord Lilford. But the days 
passed in this truly congenial society, ,vere, in 
the order of Providence, attended by results, of 
a far more general interest, than the cementing 
of private friendship: as connected ,vith the 
publication of the Relnains of Alexander Knox, 
those days ,vill possess a lasting interest, with 
all lovers of pure catholic, and church-of-Eng- 
land christianity. In the friendly conversations, 
,vhich took place at this tilne, the views of this 
great christian philosopher ,vere made fully 
kno\vn, where they could be adequately appre- 
ciated; and providential circulnstances having 
eventually sublnitted his papers to the judgment, 
and placed them at the disposal, of a kindred 
mind, a monutnent has been erected to his 
meillory, in ,vorks, of which it may be securely 
affirmed, in the ,vords of our great poet, 'that 
mankind will not willingly let them die! 
From 'Vinwick, he ,vent to Chester, to pass 
some days ,vith his fi'iend Bishop Blomfield; 
where he had the high satisfaction of witnessing 
a strictness in ordination, and finding views of 
clerica1 duty and responsibility, corresponding 
with his own. 
"Vhile in England this year, the Bishop had 
been strongly urged, as a n1atter of duty, b} 
x 
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friends ".hose j udglnent ,vas entitled to his re- 
spect, to prepar
 and publish another YOllUUe 
of sermons. Upon his return to Limerick, and 
to the duties of his diocese, he was not unmind- 
f111 of this literary object. Early in October, he 
mentions to 1\11'. Knox, that he had the publi- 
cation of a fresh volume of 
erJnons seriously in 
view. Indifferent health, ho,vever, and other 
hindrances, still delayed thp execution; and the 
year 1826 closed, ,vithout his being enabled to 
accomplish this, or any other literary under- 
taking. 
With the ne,v year, ne,v, and extraordinary 
calls of duty, most unexpectedly sprang up. At 
a Inoment, when the poor of Litnerick, . . always a 
frightful proportion of its population, and, too 
generally, labouring under the compound Inise- 
Ties of falnine and disease,. . suffered, beyond 
all former experience, frol11 both these dreadftù 
evils, an affecting appeal, frolll an unkno,vn 
hand, appeared in one of the l.Jimerick news- 
papers, in consequence of an entire :HlInily, lying 
in fever, having perished for 'v ant of food: the 
writer caned upon his fello,v-citizells, instead of 
besto,ving vain regrets upon the dead, to think 
of the living, and thus turn the a\viul calanlity 
to the only true account; and concluded by sug- 
gesting the inln1ediate fOfluation of ' a Society,' 


" 
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on the plan and principle of that long existing in 
Dublin, 'for the relief of sick and indigent room. 
keepers.' The Bishop read this letter \vith deep 
elnotion; and, with that characteristic promp- 
titude and energy, which never failed or forsook 
hilU in cases of sÎ1nilar eluergency, he decided, on 
the instant, to act upon the suggestion. 'Vith- 
out the loss of a m0111cnt, he ,vaited upon the 
lnayor; planned a general Ineeting of the inha- 
bitants, to be held at the Chamber of Commerce 
on the ensuing day; when he proposed, and 
carried by unanimous consent, the establishment 
of a charity, "rhich has, froln that day forth, 
approved itself the best, and lnost effective of 
the many charities, supported by the exeluplary 
zeal and humanity of the resident proprietors and 
citizens of Limerick. 
Bishop Jebb's hand once put to the" plough 
in this labour of love, he ,vent for,vard in it 
with his ,vhole heart; preparing the necessary 
rules and regulations for the infant society, pre- 
siding at the ,veekly Ineetings, and prolnoting 
the interests of the institution by every means 
within his power. His conduct, in this matter, 
\vas ell1inently characteristic; for, while, by no 
means given to the invention, or application, of 
novel plans or hchelnes for doing good, . . when, 
under conscientious conviction, he saw it right 
x 3 
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to act, never was that counsel of the Preacher 
lTIOre fully realized thml in his example, 'what- 
soever thy hand fÌlldeth to do, do it ,vith thy 
might.' 
Alnidst his indefatigable cares and exertions to 
secure the success of thi::> lnerciful undertaking, 
the Bishop's attention, as diocesan, was demanded 
and drawn to a mOVelnel1t of a \vholly different 
kind, . . the reported conversion, namely, from 
the errors of the Church of Raine, and con- 
forluity to the reforlned worship of the Church 
of England, of no inconsiderable portion of 
the inhabitants of a parish ill the diocese of 
Limerick. 
Upon the subject of conversions, at a near 
period, and upon an extended scale, from :,ullong 
the ROlnan catholic body in Ireland, the senti- 
ments ,vhich Bishop Jebb had al\vays enter- 
tained, 111USt, to zealous protestañts, have ap- 
peared peculiar: on the one hand, he had no 
expectatiollð ,vhatever, fi'oln SChC111eS of I>I'O- 
fessed proselyte-making, neither \\Ta3 he able to 
indulge sanguine hopes as to any near prospect 
of a general refornlation, ë.unong his Roman ca- 
tholic fcHow -countrynlen; on the other hand, 
he held it to be the bounden duty of the clergy 
of the established church, ,vherever voluntarily 
consulted by thenl, to open the eyes of incli- 
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vidual ROlnan catholics to the errors of their 
cOilllllunion, and, Inildly, but po\verfully, to 
attract theln frOlTI those errors, by t4e nncon- 
troversial exhibition of a purer faith. Upon 
this principle, he had hilTIself most successfully 
acted, in Inore instances than one. 
Such being his long-formed, and well-weighed 
sentiments, upon the question of a national re. 
fOflnation in Ireland, he ,vas necessarily unable 
to partake the sanguine hopes and anticipations 
awakened by proceedings, at this period, publicly 
carried on, especially in the north of Ireland, 
for the conversion of her Roman catholic popu- 
lation. The case of the parish of Askeaton, how- 
ever, in his o,vn diocese, under the pastoral care 
of the Rev. Richard Murray, ,vhich now came 
before him, while it fell properly under his cog- 
nizance, seemed, at the same time, to come, in 
its essential features, within the rules which, 
as a private clergyman, he had always prescribed 
to himself tor his own guidance: Mr. lVlurray 
had not set out as a maker of proselytes; the 
work of reformation had been forced upon him, 
or rather upon the people themselves, by the 
violent opposition given on the part of the 
Roman catholic priesthood, to the education of 
Roman catholics in his parochial and private 
schools; and his part in the transaction had 
x 4i 
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been chiefly confined to Ineeting, zealously, 
indeed, and indefatigably, but Inildly and uncon.. 
troversiall y, the wishes of the population. 'Vith 
this exelnplary clergYll1an, and with his alniable 
lady, it had been the Bishop's happiness to be- 
come preyiously ,yell acquainted. No sooner 
had he been apprized, by public falne, of the 
character and extent of the religious movement 
at Askeaton, than he availed himself of his inti. 
macy with its vicar, and confidence in hiln, to 
become acquainted ,vith all the very interesting 
particulars. Among these, not the least inte- 
resting in Bishop J ebb's eye ,vas, the .f::
ct) that 
the conversions at Askeaton had both preceded, 
and were altogether independent of; the reform- 
atiQn proceedings in the north of Ireland; and 
thus stood entirely apart fi'0111 a\To,ved and sys- 
tematized schemes for proselyte-nlaking. 
To theories upon this Ino:st deliéåte and diffi- 
cult subject, the Bishop had al,vays listened 
with becoming doubtfulne
s and distrust; but 
his candid mind, and ilnpartial judgment, 'v ere 
ever, at the salnc time, open to the investigation 
of facts. rfhe filcts, in the instance of Askcaton 
parish, \vere, that 170 adults, and 300 children, 
had already publicly conforlncd to the church of 
England; the ,[dult converts being distributed 
into classes, according to the ppriods of conver- 
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sion, and the proficiency individually made in 
religious instruction: that the several classes 
of communicants, catechumens, &c., were daily 
instructed in their faith by 1\11'. Murray himse
 
who devoted, to this purpose, the chief part 
of each day; and that (though Askeaton is 
situated in one of the wildest districts of the 
west of the county of Limerick, the scene of the 
then recent disturbances,) so far from any hostile 
spirit being, in consequence, shown by the Roman 
catholic peasantry, Mr. l\Iurray could walk, as 
lIe Inade it his rule to do, every sunday, from his 
house to his church, situated at opposite ends of 
the town, in full canonicals, through a long and 
crowded street, not only without molestation, 
but with every mark, on the part of the people, 
of civility and respect. 
Po
:se:ssed of the:se interesting details, the 
Bishop, at the desire of a valued English friend 
(accounts of the occurrences at Askeaton having 
previously reached England), elnbodied them in 
a letter, bearing date April 7., which will be 
found in its place, among his correspondence, in 
the second volulne of this memoir; enriching 
the detail of facts, by the addition of his own 
prospective, and comprehensive views and prin- 
ciples, with reference to the Ineans most likely 
to promote the eventual diffusion, over Ireland, 
of church-of-England reformation. · 
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At this stage of a transaction, unpre
edented, 
it "\vould appear, in the history of Ireland, having 
thus acquired, anù cOlnmullicated in influential 
quarters, the best and fullest attainable inforu1... 
ation, th B' 5hop, at length, felt himself called 
upon to act. He prepared, accordingly to do 
so, ,vith his usual decision of character. Satis- 
fied that it becalne hilll, as a bishop of our 
reforlued portion of the catholic church, to place 
hilnself at th.e h · d of such a Inovement, he 
deter wed on visiting Askeaton in person, 
itnlnediately after Easter; preaching two ser- 
mons, n t on controversial points, but on the 
Liturgy of OUI venerable church, to the new 
converts; and taking" such further steps, present 
or prospective, a
 the case, on personal investi- 
gation, Inight seem to require: . . such 'v ere the 
intentions of this true and faithful father in 
Chri5t, but all- ,vi
e Providence ordered events 
otherwise. 


IN the preceding pages, in which the life of 
Bishop Jebb has been carried do"\\'11 to the fifth 
year of his tpiscopate, and fifty-first of his age, it 
has been endeavoured faithfully to place before 
the reader, ,,,hat Inallner of lnan he ,vas from hi
 
youth up, both in natural dispositions, . . and in 
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those dispositions, as gradually raised and refined 
by the pTogressive influences of thought, of 
study, and, in all and above all, of inward, expe- 
rimental christianity. The true character of his 
mind and 
pirit has been here successively traced, 
through the endearing charities of family aff c. 
tion, and the honest efforts, and generous enlU- 
lations, of his school-boy, and his college days, 
to its l1latured forlnation dnd developelnent, in 
the exercise of his sacred functions, as a clergy- 
In an, as a divine, and as a christian bishop. 
Through these several stages of his COt rse, 
as it ,vas the first duty of his biographer to 
preserve, so it is his humble hope that he has 
been enabled to present to others, a living like- 
ness of the Ulan. 
Hitherto it has been our high privilege to see, 
how happily the principles, in which this humbl
 
follower of Christ had been early trained, while 
they proved the unfailing strength and solace of 
his private ,valk, sustained him amidst the 
arduolls duties and difficulties of a public sta- 
tion. But it was the good pleasure of a gra- 
cious Providence, that his exemplary life 
hould 
read yet another le
:son; that having taught, for 
our example, ho,v such a christian can live, it 
should teach, also, for our higher edification, 
how such a christian can 
uffer; and, as he had 
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served his heavenly l\Iaster faithfully in the time 
of his strength, it seelned granted as his reward, 
that he should 'glorify God in the day of his 
visitation I ' 
The hour appointed had now, at length, 
arrived, which ,vas to withdra\v him from the 
height of public elninence and usefulness, to 
pass the remnant of his days in sickness and 
retirelnent: but in sickness, sanctified and s,veet- 
ened by those heavenly influences, ',vhich the 
world knoweth not of;' and in retirement, 
,vholly dedicated, to less conspicuous, indeed, 
but most probably, therefore, only to Inore 
enduring labours in his Master's vineyard. I 
On Easter Day, the Bishop preached, in the 
Cathedral of Saint l\fary, ,vith more than his 
usual impressiveness, to a crowded and deeply 
attentive congregation. It ,yas his last appear- 
ance in the pulpit. During the previous ,veek, 
he had felt himself indisposed, and laboured 
under an unusual depression of spirits. His 
indisposition yielded, for the moment, to the 
excitelllent of the solelnn day and ùuty; but, 
in11ncdiately after, it returned with increased 
force, and confined hiln for seyeral days to his 
room: 
tin, there appeared nothing berious or 
that should cause alarm. Ou thursday morn- 
ing, April 
ü., he "Tote a long letter to an 
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absent friend; it was written with all his accus.. 
tOlned fluency of conlposition, and fulness of 
thought, upon matters which claimed more than 
an ordinary exercise of his judgment. It was 
the last letter ever written with that right-hand, 
which, beyond any that I had known, held 'the 
pen of a ready "Titer.' About five o'clock, as 
we sat together at dinner, the Bishop suddenly 
said, 'I feel a nUll1bness in my hand. . it is 
going up the arm . . it has gone down my side: 
send for Mr. Thwaites.' In a mOlllent after, he 
was speechless. The shock of that ayvful mo- 
ment returns on me, as I describe it. It was, 
indeed, 'a sharp arrow,' . . but it was 'the arrow 
of the Lord,' winged with lllercy, and tempered 
by love I The goodness of a guardian Provi- 
dence over and around Iny suffering Friend, was, 
even in the instant, manifest; not a moment had 
been lost in lllinistering such help, as the ser- 
vants and I could minister; and, within five 
minutes from the occurrence of the paralysis, 
the Bishop's family surgeon, one of the most 
eminent of his profession, \-vas in the room, and 
at lis side: the messenger met him descending 
the steps of his own hall-door, on his way to visit 
the County Hospital, at a considerable distance 
in the opposite direction; arriving when he did, 
nothing could be more tilnely; a single lTIOment 
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later, and l\Ir. Th,vaites ,vould have been gone, 
and the inevitable delay of: at least, half an hour, 
if it did not, as seemed too likely, occasion death, 
,vould, in all human probability, have rendered 
recovery hopeless. The sen
e of his timely 
arrival is present ,vith n1e, as though it had been 
an event of yesterday: ,vhile melTIOry is spared, 
I never can forget the mingled feeJings of thank- 
fulne
s and trust ,vhich it a"Takened: Inay minds, 
unhappily for their o\vn peace, un\villing to dis.. 
cern, in such coincidences, the agency of a Pro- 
vidence, be taught, by like experience of the 
divine mercy, to unlearn their unbeliefl 
By the 
kill and decision of l\Ir. Th\vaites, the 
most energetic trcabnent was no\v instantly 
adopted, \vhere only the most energetic treatment 
could have proved successful. Under his direc- 
tions, the Bishop ,vas borne up sta
rs, apparently 
in a state of insensibility; fi'om which he ,vas 
almost imillediately relieved by the free use of 
the lancet. The pressure thus taken off; he ,vas 
removed to bed. Imtnediately on being laid 
down, he gave un affecting proof: at once of the 
pelfect collectedness anù calmness of his o"
n 
thought,;, and of tender consideration, even in a 
moment like this, for the sorrowing fi'iends ,vIto 
no\v stood around hiln. Haying partial1 y reco- 
vered his speech, hi:, first use of it was f
lintly 
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to articulate the wotd 'paper. J On its being 
brought, he feebly attempted to mark with the 
left hand, in '\vhat could not be caned charac- 
ters, something which he '\vished to express, and 
placed the paper in my hand. Those who have 
hearts to feel Inay judge of Iny distress, "rhen I 
found myself unable to decypher it: IllY brother 
was 1110re fortunate,.. they were words of 
comfort, and he read them aloud, . . ' Don't fear, 
J. L.' The mOlnent he had done so, the Bishop's 
eye brightened, and he recovered strength to 
utter ' Yes, don't be afraid.' 
It was the good pleasure of Providence that he 
should now, once more, be surrounded by the 
saIne friends, ,vho, in 1817, had Ininistered to 
him, during his great illness at Abington. The 
constitutional predisposition, which, for sO many 
years, had oppressed his health, clouded his fine 
tnind, and cramped his native energies, had, at 
length, fully declared itself; the malady ,\\Tas a 
definite one; and every thing that, under the 
Divine blessing, hUlllan skill and care c.ould do, 
was done to meet it. A second eminent physician 
was called in, by Mr. Thwaites, on the evening 
of the seizure; the teillporal artery was opened 
the same night, to prevent re-action; and a full 
statement of the case and treatment, was for- 
warded the next day to Sir Henry Halford. The 
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arrival of the Bishop's brother, for whom a faith- 
ful friend had gone express :tic, on the third day, 
afforded him inexpressible comfort: at the 
sight of this best and earliest friend, his firmne
s 
yielded for a single Inolnent, and his eyes becaIne 
suffused ,vith tears: he quickly recovered hitnself; 
and calmly obseryed, 'Richard, you see my 
present state, half the man gone.' . . 'No,' affec- 
tionately replied the Judge, 'not SO, . . for the 
face has escaped, and your mind is strong and 
clear as ever.' Judge Jebb was accompanied by 
an elninent Dublin surgeon; but the zeal and 
science of Dr. Carroll and Mr. Thwaites had an- 
ticipated every resource of medicine. And his 
family and friends enjoyed the cheering con- 
sciousness, throughout this heavy trial, that the 
skill of his physician
 ,vas surpas:sed only by the 
devotedness of their zeal. 
But, in critical cases, the highest Inedical skill 
may pro,Te unavailing, unless seconded by intel- 
ligence, tenderness, and unremitting vigilance, 
on the })art of the attendants: and here another 
providential provision remains to be thanktiIl1y 
ackno,vledged. Of the old and fhithti.ù dOlne
tic
 


· James )[c1\1ahon, Esq., now Registrar of Limerick; who, though, 
at the time, under much anxiety of mind on account of iJIness in his own 
f:imily, did not hesitate a moment to gi,e this proof of a friend'Ship, 
ready to be shown in the hour of trial. 
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who had followed hitn froln Abington, the t,,,"o 
principal had died, since the Bishop's relnoval to 
Limerick. His wish to place a thoroughly re- 
spectable person at the head of his establi
hment, 
had induced him to ,vait for up,vards of a year, 
in the hope of procuring one fi'om London. 
After repeated disappointlnents, he had nearly 
given up this hope, ,vhen, the Chri
tmas only 
before his seizure, a person every way most 
eligible unexpectedly offered for the situation, 
and ,vas itnlnediately engaged. This individual, 
1\11'. J ames Alexander Sell, approved himself; 
no,v, of inestÍ1nable value: for so it happened, 
that, for several years, he had been in attendance 
upon a gentleman suffering under paralysis; and 
to his skill, care, and experience, next only in 
importance to those of the physicians themselves, 
may, under Providence 1 be ascribed, not only 
Bishop J ebb's present recovery, but the prolong- 
ation, also, of his valuable life. In paying this 
slight tribute to modest worth, I feel myself ex- 
pressing, ho,vever inadequately, the sentÏ1uents 
and ,vishes of n1Y departed Friend. 
The general sYlnpathy manifested by all classes 
and cOlnlnunions at Lilnerick, and, as the la- 
Inented tidings of the Bishop's illness spread, in 
Dublin and in England, instinctively showed 
how society at large could be affected, by the 
VOL. I. Y 
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danger of such a luan. For some days after the 
attack, it ,vas found necessary to relieve the 
public anxiety through the lnediuln of the ne,vs- 
papers, as it ,vas quite ilnpossible to ans\ver 
other,vise the 111UUerOUs letters and inquiries. 
A single incident 111ay serve to illustrate the 
interest universally felt: a respectable inhabit- 
ant of Lill1erick happening, at this tilne, to pass 
through Sheffield (a place ,vhere Bi
hop J ebb was 
kno,vl1 only by his public character), he was 
stopped in the streets, by earnest and anxious 
inquirie:s, fro111 total strangers, about the Bishop's 
state, and the prospect and progress of his re- 
covery. The affectionate interest taken by his 
own clergy *, frolll his valued fiicnd Dean Pre
- 
ton, to the youngest curates of the united dio- 
ceses, was beautifully en1 ulated by the ltolnan 
catholic bishop and priesthood. The personal 
inquiries of the titular bishop, Dr. llyan, ,vere 
uwelnittillg; and they "ere rendered doubly 
acceptable by the assurance, ,vith tears in his 
eyes, that they ,vere accompanied by his COll- 
stant anù fervent prayers. By the ltcv. .l\lr. En- 
right, the ROlnan catholic clergYlnall with ,vholn 


· Among the gentry, the Bishop ever gratefully recollected the kind- 
ne
s of John Browne, Esq. who reserved for his use the entire produce of 
his valuable hothouses, sending daily supp]jes of fruit, which could not 
otherwise have been procure.). 
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the Bishop had taken one of his last walks, and 
,vho had effectually co-operated with him in the 
establishment of 'The Sick and Indigent Room.. 
keepers' Charity,' prayers to Ahnighty God ,vere 
publicly offered up in his Chapel, in which the 
congregation were affectionately invited to join, 
for the restoration of 'the good Bishop of Li- 
merick.' 
These touching proofs of the degree in which 
he ,\"as loved, by their happy effect upon his 
heart and spirits, contributed, not a little, to 
proillote his convalescence. For, ,vhile there 
never breathed a heart more susceptible of kind- 
ness and good-\\rill to\vards his fellow-men, than 
that of Bishop J ebb, it was also one peculiarly 
impre

ible, by marks of their good-win and kind- 
ness: aillong his earliest inquiries, 'v hen able and 
allo\ved to speak a little, had been, whether his 
English brethren had asked after hÎ1n; and when 
told that they had both ,vritten, and were offer- 
ing up prayers for his recovery, the look of 
happiness that lighted up his eye was such, as 
it would be equally impossible to describe or 
forget. 
But to pass, fi'om human sympathy, to higher 
considerations: . . the bed of pain and sickness is 
-one great triu111ph of christianity: and it ,vould 
ill become the recorders of the lives of eminently 
y 'fl, 
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good lnen, while they relate the sufferings of the 
outer, to ,vithhold altogether frOlTI their readers, 
the thoughts and 1110velnents of the inner man. 
At Inost other tilnes, the Inatured christian, and 
the lnan ',vhose wisdom is in this ,vorld,' where 
po
sessed of eqluù intellectual po,vers, may be 
brought into comparison ,vith each other npon 
lo\ver grounds, and measured by received hUlnan 
standards. But let their conversation be COln- 
pared upon a sick-bed; and, if the cOll1parison 
be fairly made, the trilUl1ph of christianity ,vill 
be UnifÒrlTI and complete: the hlllnblest follower 
of Christ \vill here rise as high above the philoso- 
pher, fal
ely so called, as the heaven is higher 
than the earth; and so it should be, 'for,' says 
the apostle, 'our conversation 'is in heaven.' 
r-l"hus it ,vas \vith Bishop J ebb, in his great 
affliction: ,,-hile his conversation, in this respect, 
,,'as peculiarly instructive, that it happily exem- 
plified the perfect cOlnpatibility, bet\veen the 
exercise of all hi
 characteristic judglnent, fore- 
thought, and circulllspection in telnporal affairs, 
and the contelnplatioll of things eternal. Nothing 
,yhich had a just claim upon it, 
eenled no\v to 
escape his attention. The duties of this life, 
fro1n the least to the greatest, and the concerns 
of the next, had each its proper place in lús ,vell- 
halanced lnind. 
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An account of his friend's state of mind, given 
to Mr. Knox during the height of the illness, will 
probably possess a higher interest with the reader, 
than any description ,vhich I could give at this 
distance of tilne: the letter is further interesting, 
as it contains the particulars of an occurrence al- 
ready alluded to ; . . a delightful exemplification 
how perfectly the spirit of christian charity 111ay, 
and therefore should invariably, be preserved, 
amidst the differences confessedly subsisting be- 
tween the churches of England and of Rome. 
, Your dear Friend's Inind so overflows with 
thought, that one of the chief difficulties is to 
restrain it froln over-exertion. The Bishop is 
no,va,vare of this, and aids us by ilI?-posing re- 
straint upon hilnself. Yon kno,v his character- 
istic love of order and punctuality *: never was 


"" [t was strikingly exemplified, within a day or two after the attack 
of paralysis, when he shO\'lired great anxiety to obtain a sight of the 
letters arrived by the last posts. The medical gentlemen, at first, strongly 
objected to their being shown him, but yielded afterwards to his wish, as 
the safer course. A large parcel of letters being, accordingly, placed in 
his hand, the Bishop merely looked at the directions, until he came to 
one which evidently contained an account: sending away the rest un- 
opened, he handed this to me to read. It was a Dublin bookseller's 
account, for which the Bishop had himself written to ask, the day before 
his seizure, and which therefore, lest the delay should occasion the 
slightest disappointment or inconvenience, he would not allow to remain 
a needless day undischarged. For his love of punctuality was always 
connected with that thoughtfulness for others, which belonged to him in 
health, and which forsook him not even in this extremity. l\Iay I be 
permitted to add, in this connection, that Phil. ii. 4. was his rule in all 
the transactions of life. 


y 
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it more strongly manifested than during his pre- 
sent illness. At different titnes, he reserved his 
strength, until he felt it equal to the task of 
giving directions on the subjects, on ,vhich it 
was really of the most importance that his O'l17n 
instructions should be given; . . such as instruc- 
tions to me to open and ans,ver all letters, &c.; 
to my brother, to transact all the lighter business 
of the diocese; and to both, to comn1ullicate to 
the clergy his earnest desire, that they ,yould 
refrain from taking any extra-steps during his 
indisposition, so that, in the event of his restor- 
ation to health, his plans might be resulned "..jth- 
out impediment. * 


... Extracts from diary of tbe Bishop's illness. - \Vednesday morning, 
::\lay '2. About three o'clock, during my brother's turn of watch, the 
Bishop spok
, in a distinct voice, the following words, which he desired 
my brotht:r to take down. . . 'The little that I have I
arnt, has taught me 
to live to do good. · l\ly brother showed him his transcript, when he added, 
'Yes, that is what I said.' [This, it afterwards appeared, was a s3Jing of 
his beloved College friend, Reid, which had DOW returned to his re- 
membrance: the friend whom he thus treasured in his heart, had been 
òead nearly thirty years.] His next words were,. . 'Don't let thp 
charities be relaxed on account of my illness.' Presently after I came 
in, and found him asleep; on l}is awaking, I told him that his old friend 
l\lr. \\'hitty had been with us. He asked with animation,. . ' Did 
he come on purpose to see me?' and smiled with plcasure when told 
that he did. The Bi
hop then said earnestly, . . 'Tell your brother the 
Doctor, to do an the light business: let all the light business go on.. 
Shortly after he called me again to him, and inquired, 'Is the Visitation 
going on?' I told him not. He continued, . . 'Is it to go on?' J 
r
plied it would be adjonrned, when the propcr time came, and the 
re
gon assigned for its adjournment; whcn he e}.pre
St..d his sati::.f.'1ction. 
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'His inward franle is such as you wou1d re. 
joice to witness,. . cOlnposed, cheerful, and 
serene, full of happy thoughts, and heavenly 
meditations:!le: never from the pulpit, "There he 


I now reminded him that sleep was of great consequence to him, and 
that the physicians wished him to remain as composed as possible, and 
to encourage sleep. ' Yes,' he replied, 'but these things must be looked 
to beforehand.' 'Tell your brother to write to the clergy generally, and 
procure their subscriptions; and not to let any thing go back during my 
illness; onl}. for them not to act, or take steps for themselves, till I am 
well. ' 
. l\Iay 2. Wednesday. 6 P.!tI. The Bishop desired to see me. On 
my coming to the bedside, he took my hand, and said with a firm voice., 
f Now be calm.' I promised to be so. . . "Vhat do you really think of 
my present situation?' . . "Vhat the phpicians have thought of it for 
the last three days,.. that you are regularly advancing towards re- 
covery.' . . 'I think so too,' was his reply. He proceeded. . 'In my 
situation, my mind has been naturally turned to the things that are.' . . 
, You mean, to invisible and heavenly objects? ' . . 'Just so. l\Iy mind 
now begins to clear.' I told him it had been clear throughout. . . 
, 'Vell,' he resumed, 'but after such an attack, the ideas must have been 
confused and uncertain: they now grow clear, and my mind is able'to 
designate objects. In this situation, it returns to past remembrances. . 
reminiscences. . you understand me ? I assented. . . 'Looking back to 
past remembrances, from my present position, I have now the same thoughts 
I then had, respecting the mansions.' . . ' Heavenly mansions?' . . ' Yes, 
MA1\"SIONS, 0 "" a. 
. . 0 Ut I a. ç' . . he repeated with serene energy.' ' You 
mean,' I asked, 'respecting the communion of the blessed with each other, 
in those everlasting habitations?' The Bishop answered' Yes.' . . He then 
added, . . '.My ideas now are c1ear, but, in a day or two, all will be 
clearer.' I thought, for the moment, that this was said with anticipation 
of the near approach, to himself, of the heavenly world; and composed 
myself to observe, that, while, under his guidance, I had long learnt to 
feel that this prospect could not be too constantly, or too nearly con- 
templated by the christian, it was 8tilJ ollr part, also, to recollect, that 
we were in the hands of God; that Divine providence might have in 
store for him further usefulness to the Church; and that, from his 
present progress, there was, under God, every ground to anticipate 
y 4 
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so elninently shone, did he preach the blessed 
influences of christianity so effectually, as he 
no,v preaches them froln his sick bed; phy- 
sicians, friend:-" dOlne:stics,.. all ,vho are privi- 
leged to approach hiul, see and o,vn ,vith 
delight, the peace that, in his exalnple, piety 
and goodness bring with theln to the bed of 
sickness. ,V ould you had seen the Bishop yes- 
terday morning, as we surrounded hi:s bed to 
congratulate ourselves upon his great amend- 
ment, and the angelic smile with which, looking 
gratefully towards the physicians, he took each 
of us by the hand, exclailning every time, 'Yes, 
under God, under God I' 


his restoration to both. He calmly replied, 'That is just what I think; 
but I wished, at this time, to put you in possession of my unchanged 
view of the OIKIAI . . the mansions of heaven.' 
Such were the happy thoughts, upon this high subject, which filled 
his mind, while fluctuating between life and death. They now arose 
naturally there, for, in all time of his health, thcy h
d. been present with 
him. A few months, only, before his seizure, a valued English fricnd 
happened, in familial" conversation, to ask }1Ìs sentiments upon the sub- 
sistence of a communion betwccn the visible and invisible worlds: his 
answer was, . . ' I am quite sure of this, that, if I precede you to the 
other world, I shall be with you then, as much as I am with you now.' 
It is scarcely necessary to add, that his thoughts and sentiments, upon 
these matters, remained unaltered, exccpting by thcir continual growth 
and incrca5c, to the moment of his last great earthly change. 'Vhatever 
may be their own impressions, there are, it is bcJieved, hut few serious 
minds, to whom the settled judgment of eminent christians, upon themes 
like these, can be wholly matter of indifference; whilc there are not a fcw, 
who will learn with more than common interc
t, what was the assured 
persua.,ion entertained respecting them, by the subject of the present 
memoir, in life and in death. 
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, For the satisfaction of this city, where the 
public anxiety has been intense, a medical report 
was sent yesterday, for insertion in the Lilnerick 
Chronicle: all classes and pen
uasions are deeply 
interested in your Friend's recovery; none more 
unfeignedly so than the Roman catholic popula.. 
tion; on sunday last, prayers 'v ere publicly offered 
up for hinl in the principal chapel, ,vhen the pre.. 
vious address of the officiating priest, nlelted the 
whole congregation, COlllposed chiefly of the 
10\\Ter classes, into tears. . . ' I have,' he said, 'fif.. 
teen thousand poor in lny parish, . . let theln and 
all of .us pray, falling no,v upon our knees, for 
the good Bishop of Limerick, . . none before 
have done as he has done for the poor, . . never 
will they have such another benefactor!' 
The life of such a man was one continual pre- 
paration, for l11eeting the diyine will concerning 
hilll. But it should not pass unrecorded, that, 
when it pleased God thus suddenly to visit his 
faithful servant, he ,vas found, ,vithin as without, 
in that preparedness, which our blessed Lord 
himself (St. Luke xii. 85, 86.) has specially re.. 
cOlllmended and enjoined. For several days pre- 
vious to the shock, he had been engaged in the 
study (with hilll an early and favourite study) 
of Bishop Hall's Contelnplations. And, on the 
evening of the attack, the book lay open upon 
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his study-table, ready to be resulned, had hp 
returned in health. Accordingly, "Then first 
able to collect hi
 thoughts, they flu\ved natu- 
raUy in their ,vouted channels. His mind once 
relieyed, by the instructions he had been enabled 
to give, froBl the pressure of priyate and epis- 
copal cares, he no,v gaye hilllself "Tholly, at his 
"Taking hours, to hearing pa

ages of Scripture 
read, suited to his present state, and to Inem- 
tating, or Inaking short reflections, upon theln. 
One night, finding himself disturbed frol11 sleep 
by uneasy (h'eaUls, as is usual in sleep procured 
by anodynes, he desired to have SOlne suitable 
religious subject read to hiul. l\;Iy brother pro- 
po
ed a Psahn, and ,yas about to begin the beau- 
tiful and appropriate lOSd, when the Bishop 
said, ' l{ead the psaltn that has, lV!l() ."aveth thy 
If/è frUJJl de.,;trllctinn.' He listened ,vith the 
deepcbt interest aud en10tion; called for Bishop 
IIorne's COl1l1llentary, ,yhich gave hinl luuch 
satisfhction; and iUllnediatel y subsided ill to a 
cahn shllnber, ,vhich lasted through the night. 
In the n1orning, he told the physicians of Iti.\' 
(f}]()dy"e, \vhich they cordially agreed ,vas far 
lllore effectual than any they could ha'"e pre- 
scribed. At another tilne, expatiating, in their 
presence, upon the matchless beauties of Scrip- 
ture, he called for the lO-l.th Ptiahu, and, pro- 
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nouncing it the 
ublilnest ode that ever had 
come fi.Ol1l the mind or pen, even of inspired 
man, desired that it l11ight be read aloud. rIhe 
effect, none, "Tho had the happiness to be pre- 
sent, can easily forget: his animated ere seelned 
to read a COlnment on each verse, and to illlpart 
his o\vn feeling of the divine original: none 
caught the spirit of the InOlllcnt 1110re fully, 
than his two Inedical friends; while one of them, 
Dr. Carroll, a Itolnall catholic, could not refrain 
from expressing the 111Ïngled pleasure and edi. 
fication, ,vith ,vhich he Ininistered at the bed. 
side of a Bishop of the Church of England. 
But from nothing did he derive more support 
or cOlnfort, than fi.oln a lesson, at this time, 
specially recolnlnended for his use, by his frIend 
}\tIr. Knox: the second chapter of the Book of 
Ecclesiasticus. Its soothing and cheering in- 
fluence upon his Inind and spirits, ,vas attended 
with the happiest consequences to his health; 
effects which, SOll1e years after, he thus describes, 
in a letter to an early friend. . . 'Let Ine recom- 
mend to your attention, the first Lesson for Lady 
Day (the Annunciation) the 25th of }Iarch. It 
is full of divine comfort: they call it apocry- 
phal, but, surely, if ever there ,vas a lesson of 
inspired ,visdoll1, it is there. This chapter was my 
best anodyne, near six years ago, when I lay in 
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Limerick, on the bed of sickness and pain. 
l\Iay it, in all time of difficulty, be a
 effectual 
for you, lUY old frienrl I' 
The nalne of Alexander Knox naturally leads 
me to mention, ho\v deeply he ,vas afflicted in 
the affliction of his friend. 'Vith his \vholp heart 
he syn1pathized in the Bishop's sufferings. But 
\vhile he felt those sufferings as a Inan, he re- 
flected on them in the spirit of a true christian 
philosopher. The thoughts of such a mind, at 
such a crisis, ,viII be valuable to every reader; 
while his testilnony to the child-like and un- 
spoilt silnplicity of his friend's character (the 
witness, it \",ill be obseryed, of a conscientiously 
jealous judge in such matters) make the letters 
,vhich convey it properly part of the Bishop's 
Life. . . ,rith extracts frolD these letters, I shall, 
therefore, close the account of a dispensation of 
Providence, \vhich, by \vholl), and finaUy break- 
ing do\vn his active pO\\Ters, changed the sphere, 
and the duties, of Bi
hop J ebb's renlaining years. 


, Bellevûe, Delgany, l\la)" 6. 1827. 
'Thanks to Divine Providence, things are no\v 
as prolnising, as, in such a case, they can be; 
and I cannot but hope that onr dear friend, and 
aU \vho have been concerned for hinl, '\vill be 
cOlllpensated by real ilnprOVelllellt ill his general 
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health, and, Inay I not add, by the increased 
usefulness, to "\\Thich this telnporary, but surely, 
for a little while, aziful discipline, I'llay event- 
ually be conducive? 'l\lay be,' do I say? nay, 
rather 11Htst be, . . for painful and astounding as 
it was, it has been so borne as, I trust, to evince 
an accompanying influence to support the heart 
and mind, from the SaI'lle hand, "\\Thich was 
afflicting the body. 
'Let me freely say to you, I'llY dear Charles, 
that my greatest fear about the Bishop ,vas, that 
his circul'llstances, altogether, I'llight be too fhs- 
cinating, for his spiritual gro\vth. If St. Paul's 
supernatural vision of paradise, and the third 
heaven, required a counterpoise, 'lest he should 
be exalted above Ineasure,' ho\v dangerous n1ight 
it be for us to be left, for any length of time, in 
peculiarly gratifying circumstances, without the 
occurrence of proportioned correctives? . . And, 
of all correctives, I aI'll inclined to think, froln 
experience, that what COUles from the very hand 
of God himself: is, if we be not wanting to our- 
selves, the most tolerable, as well as the most 
profitable. It involves no nlixed feelings, and 
it calls forth into the sin1plest and deepest exer- 
cise all those dispositions and tendencies, of 
which, through the grace of God, \ve are already 
possessed. What is said, on this subj ect, in 
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Inany of the Psaln1s, and in the t,velfth chapter 
of the epistle to the IIebre,vs, are, to all my 
feelings, an10ng the BlOSt interesting, and self: 
eyidently divine passages of Holy Scripture; in 
the latter instance, particularly, enough is said, 
to make the ,vant of 
uch visitations a Inatter of 
terror, and their actual occurrence to one of 
'honest and good heart,' a subject of sober satis- 
faction, as ,veIl as of hUlnble acquiescence. 
':\Iy interest in In)' friend's truest happiness, 
uniting ,vith all I have knO\\rll anù felt ill lllY o,vn 
particular case, has led IHe, ,vithout intending it, 
into these reflections.' 


, .May 17. 
'I felt yesterday, ,,-hen it Vt'"as too ]ate, that, 
when I Rpoke of the utility of a counterpoise 
to circlllnstallces, in thcir 0\\'"11 nature, perhaps 
ovcr fhscinating, I ought to hayC' distinguished 
this idea ]nore clearly froln that of a ]nental 
corrcctive, ,vhere there is actual inflation. I nccd 
hardly assure you that of this lattcr thought, there 
,vas not the lea
t 
had(\ in HIY Inind. On the 
contrary, I 111Ust say, I neycr 

nv, Hor could 
conceive an instance, in ,vhich, iu spite of altered 
circnnlstances, silnplicity of nlanner "as ]110re 
signally retaineù, or ,vhere there wa,; a 1110re 
complete absence of every 
el:f..gratulatory in- 
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timation. There ,vas, in truth, little danger of 
this, in a sensible and religious Blind. But still 
it is a high test of soundness, both in principle 
and intellect, not, unconsciously, to sho\v SOlne- 
thing, \vhich l11ight be observed at least by a 
jealous eye. But our ti'iend has al,vays seelned 
to lne to have as little to fear fi'Ol11 such a scrutiny, 
as any man that ever passed, frolll cOlnparatively 
private life, to conspicuousness and elninence. 
Yon have no need to be told all this; but I do 
wish you should feel, that all this was l1l0st fully 
before Ine, \vhen I ,vas lllaking the relnarks of 
yesterday. 
'The ground of those renlarks ,vas, that very 
prosperous circuillstances lnay require a cor- 
rective, even where there is nothing posith
ely to 
be corrected, arising from those circurllstances, in 
the mind of the person; because, without such 
a corrective, Ï1nprovement and growth in in- 
terior virtue and happiness, ho\vever sincerely 
desired and sought, might not, in the very nature 
of things, be attainable. In short, my position 
is, that, clogged as "\\Te are by aninlality, and ever 
liable as \ve are to sensitive ilnpressions, ,ve are 
unable, notwithstanding our sincerest ,vishes and 
endeavours, to seek our supreme rest in God 
with the saIne intensity, as when felt necessity 
leaves us no other support or refuge, but what 
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"
e must finù in IIiln. As these are tilnes of 
trial, ,vhich lnay 1110st comfortably evince the 
, house to be built upon a rock,' so, also, are thcy 
sea
on
, i ,vhich that Inay be done fOl" us, ,vhich, 
,vithout their (as it ,vere) mechanical pressure, 
,ve could never accolnpli
h for our
el Yes. This 
providential process lllay be clear, eycn at the 
Inolnent, to the mind on ,vhich it is exercised; 
and the consolation thus afforded, i
, that' light,' 
,vhich ari
cth to the godly luan, 'in the nlÍdst of 
darkness.' But the highest happincss is, that, 
though the visitation be transient, th ilnprove- 
Inent relnains, . . so that, after,vards, the season 
of affliction is looked back upon, not ,vith pain- 
ful, but rather "lith joyou
 recollection. ' 1-'hy 
loving corrcction,' says the psahl1ist, 'has Blade 
IDe great.' 
'In fact, the deep experience of religiou
 
support in the hour of trial, has. lnoral conse- 
quences, which nothing else can equally produce; 
and it is a species of teaching, not to partake of 
,vhich i
 a positive disadvantage. "That J on tell 
HIe of IllY frieBd's anodyne * exclllplifies the ".cry 
point, on ,vhich I mean to observe; and I nced 
not assure you, that, though it natural1 y follo\ved 
all you have been .stating to lllC, your account of 


.. See page 330. 
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this particular fact gives me heart-felt satisfitction. 
For ,vhat can I desire more for my beloved and 
valued fi'iend, than that he should have such a 
resource, and such proof of its efficacy? This is, 
in its essence, what we ask for in that noble 
collect, . . 'Give unto thy servants that peace, 
\\Thich the world cannot give.' 


, l\iay 24. 


, I hoped that, even in Iny first letter [of May 
16.J, you ,,,"ould exactly see Iny meaning. Yet 
it seemed to me, that I had not sufficiently con- 
veyed the entire ilnpression on l11Y mind; and 
therefore, had it been only to satisfy IllY own 
feelings, I could not but proceed to comn1unicate 
the sequel of my thoughts. To find that they 
so perfectly agreed ,vith your o,vn gives Ine sin- 
cere satisfaction. 
, The fact is, that, in the great work of redinte- 
grating the inner man, we can do little for our- 
selves. 'Ve lllay be fitithful to ,vhat we have 
received, and ,ve Inay in treat for Inore of divine 
grace and operation. But, on this latter depends 
our actual progress; and in what n1anner the 
benefit is to be conferred, and real advancement 
effected, no hUlnan lllind can previously con- 
j ecture. I t is our wisdolll, therefore, not less 
than our duty, 'to be careful for nothing; but, 
VOL. I. Z 
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in every thing, to make our request kno\vn unto 
God,' and, a
 much as pos
ible, to leave ourselves 
in his hands. Johnson's lines on this subject, in 
the conclusion of his Vanity of Human "Tishes, 
are very fine * . . as, indeed, the \vhole pOelTI is a 
nlost noble modification of a 111agnificent original.' 


Did the Christian \vorld owe nothing further 
to Bishop J ebb's present iIIne
s, than as the 
occasion \vhich gave birth to the profound and 
experilnental analysis of the Divine dealings, 


· '\Vhere then shall Hope and Fear their objects find? 
1\1 ust dull Suspense corrupt the stagnant mind? 
l\Iust helpless man, in ignorance sedate, 
Roll darkling down the torrent of his fate? 
Must no dislike alarm, no wishes rise, 
No cries invoke the mercies of the skies? 
Inquirer, cease; petitions yet remain, 
Which Heay'n may hear, nor deem religion vain. 
Still raise for good the supplicating voice, 
But leave to Heav'n the measure and the 
hoicc. 
Safe in His pow'r, whose eyes discern afar 
The secret ambush of a specious pray'r; 
Implore his aid, in his decisions rest, 
Secure, whate'er he gives, he gives the best. 
Yet, when the sense of sacred presence fires, 
A nd strong devotion to the skies aspires, 
Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mind, 
Obedient passions, and a "ill resign'd; 
For love, which scarce collective man can fill; 
For patience, sov'reign o'er transmuted ill ; 
For faith, that, panting for a happier seat, 
Counts death kind Nature's signal of retreat: 
These goods for man the Jaws of Heav'n ordain, 
These goods He grants, who grants the pow'r to gain; 
'Vith these celestial \Visdom calms the mind, 
And make
 the happine..s she dol''; not find.' 
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c0l11prized in the foregoing extracts, it Inight 
without hesitation be affirlned, that, 'for instruc- 
tion in righteousness,' his illness was not sent in 
vain: of this, at least, I am satisfied, that such 
will be the conclusion of all, who, from expe- 
rience of similar trials, have learnt their need of 
silnilar grounds, and aids, of confidence and 
consolation. 
"\Vhen sufficiently recovered to bear removal 
to his library, the Bishop gave ilnmediate proof 
that his relish for his favourite studies, and the 
pleasure which he had always taken in the in- 
struments of those studies, had suffered no abate- 
lnent. AlTIOng the additions to his well-stored 
book-shelves, which had reached Limerick shortly 
previous to his illness, was a fine and complete 
set of the Antiquities of Grævius and Gro- 
novius: on being carried into the rOOln, the 
Bishop requested to be taken in front of these 
folios, 'that he might get a good look at them.' 
Even in this slight, but characteristic incident, 
may be seen the happy disengagedness and elas- 
ticity of a Inind at peace within, and therefore 
alive to every innocent enjoyment; and which, 
now and at all times, enabled its possessor to rise 
superior to all merely bodily suffering and priva- 
tion. In the same spirit, from the moment he 
was able to leave his sick-room, the Bishop en- 
.z 
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joyed, "rith all his \vonted interest, th
 pleasurc
 
of reading, of n1usic, and of friendly convers- 
ation. 1"he society of his beloved brother, and 
of other l11ell1hers of his :fiU11ily, no,v contributed 
greatly to his cOl11fort and convalescence. 
\.nd 
he had much gratification in a visit f1"o111 1\11'. 
(now Sir Robert) 'Vilmot 1101"ton, ,vho Ino:-,t 
kindly reserved a day or t\\yo, ,vhen returning to 
his official duties in Lonùon, for the express 
purpose of seeing and conversing ,vith hil11. 
'\1Then sufficiently recruited in strength to bear 
the fatigue of a journey, his Inedical advisers 
prescribed a change of clilnate, and the IISP of 
the Lealnington "yaters. On the 21st of Augu
t, 
accordingly, "re set out for England, by ,vay of 
Cork, accompanied by 1\11". Tlnvaites, who kindly 
Inade arrangements to attend his patient across 
the Channel. At Charleville, "There he ,vas hos- 
pitably lodged by the ,vorthy rector, the Rev. 
'V. Dunn, the first night, thp Bishop observed, 
in reply to the inquiries of his kind ho
t, . . ' It 

is a satisfaction to reflect, that, during an illness 
of four months, I have not !tad a ...,1Id ?11071le It.' 
1"'hat cheerftùncss of heart, which 'docth good 
as a medicine,' in truth neycr forsook hiln. In 
the last year of his life, observing, one evening, 
on his disposition al\vays to see the bright side, 
even of gloolnr prosppcts in public affairs, he 
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beautifuHy added, 'It is the saIne ,vith me in 
private life. I t is this which has enabled lne to 
.bear my long illness ,vith cheerfulness, where 
others might have sunk under it.' 
On landing at Bristol, he had fresh experience 
of what, to his affectionate nature, next only t
 
his trust in God, ,vas the great s,veetener of 
life, . . the attachment of. his friends. Beside 
the vessel stood his valued fi'iend the Rev. C. A. 
Ogil\Tie, in readiness to greet him, and to con- 
duct hiln to his o\vn hOlne, where, with affec- 
tionate anticipation, every thing was prepared for 
his reception. His critical state, however, and 
the limited tilne of his physician, rendered. it 
ill1practicable to profit by this act of true friend- 
ship. At his hotel, he ,vas awaited by his dear 
friend Mr. Stock, so often Inentioned in these 
pages, and throughout his correspondence. 
'Vhile, to perfect the enjoyment of the Inoment, 
he no,,," learned, from Mr. Ogilvie, the sYlllpathy 
sho,vn in his sufferings, by one ,vhom he ell1i- 
nently revered, the venerable l:>resident of Mag- 
dalen College, Dr. Routh, and the deep interest 
and emotion manifested by that i1]ustrious orna- 
ment of Oxford and of the Church of England, 
on first receiving the tidings of his safety and 
convalescence. These coincidences, altogether, 
were about as cheering, as it ,vas possibJe for 
z 3 
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him, in his present state, to experience; and as 
it ,vas the habit of his life studiously to consider 
the ways, and to observe, even in little things, 
the apparent indications of Providence, he re- 
ceived this gratifying commencement (and most 
justly, if \ve may judge by the event) as a 
pledge, at once, and foretaste, of future provi- 
dential kindness. 
A fi'iendly visit from Sir Henry Halford, then 
fortunately at his seat in Leicestershire, fòllo\ved, 
ahnost immediately, the Bishop's arrival at Lea- 
Inington. The good effects of the treatment 
no,v adopted, gradually became visible; and he 
was soon able to enjoy the t\vofold benefit of his 
eminent friend's skill and conversation, under 
his o,vn roof; at 'Vistow Hall. After the fullest 
consideration of his case, Sir Henry decided on 
Leamington as his station during. the remainder 
of the autumn, when he advised his removal to 
London, as a situation combining, with the best 
medical resources, the command, in perfection, 
of those mechanical means and restoratives, 
,vhich, in cases of paralysis, are al,va ys essential, 
and often effectual, for the recovery of the Inus.. 
cular action. 
After about t,vo months stay at Leamington, 
accordingly, . . a time rendered Inore tolerable 
h} the society of él fi'iend, the }lev. It. c. 
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Hurly, Surrogate of Ardfert dioce
e, who had 
joined his revered diocesan at Cork, . . the 
Bishop removed to to,vn, where he passed the 
,vinter n1011ths at N o. 24
., and the spring at 
No. 5., York Terrace, in the Regent's Park. 
No sooner had it pleased God that he should 
be deprived of the use of the right hand, than 
he applied himself; with his usual prolnptitude 
and decision, to cultivate the use of his left hand 
in every way, but above all in practice with the 
pen. The process was slow and difficult, as each 
letter had to be formed separately: but difficulty 
soon gave way, before a resolution like his; 
each day he wrote with increasing facility; and, 
in a few months, his left-hand autographs, while 
they strikingly resembled in character, rivalled, 
as specilnens of caligraphy, his beautiful right- 
hand penmanship. His way of accounting for 
what was naturally matter of surprize to all his 
friends, was ll1uch the same with the answer of 
the late Major Rennell, when questioned, in a 
similar case, by an intimate friend. From the 
united effects of severe sabre wounds, and of the 
gout, Major Rennell's right--hand was sadly crip.. 
pled and contracted: yet, with it, he wrote his 
geographical works, and well. !n reply to his 
friend's query, how he contrived to do so, his 
ll1ell10rable answer was,. . 'I write with the 
z 4 
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1Jlind: I deter111inc on forlning a certain cha.. 
racter, and forin it.' 
No sooner had he pos
e:s
ed himself of this 
nC\\Tly-acquired po\ver, than Bishop Jebb sought 
to turn it to solid and useful account. His first 
literary emploYlnent ,va
, a new edition of' Sacred 
Literature.' On his reaching town in N oveinber, 
he learned from his publisher that the ,vork was 
out of print; and immediately proceeded to 
correct and revise it for a second edition, \vhich 
came out early in the follo,,
ing year. l\Ie,-tD- 
,vhile, though ,yeak in body, he ,vas 111indful o
 
and ,vatchful over, as in his best days, the highest 
interests of the Church in Ireland. In April, 
1828, he had several intervie\\Ts ,vith the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury, upon points, to his 
judglnent, vitally affecting those interests; and, 
although setting out ,vith a conscientious dif. 
ference of opinion, he had the satisfaction to find 
his Grace, at the clo
e, cordially and entircly of 
hi
 Inind. The candour \vith \vhich that en1Ïllel1f 
person stated, and the Inagnauilnity ,vith ,,
hich, 
npon conviction, hp rctracted, his own ViC\\TS, 
Ì1npre
sed the Bishop J110
t strongly, at the tilne, 
as essential (1 ualities for good government. The 
questions at i
sue, re
pectcd the Inean
 mo
t Ii1.(11y 
to advance, upon church principles, the cause of 
the r(
fonned f
lith in Ireland. 
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It i
 needless to say that, while unable con- 
scientiously to make comlnon cause with indis- 
crilninative protestantisln, Bishop J ebb yielded to 
none in sober zeal for the advancement of Church. 
of-England Reformation. But it Inay be well to 
show, in this immediate connection, that his \vas 
a zeal always tempered by charity, and which 
never for a moment chilled the spirit of kindness 
and good-will. A little anecdote in point may 
be Inentioned here. About this time, he was 
applied to by a respectable ROlnan catholic clergy- 
lnan, to contribute to the erection of a chapel in 
Lilnerick. This, as Bishop of the dioce
e, he 
felt it his duty to decline; but he availed himself; 
in so doing, of the opportunity to soften his con- 
scientious refusal, by enclosing to the worthy 
applicant a donation of five guineas, for the poor 
of his flock. The happy time for doing a kind- 
ness, by hit11, in truth, ,vas never lost. 
The desire which he had long entertained to 
see the public in possession, of a portion, at least, 
of the valuable MS. serlnons of Dr. To\vnson, 
now returned \vith increased strength; as he had 
both til11e hilTIself to make a suitable selection, 
and was on the spot to superintend the volu1l1e 
through the press. Accordingly, he proposed 
the 11latter, once more, to his venerated friend 
. ...t\..rchdeacon Chllrton; and, on receiving his 
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cordial a:o,sent to the undertaking, con:;ulted \vith 
his publisher, \vho, hO\\Tever, declined the risk of 
reviving"a nearly forgotten name, ho"rever en1inent 
in its day. Strong in his juùgnlent as to the in- 
trinsic Inerits of these "Titings, and inlpressed 
,vith a deep conviction of their ilnportance, in 
times like the present, as specimens of the una- 
dulterated spirit and teaching of the Church of 
England, the Bishop imlnediately resolved on 
printing a private ilnpression, at his o\vn expense. 
The task of selecting and preparing the Inaterials 
for this edition, occupied him, Inost congenially, 
through the remaining months of his residence in 
York Terrace. And, early in June, he el
oyed 
the cOlnfort, to hiln one of the highest life could 
afford, of supplying with a fi.e
h provision of solid 
llloral and spiritual food, Inany n1Înds capable of 
tasting, and pre-disposed for benefiting by it. 
The testimonies borne by the highëst authorities, 
to the service thus rendered, \vere of the mo
t 
gratifying kind. The experiment itseI
 too, \\ras 
elnillently successful. As the Bishop had antici- 
pated, the volume soon became its O\Vll recon1- 
mendation. In the following year, l\Ir. Duncan 
undertook the publication of the volume. ..t\..nd 
Dr. To\vnson's Practical Discoursés, having 
already passed. through three editions, has taken 
its perlnanellt place, an1Îdst the praises of the 
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learned, and the approval of the good, with its 
fellows, the kindred productions of elder ornaments 
of the Church of England. 
'Vith the return of summer, it was the advice 
of his friend and physician that he should return 
to Leamington, and resume the use of the waters, 
with the addition of the ,varm baths, as the means 
Inost likely to promote the recovery of the limbs. 
During his forlner visit, he had to use a bath 
chair; he was now able to walk every morning, 
with assistance, from his house to the wells, a 
distance of more than half a mile, and back to 
breakfast. Here, under the skilful care of Mr. 
Pritchard, he continued daily to gain ground: 
and as, in cases like his, much al,vays depends 
upon the influences of atmosphere, Sir Henry 
Halford, after a time, prescribed a change to 
l\Ialvern, for the benefit of a purer air. From 
some weeks passed at 1Ylalvern, and at "V\Tistow 
Hall, the Bishop experienced much advantage to 
his health, and more to his spirits. At Malvern, 
he enjoyed the society of Mr. and Mrs. Heyland ; 
and, upon his return to Leamington, had the 
pleasure of receiving his brother and his eldest 
son (no,v the Rev. John Jebb) from Ireland, his 
valued relative J oshna J ebb, Esq. of Derbyshire, 
and his friend Mr. Hornby fi'oln Lancashire. 
At this titue, also, he had the happiness to forln 
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the acquaintance of the Rev. 'V. F. IIook of 
Coventry, as afterwards that of his estiulable 
mother, and most alniable tinnily: an introduc- 
tion ,vhich contributed not a little to soothe 
many anxious Inonths of rene\ved bodily afHic- 
tion, and increased debility. And here I am 
relninded of a saying of one of the Bishop's 
college acquaintances, of the justn
ss of which, 
his life, indeed, afforded one continual eÅempli- 
fication: . . 'J ebb, ,vherever you are, you ,vill 
never \vant friends.' 
Mean\vhile, his health, although materially 
inlproved, continued in a very critical and pre- 
carious state: the circulation ,vas still unsettled: 
and it ,vas only by the constant u
e of cupping, 
that he could avert the return of the original 
attack. Under these trying circUlnstances, he 

till felt it his duty to con
ult \vith his Inedic
ù 
advisers, upon the safety of his "returning to 
Ireland, and to the duties of his diocese, in his 
present state. He had an along looked for\vard, 
,vith conscientious anxiety, to the accolnplish- 
Inent of this great object; and, "hile at '\t
isto" 
this year, he sublnitted the question for the 
judgnlent of the highest Inedical authority. rrhe 
result of the consultation "Tas a decisive opi- 
nion, that, both his 
afety, and his pros}>ccts 
of recoyery, turned upon hi
 persevering, at 
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least for another year, ill the use of the nleans- 
'v hich had so far prospered, especially of the air 
and waters of Lean1Ïngton or l\lalvern, together 
with a total abstinence fron1 the personal cares 
and anxieties of episcopal duty. To all ,vho saw 
hiln, indeed, it was only too evident, that the case 
adn1Ïtted of no other 111edical decision. 'Vith that 
ilnplicitness, accordingly, ,vhich, when under 
medical guidance, ,vas his rule of life, he lllade 
up his Inind to return to York Terrace, and to 
try, under the eye of Sir Henry I Ialford, the 
effects of electricity upon the paralyzed lilnbs. 
Before we return with him to London, it Inay 
be profitable, for the example of others, to re- 
cord in this place, how religiously, during years 
of bodily malady and suffering, Bishop Jebb 
watched over, and husbanded his til11e. . Summer 
and ,vinter, his hour of rising ,vas six o'clock, 
and except when he received friends, he break- 
L1-sted at -eight: an economy of time, which 
enabled him to dedicate, to the best studies, the 
prime hours of each day. At Lealnington, he 
was always the first at the well; and, before 
others thought of going, he was at hOllie, and at 
his desk. He resumed his pen, or his books, 
immediately after breakfast, and, again, on return- 
ing from his daily drive. In the evenings, he 
,vas found always prepared, as his health per- 
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Initted, to read, or to converse. His convers- 
ation, as he sat in his invalid chair, with a move... 
able desk in front, always furnished ,vith books 
or papers, ,vas at once so cheelful and so edifying, 
as to read a perpetual lesson of christian acquies- 
cence in the \vill of God. He seldom spoke 
continuously: generally in short reflections, 
giving utterance to \vhat was passing in his o\vn 
tuind, and so natural and easy, as to instruct 
\vithout seen1ing to do so. A few exalnples of 
his Inanner and spirit, Inay illustrate this imperfect 
description. One evening, as he sat in his chair, 
finding hilTIself unable to reach sOlnething he 
\\ranted, \vith his left hand, he gently raised it, and 
said, . . 'This one hand does very little for one: 
but it is a great cOlTIfort and blessing to have one 
hand.' . . At another time, alluding to the chair 
in which he sat, he remarked, . . "Vhat should 
I do to read, but for this chair? . It is one great 
cOll1fort of having a little money, that, since I 
have had this attack, I am able to have so Jnany 
con1forts: I have Iny chair, I have my carriage, 
and so many other blessings, for v.rhich I all1 very 
thankful to God.' . . One day, at a tillle when hp 
,va
 suffering severely from an acces:, of fever, 
accolnpanied by faintness to a distressing degree, 
being told that a little boy \vas below, who greatly 
desired to see him, . . though scarce]y able to speak 
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from illness, the Bishop ,vould have the child 
brought to him, and was quite overCOlne when 
giving him his blessing. On my saying ho,v 
tnuch the boy had wished to see his Lordship, . . 
recovering himsel
 he observed, with his own 
expre
sive manner and look, . . 'My dear, you 
come to see me at an unfavourable tilne, . . an 
invalid, in his chair: you see 'what 1 aut . . 1\11'. 
Forster can sho\v you (pointing to his print) 
what I was.' The touching voice in which the 
words were spoken, sunk irresistibly into the 
heart. . . One sunday evening, the Bishop ex- 
pressed his opinion, that 'Hooker is the lTIOst 
perfect prose-writer in the English language: 
the most pure, the lTIOst free frolTI needless words 
and expletives, the best collocator of words, . . 
the most truly class1'cal.' . . Another evening, he 
dwelt beautifully on a passage of Baxter (one of 
his chosen favourites), which had occurred in his 
Inorning reading, and which, he now observed, 
had long and often struck him. It is where 
he treats of the best time for meditat'l.on. * He 


· Turning, while I write, to his own copy of Baxter's works, I find 
the passage alluded to, marked by himself in pencil. For the benefit 
of those who are like-minded, I shall transcribe it here. . . 'Seldom 
conversing with him, will breed a strangeness betwixt thy soul and God. 
Frequent society breeds familiarity, and familiarity increaseth love and 
delight, and maketh us bold and confident in our addresses. This, is 
the main end of this duty, that thou maycst have acquaintance and fel- 
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said that it reulinded hÏ1n of CO\\1Jer's picture, 
beginning, . . 


, 'Yhen Isaac.like, the solitary saint,' &c. 


On a subsequent occasion, I happened to read to 
hiln a paragraph fi
oln a ne,yspapcr, stating that 


lowship with God thcrein; therefore, if thou come but seldom to it, 
thou wilt keep thyself a stranger stilI, and so miss the end of the work. 
O! when a man fcels his nE>ed of God, and must seck his help in a 
time of necessity, when nothing else would do him any good, you would 
little think what an encouragement it is, to go to a God that we kno\\ I 
and are acquainted wit}l. O! saith the heavenly christian, I know, 
both whither I go, and to whom; I have gone this way many a time 
before now; it is the same God that I daily conversed with; it is the 
same way, that was m)" daily walk; God knows me well enough, and I 
have some knowledge of him. On the other side, what a horror and 
discouragement to the soul will it be, when it is forced to fly God in 
streights: to think, alas! I know not whither to go; I never went the 
way before; I have no acquaintance at the court of heaven; my soul 
knows not that God that I must speak to, and I fear He will not know 
my soul! But especially w hen we come to die, and must immediately 
appear before this God, and expect to enter into his eternal rest,. . 
t1Jen the difference will plainly appear: then, what. a joy will it be to 
think, I am going to the place that I daily conversed in; to the place 
from whence I tasted so frequent delights; to that God, whom I have 
mct in mcditation so oft? l\Iy heart hath been at heaven bcfore now, and 
tasted the sweetness that hath oft revived it; aud (as Jonathan by his 
honey) if my eyes \\ ere so enlightened, ami my mind refreshed, wheu I 
tasted but a little of that c;weetness, what will it be, when I shall feed on 
it freely? On the other side, "hat a terror must it be to think, I must 
d:e, and go I know not whithcr; from a place where I am acquainted, 
to a place \\here I have no familiarity or knowledge! 0 Sirs 
 it is all 
unexpressible horror to a dying man, to have strange thoughts of God 
and heaven. I am persuaded there is no cause so common, that makes 
death, even to godlY1Jlcn, unwelcome and uncomfortable. Thereforc I 
persuade them to frequency in this duty, . . that seldomncss urecd not 
c!'trangcdness from God.'. . Theil follows the part above referred to. . . 
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the creditors of Sir 'Valter Scott, had just pre- 
sented hiin with his plate, library, &c., in testilnony 
of their high respect for his honourable conduct 
by theine The Bishop listened ,vith silent in- 
terest; and then expressed his feelings thus: . . 
'I don't know whether you have experienced 
the saIne kind of sensation; but, whenever I 
hear any trait, of that kind ,vhich you have read 
to HIe, I feel lTIY heart s,vell, as if I could not 
keep it do,vn ; I can describe it only as a swelling 
of the heart "\\'"hich affects 111Y breathing.' 
Such ,vas the usual manner and spirit of his 
relnarks, "\\Thenever he paused from his books, or 
laid do,vn his pen. But his books and pen ,vere 
his fitvourite, and never-fitiling resources; while 
he both read and \\Trote ,vith a constant aim, no 
less to the good of others, than to his own iln- 
provelnent: hence his desire to have always SOITIC 


, Concerning the tirne of this duty. . every man is the meetest judge for 
himself. Only give me leave to tender you my observation, which time 
I have always found fittest for myself; and that is the evening, from 
sun-setting to the twilight; and sometimes in the night, when it is warm 
and clear. \Vhethcr it be any thing from the ,temperature of my body, 
I know not; but I conjecture that the same time would be seasonable 
to most tempers, for several natural reasons, which I wi1l not now stand 
to mention. Neither would I have mentioned my own experience in 
this, but that I was encouraged hereunto, by finding it suit with the 
experience of a b
tter and wiser man than myself, and that is Isaac: 
for it is said in Gen. xxiv. 63. That he 'went to meditate in thefield, at the 
eventide. And his experience, I dare more boldly recommend to you 
than my own.'.. Ba.t'ter's Practical1Yorks, vol. iii. pp. 276, 277. ed. foJ. 
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suitable literary oqject in vie\v; especially works 
of a practical and experilnental character, by 
Church-of-England divine:-;, to ,vhich he lnight 
be instrulnental in recalling the public attention, 
and ,vhich he might enrich ,vith notes. Nothing 
of this kind occurred to his mind in 18Q8, after 
the preparation of To,vnson's Discourses; but, 
for the remainder of the year, he diligently em- 
ployed his critical skill and judgillent, to aid the 
progress of the ,york upon ,vhich I ,vas then 
engaged. 
To the period of the Bishop's illness at ,vhich 
,ve have no,v arrived, his life had passed in unin- 
terrupted tranquillity, apart froln all public cares 
and concerns. But the shock of the sudden, 
and n10st unexpected change in political senti- 
ment, ,,-hich took place in the spring of 1829, 
penctrated even into rctiren1ent like his. The 
kindly feelings ,vhich he had .ever cherished 
to,vards his Itoman-catholic fello,v-su
jects, nceù 
not now be repeated; but, conscientiously per- 
suaded, that the British constitution ,vab a con- 
stitution of religion, he felt that the tin1c ,vas 
COlne to Blake his political teshunent, and to give 
pro04 not to be misconstrued, that hi
 kindness, 
,vas a kindness ,vithout c01Ìlpro1l1ise. His turn 
for sitting in Parlian1ent ,,-as to come round this 
year, but 110t before the clo
e of the session. 
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Unable, therefore, to state his sentiments, or 
record his protest, in the Iiouse of Lords, he 
declared himself by letter in a high quarter * ; 
and united ,vith his clergy in a dutiful petition 
to the throne. This petition, drawn up ,vith his 
o,vn hand, while it breathed the very spirit of 


"" Early in the memorable February of 1829, he thus avows his prin- 
ciples, and his anticipations. . . 'In the present state of things, it scems 
to me a matter of duty to declare, that my political opinions are whoJIy 
unchanged. Towards my Roman-catholic fellow-subjects, I have ever 
felt and acted with kindness and good wi1l: but, my conviction is un- 
alterable, that the worst consequences, civil and political, to England, 
and to Ireland, must arise, from admitting, under any modifications, the 
Roman catholic body, or any part of it, to political power. 
, It is my sober, settled persuasion, that, however it may suspend for 
a time, concession will remove none of the existing evils, but will 
greatly aggravate them all: that it may, possibly, purchase the chance 
of a temporary calm, but with a certainty of growing and permanent 
troubles, involving consequences beyond human calculation or control; 
the melancholy commencement of which, may, not improbably, be 
witnessed by the present generation. 
'As an Irish Bishop, not privileged, during the present session, to 
state my sentiments in ParJiament, I trust you will eJi.cuse my thus 
discharging my conscience. 
, That our state is mo
t awful, I cannot, if I would, conceal from myself. 
The Papists of Ireland, indeed, know their strength: but their chief 
strength lies, and they know that too, in the weakness of our government. 
After a long period of misrule, with an appaJJing military force in the 
country, no substantive measure has been taken, within the last six months 
of total anarchy, against the agitators, and against treason worse than 
open rebellion. On the contrary, the friends of the constitution have 
been discountenanced almost as enemies; its enemies encouraged, alto- 
gether as friends; and, humanly speaking, under such a system, nothing 
can save us. 
'But my ultimate reliance is placed, where it cannot be shaken,. . 
in Divine Providence. I trust that all will yet be right. But, in the 
mean time, in defence of all that is dear to British Protestants, I am 
cheerful1y prepared, if necessary, to lay down life itself.' 
A A 2 
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christian charity, conveyed an uncOlnpr01111s1ng 
declaration of unchanged, and unchangeable 
attaclunent, to that protestant constitution in 
church and ðtate, \\yhich had originally placed 
the Royal House of Bruns,vick upon the throne 
of th ese reahns. "" 
The :steadfilst adherence to the principles of 
that constitution so nobly lnanifested by the 
University of Oxford, called forth his heartfelt 
sYlnpathy, and caused hilu the liveliest satisfltc- 


. 


, To the King's most Excellent 1\lajesty. 


'The dutiful petition of his 1\lajesty's "devoted suhjects, the 
Bishop and Clergy of the diocese of Limerick, 
, l\Iost humbly showeth, 
'That )our l\lajesty's petitioners cannot, without extreme apprehen- 
sion, contemplate the possibility of any inroad whatsoever being made, 
on our present constitution. 
'That, while your l\Iajcsty's petitioners Ilave alwa)"s endeavoured, 
they trust not unsuccessfuJly, to cultivate :md cheri
h the utmost bro- 
therly kindness and affection towards aU c1<eoses of their separated bre- 
thren, they feel that every thing, which as l)rotestants and as subjects, 
they hold most dear, would be not merely endangered, but destroyed, 
by the admis!>ion of Roman catho1ic
, undcr any modification, to political 
power. 
'Your ::\Iajcsty's petitioners, therefore, most humbly, yet hopefullyim- 
plol"(
, that your ì\Iajesty "ill take such mca5ures, as to your wisdom may 
seem best calculated, to preserve unaltered, the matchless ConstitutIOn of 
1688 ; which, under Providence, has, for many generations, flc:Jrished un- 
dcrthe mild and auspicious rulc of )'our l\Jajesty's Ro)"al House; which 
has raised these realms to an unexampled pitch of prospE'rity and glory; 
and which, by thc blessing of the King of kings, will, we trust, protect 
our descendants to the latest gCl1crations, in dutiful, undivided allegi- 
ßnce to a race of protcstant sovereigns, of the illustrious family of 
Brunswick. 
I And }.our 1\Iajesty's dutiful petitioners will ever pray.' 
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tion; while his private, as well as his public, 
feelings were gratified by a result, which raised 
one of his nearest and dearest friends to the lllOst 
honourable eminence, "\\Thich per
onal Inerit can 
reach, or public life afford) the representation of 
that illustrious seat of learning and religion. "" 
The Bishop's general health, in the spring 
of 1829, was in a very delicate state; his weak- 
ened f1'alne had been Inuch tried, by the seye- 
rity of the preceding ,vinter; and, though he 
did not sensibly lose, inflalnl11atory sYlnptoms, 
united \vith debility, ,vithheld hin1 fi
oln gain- 
ing, ground. This doubtful and anxious state 
was soon followed, and too fully explained, by 
a recurrence of the original tn ala dy . On the 
morning of thursday, l\Iay 1 '1., he ,vas seized with 
a second attack of paralysis, only in a mitigated 
form, its effects falling, almost entirely, on the 
previously affected liInbs. Prior to this re- 
lapse, he ha
 regained power sufficient to take 
walking exercise, and had also partially recovered 
the use of his right hand: but, after the second 
shock, his hand becalne \vholly po,verless; and, 
although still able, f1'ol11 tilne to tÎ1ne, to walk a 


:J. I never can forget the Bhhop's emotion, on learning the declaration 
of the venerable President of l\'lagdalen College, Dr. Routh, then much 
indisposed, that, rathcr than fail in being at his post, as the proposer of 
Sir Robert Inglis, ' he would be carried to the House of Convocation. ' 
A A S 
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litt1e, it was thp ,vill of God that he should be- 
C0111e Inore and lTIOre dependent upon the faith- 
ful attendants, ,vho carried hinI, frol11 his ,vell- 
,vorn study chair, to his carriage, or hi
 r00111, for 
the relnainder of his days. 
This rene,val of affiiction in the body served, 
in his case, only to exelnplify ane,v, the truth of 
a saying as just as it is beautiful, . . ' The chris- 
tian spirit is like the Inyrtle-leaI: the more you 
press it, the more ti'agrant it smells.' Some 
specimens of that spirit I would record here; 
for the reader, I cannot doubt, ,yill agree ,vith 
me, in accounting the thoughts and ,vords of 
such men, at such 1110ments, alnong the most 
precious je,vels in the treasury of biography. 
That thoughtfulness for others, "rhich has been 
already noticed, and ,vhich ,vas al,vays })resent 
,vith hiln even in his greatest trials, "as now 
sho,yn, ,vhile nIlder the first shock- of thi
 fresh 
seizure. I had been in, and forbidden to rise 
early that morning: this the Bisbop recollected, 
and his first care "Tas, to give strict orùers that 
] should not be a,vakcned, or apprized of his 
Htate. It ,vas rCCOln111endcd that he :should 
endeavour to sit up in the afternoon; he rose 
accordingly; and, on cOlninp: into the room 
,vhich he usually occupied, his first "Tords to 
lnc ,vere, and his countenance brightened as 
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he uttered theIn, . . ' 'V ell, Townl!J'on is done at 
any rate.' The next day he again expressed his 
heart-felt thankfulne:ss, that he had been spared 
to finish this good service, . . observing, with 
grateful emotion, 'If this had happened, while 
Townson ,vas but half done! l\fy n1inù,' he 
then cahnly added, 'is quite Inade up. I alll 
prepared for the ,vill of God, in life, or in 
death.' 
On sunday night, 1\1ay 17., he experienced an 
alarlning attack of spasln. rThe next evening he 
said to me, 'Last night ,vas a very trying one: 
but I feel a perfect cahn ; 1 neverftlt U'101"e happy. 
So it is, that what has been disagreeable in my 
long confinement, has left no impression: the 
,vhole seenlS to have been a time of literary 
retreat and occupation.' The spasmodic affec- 
tion returned, with increased violence, in J ul y, 
extending along the left side, and threatening the 
heart: but neither pain, nor danger, shook, for 
a single l11oment, the serenity of his mind: 
speaking of an attack of spasms on the night of 
the Q7th, his observation ,vas,' 'I thought I was 
going to die, and I felt quite cOlnposed.' Provi- 
dentially he was, at this time, under the roof of 
Sir Henry Halford, by whose affectionate care and 
skin his life and usefulness were prolonged. 
To his own mind, the heaviest draw-back, 
A A ,-t 
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connected ,vith this recurrence of his tnalady, 
,vas, the distance to ,yhich it ineyitably thre\v 
his hitherto filir prospect, of returning to his 
diocese in sufficient health and strength to resnme 
the personal discharge of his episcopal duties. In 
this vie,v, he thought and spoke of his broken 
state ,vith deep emotion: yet \vithout anxious 
care, for he felt, to use his o,yn ,vords, 'thai God 
had taken hilll into his o,vn hands,' and that his 
first duty, as a christian, ,vas, entire acquiescence 
in the Divine ,vill concerning hiu1. In his pre- 
sent situation, it ,vas the judglnent of his great 
Inedical friend, as indeed it ,vas plain to all ,vho 
sa\v hiln, that all hope of future recovery, and 
the preservation of life itself; depended upon an 
entire abstinence frolll business, and the a'
oidance 
of aU excitenlent. He returned, accordingly, in 
July, to Lealllington; and there rClllained until 
April in the follo,ving year. 1"'hough wca"ker 
than, since his first arrival in England, he had 
yet heen in hody, his nlind continued strong and 
active as e\
er. ..L\.ugllst Í<. he ,vrites to 
Jr. 
Knox, 'Sunday, I had the cOl1Jfort of receiving 
the Sacran1ent at """ar,vick church. I aln an 
early riser; thi'i 1110rning I \\ras sOlnc,vhat later 
than nsual, yet still "yas dressed, and at 111Y de
k, 
at half past seyen o'clock.' '"fhe increased un- 
certainty of life, served only to make hill} 1110rc 
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desirous, in the cause, and after the exalnple of 
his heavenly l\Iaster, 'to work while it is called 
to-day.' The publication of Dr. To,vnson's Ser- 
mons, now lnuch desired, afforded hiln, during 
the autlunn, an etnployment suited to the lneasure 
of his strength. As this improved, he advanced 
to a lnore laborious undertaking, the preparation 
for the press of his o,vn unpublished lnanuscripts ; 
including six disconrses on the Liturgy of the 
Church of England, originally cOlnposed at 
Cashel; . . discourses, of ,vhich it may safely be 
pronounced, that they set those venerable, and 
truly scriptural services, in a light, and to an 
advantage, in ,vhich they had not been placed 
before; and treat thell1 in a 1l1anner equally 
calculated, to recommend them to the under- 
standing, and to Ïtnpress thelll upon the heart. 
The work itself: his last original publication in 
theology, ,vhich caIne out in 1880, under the 
title of 'Practical Theology,' in two volumes 
8vo., is too ,veIl known to the public, by 
whom it was received with its accustolned 
favour, to need any III ore detailed account of it 
in this place. It lllay suffice to observe, that, 
besides the discourses on the Liturgy, it contains 
SOllie of Bishop J ebb's most finished single 
sermons. Among these, I ,vould venture to in- 
dicate discoursps i. vii. xi. of vol. i. entitled The 
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Parable if the Sower, The Cltu'rch divinely 
governed, and Tran.\'1ìiissive Religion; and dis- 
courses xiv. xvi., . . the forlner, on Saint John, 
v. 89., Search tlte ScrijJlu1'e.fj: or ge search the 
Scri]Jtu1'e.fj; the latter, on ROln. viii. 8, 4., sho,v- 
ing the In'act lcal bearing of that context, and of 
the entire epistle. In vol. ii., his di
course, from 
Revelation, xiv. 13., on tlte death if tlte 'rigltteous, 
,vill clailll an interest in the mind of every reader, 
\vho desires to see the other world brought near 
to nlan in this life, or man, rather, brought near 
to the other \vorld. Each sheet and revise of this 
pu blication, was corrected \vith his o\vn left hand; 
and, during the three Inonths employed in bring- 
ing it through the press, he did not flag for a 
single day. 
Al,vays desirous of sonle useful and edifying 
occupation, he gladly eillployed hilllself: in the 
interyal bet\veen these publications, at the 
desire of a highly valued friend, the then 
Christian Advocate at CalTIbridge, in conducting 
through the press, one of the 1110st ilnportant of 
those ,yorks in divinity, ,vhich have rendered 
the nalTIe of the ltev. II. J. ltose f:'uniliar to all 
true sons of the Church of England. I cannot 
introduce the Inention of 1\11'. Itose, ,vithout 
gratefu11y IHl111hering among the cOlnpcnsatory 
CirCll1nstanc
s of Bishop J ebb's long ilJne:ss, the 
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opportunity which it afforded hiln of fornling 
the personal friendship of one, previously well. 
kno\vn to hiln by his writings, but adequately to 
be known only in the happy hours of social 
intimacy, and by the constancy and kindness 
,vith which, anlidst lllultiplied duties and en- 
gagements, he invariably reserved a portion of 
his titne, to contribute to the happiness, while he 
profited by the exaluple, of an ' emerited ' servant 
of the altar, by the visitation of God withdrawn 
frol11 the world. I reflect ,vith pleasure, that 
the Inelnory of this truly christian frien(h,hip 
stands lastingly preseryed, in the beautiful 
dedication prefixed to the work above alluded 
to, lVIr. Rose's 'Christianity always progres- 
sive.' * 
During his residence in York Terrace, in the 
,v inters of 1827 and 1828, the Bishop's retire- 
Inent had been cheered by the occasional society 


'* I cannot deny myself the pleasure, or the reader the profit, of 
introducing here ::.ome thoughts, from the private journal of a late able 
and enlightened layman, suggested by the perusal of that work. . . 
'Read l\fr. Rose's book: it is a beautiful work; the argument con- 
vincing, the style eloquent, in some places superior to any thing modern, 
particularly the conclusion of chapt
rs i. and iv. It is delightful to 
see the great talents of so many churchmen of this day, thus beneficially 
employed; in various ways illustrating their country, instructing, and 
improving mankind: and it is particularly gratifying, that the Bishop 
should hold so distinguished a place among th<ìse worthies, and be, as I 
think he is, and, if life and strength be granted him, will be more and 
more, a principal means of their working together for the common good.' 
. . jJ.[r. Justice Jebb; JOll,1'1wl: Jan uary, 1830. 
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of those friends, "Tho had kno,vn and appreciated 
hilTI in his days of health. :II< In the state of "
eak- 
ness, ho,veyer, to ,vhich he ,vas 110'V reduced, 
pure air, and perfect quiet, becan1e daily lnore 
essential to his cOlllfort and safety. Accordingly, 
in March, 1830, he relTIoved fro111 Lealnington, 
to Ea
t Hill, near "r ands,vorth, Surrey; an airy 
and delightful 
ituation; perfectly retired, yet 
within an easy distance of to,vn, and of Sir 
Henry Halford. Here, it pleased that gracious 
Providence, which had shielded hiln froln his 
youth up until no,v, that he should find, in thp 
respectable old villa, kno\vn by the nalne of 
'Vand
nvorth l\Ianor, every con1fort that his 
infirlTI state adtTIitted or required t : . . it ,vas his 
last earthly hOlne. Nor, since it pleased Provi- 
dence to order, that his relnaining service in his 
.l\laster's vineyard should be rendered ,vith thp 
Inind alone; could England have yíelded a 1110re 
congenial resting-place, (though stiH ,,,ith occa- 
sional removals to Leamington,) for the short, 
but ,veIl-filled relllnant of his days. 
Thp COlTIlnenCelnent, indeed, of his residence 
at East II ill, ,vas tnarked by a heavy and pro- 


· I would here particularly mention the Rev. ,V. Vaux, Chaplain to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
t II e was fortunate in the mE"dical skill and watchful attention of 
Thomas Chapman, Esq. of 'Yandsworth, \\ho constantly attcnded him 
.luring his residence there. 
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tracted return of sickness and languor. His 
friend, Sir H. Halford, ,vas now engaged at 
"rilldsor, in close attendance upon hi
 late 
maj esty; nor, for weeks together, could he 
revisit London for a day. Meanwhile, by fi'e.. 
quent loss of blood, to guard against appre- 
hended returns of paralysis, the Bishop had 
sunk ahnost to the lo,vest stage of exhaustion. 
"rith Sir Henry's return, however, and the 
decided change of treatlnent ,vhich he instantly 
prescribed, the alarming symptoms disappeared, 
and his strength gradually returned. 
His first expenditure of reviving power, ,vas 
dedicated to the preparation of a manual of 
devotion, selected froln the works of three bright 
lights, t\VO of the Church of England, the first, 
of the episcopal Church of Scotland, Scougal, 
Charles Ho,v, and Cudworth: a 
election fron1 
purely protestant ,vriters, designed to provide 
food for pious Inind
, analogous to the provision 
so long enjoyed by ROlDan catholic piety, in 
Tholnas à Kelnpis, but free froln the ascetical 
alloy ,vhich disfigures that otherwise precious 
volume: this publication the Bishop gave to the 
world in October, under the appropriate title of 
The Protestant I
e}}zpi.fj;. In the acceptance 
experienced by this experinlental IDanual, he 
found the best, and only desired recompense of 
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his labour. To 111any readers, all, to lnost, 
SOlne of the treatise8 there collected, \vere pre- 
viously unknO\Yll; and the charnl of novelty 
thus heightened that of intrinsic value. From 
the lnany valuable testimonies, to the service 
rendered by this publication, I shall select one 
only, . . an affecting testitnony, because, ,vhile 
breathing the very spirit ,vhich had anunated 
the editor in his undertaking, it caIne fi'oln a 
venerable clergyman, ,vhose 
ituation resembled 
his O\Vll: .. 'If the Bishop \vill accept the bless... 
ing of an old n1an, no,v in his eighty-fourth 
year, for having, by his publication, smoothed 
his ,yay to the gravc, . . that blessing I \volIld 
offer. ' 
In August, the Bishop returned, after a visit 
at "T1sto,v Han, to Leamington, to try once 
more the efficacy of the baths and \vaters. But 
beforc I proceed to notice his o"Ccupations there, 
SOlne characteristic traits Inay be not unaccept- 
able to the reader.. . In preparing for a journey, 
it "as his invariable rule, that the last hour 
should be the quietest; that all 
hould be ready 
in time, so as to gain that hour for reading and 
recollection: by this practice, he secured that 
there should be no prcterlnis
ions, that nothing 
should be left behind. At a tilne, \vith 1110St 
people, too cOlnmonly, one of hurry and con- 
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fusion, he ,vas usually to be seen, ,vhether at 
hOlne or at his inn, seated cahnly, with his book
 
before hitn; and equally ready to read, or to 
converse, to the moment of departure. In the 
lowest weakness of his frame, this good habit 
never abandoned hiln; and, at the tÏ111e of 
which I now write, he had the pleasure to 
receive friends at his eight o'clock break:f:'lst, 
whom he delighted by his placid and instructive 
conversation, until the appointed mOlnent for 
his setting out had arrived. 
Throughout his long, and oftentilnes dis- 
tressing malady, he always kept the same reli- 
gious guard upon his titne: his ,vatch stood COll- 
stantly before hiln, upon his desk; and, as each 
change in the duties of the day approached, his 
eye Inight be observed fixed intuitively upon 
his watch. In the morning, at family' prayer- 
time, this ,vas peclùiarly observable; at this 
lllore sacred time, he was certain to make a 
remark, if a guest or a servant 'v ere one Ininute 
late. For, with hiln, it "ras alnong the first 
rules of 'holy living,' to hegin tlte day uiell. 
Whenever obliged to censure, or to say any 
thing in the least degree severe, to anyone 
,vhomsoever, his next care ,vas to soothe the 
feelings of the person, though really in fault. 
An instance of this tenderness of nature, COIn- 
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111unicated to lue by a friend, ,vill illustrate "That 
nlust have becn often observed by those \vho 
enjoyed his intiluacy. A foobnan having in- 
curred a reprÏ1nand, on his leaving the rOOln, 
the Bishop, after a 11101nent's pause, said to Iny 
inforlnant, , I fear I may have hurt i::if: :if::if: :if:'8 feel- 
ings; pray ring the bell, I ,vill tell hinl to bring 
SOlne coals.' On the Jnan's re-appearance, the 
Bishop praised him for his skill in fire-nlaking. . . 
, You luake a fire particularly "Tell, it is a plea- 
sure to see you Inake one.' The poor felIo\v, 
,vhose :f:
ult had been a little slovenliness, ,vent 
a,vay soothed and gratified. The incident, 
though trivial, is full of character; it is equally 
full of In oral instruction. "T e see hlunan nature, 
here, tenderly consulted, and trcatcd ,vith tru
 
christian charity. It "Tould be a blessing to 
society, ,vere this thoughtful tenderness of feel- 
ing Inore prCyalellt aluong truly g'Ood lUen. 
Sunday, l\lay 12. 1833. This lllorning, I 
pointed out to the Bishop a tuelanchol y passage, 
in the first vollunc of Dr. Currie's l\Iellloirs, 
respecting ED\V.\UD GIIH30X; in ,vhich the his- 
torian is de:-,cribcd as expressing to 1\1rs. 1101- 
royd, a fc\v ùa) s before death, the little or no 
hope he had of a future life, and his content- 
111cnt ,vith annihilation! l\Iy fricnd's reply \va
, 
. . ' No one can say "That Inay have taken 
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place in his mind, even in the last day or two. 
I was once drowned, (alluding to his accident 
at Rosstrevor, more than five and thirty years 
before,) .. and I know, by experience, how 
llluch thought may be crowded into a single lno- 
ment.' On my inquiring, whether he distinctly 
,l'ecollected the sensations he experienced while 
under water, he replied, . . 'There was a great 
stunning, but I well recollect, that a vast train 
of thought came, on the moment, into my 
lnind.' 
Faith in a superintending Providence ,vas, 
,vith him, not, as ,vith too many, a mere specu- 
lative belief: but the govenling principle of his 
daily life. As Almighty wisdom and po,ver are 
equally discernible, in the forlnation of the mi- 
nutest plant or flower, as in the creation of a 
world, so he believed, and lived conforlnably 
,vith the belief; that the superintendence of 
Providence was no less really and effectually 
exercised, in ordering the course and concerns 
of individual life, than in directing the move- 
ments of armies, the fate of empires, or the 
advancelncnt of civilization. But to qualify 
individuals for reaping the full benefits of this 
divine superintendence, he believed it to be, in 
conformity ,vith the uniforln teaching of holy 
Scripture, an indispensable pre-requisite, that 
VOL. I. B B 
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they should 'put their trust in God,' and never 
consciously take thelnselves out of his hands. 
To secure this great object, one rule of life, 
,vhich he al,vays observed hitnself: and con- 
stantly recollllnended to others, "Tas this, . . to 
\vatch the indications of circlunstances as they 
arose, and never, unless where the voice of duty 
clearly called, to press any undertaking against 
opposing CirCUlTIstances; lest, by so doing, we 
should cross the course, or take ourselves out 
of the current, of God's providential dealings. 
This maxim he daily illustrated by hi
 o,vn 
practice; and his in variable experience ,vas, 
that, sooner or later, he found hÍ1nself richly 
overpaid by the resulting benefits. 
This spirit of child.like affiance, ,,,henever he 
,vas led to look back to preceding years of suf- 
feling, dictated, to the clo
e of life, a1] his re- 
flections. Thus, in February, 1832, he ob:=;erved 
to 111e, in the manner of one thinking aloud, . . 
, "Then I think of past, and passing é\Vents, I 
feel not only resigned, but full of gratitude to 
Providence, for ,vithdra\ving me, by illness, fi'OIlI 
active life, during the last five years. I t has 
saved tHe so Hluch thankless anxiety, ,vhere it 
,vould have been ilnpossiblc to do any good; 
and I have had great positive enjoyment in my 
retirelnent.' Again, in July, 1838, a fc,v Inonths 
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only before his departure, as ,ve sat together 
after dinner, at East Hill, the thoughts upper- 
most in his ll1ind were thus beautifully expressed, 
in the Inanner of soliloquy: . . ' "r ell, the more I 
think of it, the tnore I aln full of ,yonder and 
thankfulness at the goodness of Providence to 
IDe. 1\1 y illness, instead of a trial, has been Inade 
a source of continual delight and enjoYlnent. 
I am placed by it in this delightful situation. 
"Thile I have the cOlnfort to feel, that it is not 
my own doing; that all has been done for 111e. 
God has taken Ine into his o\vn hands; and I 
have only to acquiesce in the Divine will.' A 
fe,v evenings after, having rung the bell to go to 
rest, he said, in a tone that \vent irresistibly to 
the heart, 'It's a pleasant thing, 1\11'. Forster, to 
be brought to the state of a little child; to be 
put to bed; to see it cOIning on: I thank God 
for it I' The heavenly expression of his coun- 
tenance, as he thus gave vent to 'the abundance 
of the heart,' was a living COlnU1ent upon our 
Lord's ,vords, ,"Thosoever shall not receive the 
kingdoln of God Cl.f) Cl little 'ch1
ld, shall in no 
wise enter therein.' At an earlier period of his 
illness, alluding, in conversation with a friend, 
to his helpless state, and his consequent de- 
pendence upon others, he added, in the sanle 
resigned spirit, . . ' My illness has been no trial 
B B Q 
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to Ine. I never loved bodily cxerci
e; and, 
,vhile IllY seryants axe good enough to think it 
not a trouble to carry Ine up and do\\rn stairs, I 
l1aye every cause to be happy and thankful.' 
Speaking one e\Tening of Ùnag'innry trials, he 
happened to say,. . 'I have had Iny share of 
trials,' . . but, instantly correcting hilllself: added, 
,vith earnest eInphasis, 'God forgÍ\
e tne for 
saying so! I have been most graciously dealt 
,vith. l\Iy trials have been fe\v and slight indeed. 
I meant only to say, that I had had some; suf- 
ficient to give Ine experience of \vhat trial is.' 
To a spirit like this, no bodily suffering, in- 
deed, could prove a trial. To apply ,vords, 
,vhich he has hiInself son1e\vhere used to de- 
scribe the advanced christian's fraIne, 'God's 
ways had become his ways, and God's plea- 
sure his pleasure, and suffering itself a source 
of the purest and most unn1ixea enjoyment.' 
He selùom spoke of his O'VI1 religious state, 
and still lllore seldolll of the secret conVer
c of 
his soul ,vith God: upon these subjects, he 
thought a bacred delicacy could not be too 
carefully observeù. "That passed" ithin, there- 
fore, could generally be gathered, even by his 
llcarcst friends, only froJn indirect intÌ1nations. 
One such intilnation Inay be tound in his ' ]>ro- 
testant KClnpis': it is given in a pas
age fron1 
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the Life of George Herbert, prefixed by the 
Bishop, as a motto, to Ho\v's Meditations. I 
never can forget the enlotion experienced, 'v hen, 
on first opening the book, my eye fell unex- 
pectedly upon this quotation, \vhich, though he 
never once Inentioned or alluded to it, I well 
kne\v delineated, to the life, his own state of 
body and of lnind: 'Sir, I pray, give lny brother 
Farrer an account of the decaying condition of 
IllY body, and tell him, I beg hilll to continue his 
daily prayers for me: an.d let hiln kno\v, that I 
have considered, that God only is what he would 
be; and that I anl, by his grace, becolne no\v 
so like him, as to be pleased with what pleaseth 
him: and tell hilll, that I do not repine, but am 
pleased with my want of health: and tell him, 
my heart is fixed on that place where true joy is 
only to be found: and that I long to be there, 
and do "Tait for IllY appoiuted change with hope 
and patience.' 
In June, 1830, he ,vas deeply affected by the 
death of his friend, the R
v. 'Villiam Phelan,. 
D. D., and by the destitute condition of the 
wido\v, and orphan daughters, of that truly able 
and excellent Inan. Nor did he allow his f
el- 
ings, on this lnelancholy occasion, to expend 
themselves in idle sYlnpathy, but applied hiinself 
at once,. with heart and hand, to meet the exi- 
B B 3 
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gency of the casc. On the saIne day on ,vhich 
the tidings reached hiln, })e ,vrote to influential 
quarters in Dublin, to suggest a subscription for 
the falnily, honourably founded on the public- 
ation of his departed friend's Remains. Upon 
l1Ïs relnoval to Lealnington, this "
ork of mercy 
becalne his chief daily occupation: in one day, 
he wrote no fe,ver than thirteen letters, ,vith his 
left hand, in behalf of the proposed subscrip- 
tion; an exertion ,vhich ,vill be better under- 
stood, in his state of health, ,vhen I mention, 
that it took him an hour to ,vrite one ordinary 
letter. lIe had the happiness to find his exertions 
cro\vned ,vith cOlnplete success, . . the subscrip- 
tion evcntually raised, alnounting to a sum little 
short of t\VO thousand pounds. 
A visit fi.om his brother, and t\VO of his 
nephe,vs, in Septelnber, contribute
 much to his 
happiness, at this tilne. Though no longer able 
to ,valk, he continued his practice of being first 
at the ,veIls; to ,vhich he ,vas taken in a bath 
chair, bet,veen six and seven o'clock in the 1110fll- 
ing, accompanied by his friends, to \\'holn he 
scen1cd to COlluHUllicatc his o,vn cheerful :-'pirit. 
Inl1nediately after their departure fi'Olll Lean1iug- 
ton, he cntered vigorous1y upon the task of 
editing Dr. Phelan's" orks, in fu1filnlent of his 
engagelnellt to the subscribers. This interesting 
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en1ployn1ent occupied, during the ensuing win- 
ter, whatever tin1e was left disposable alnidst 
repeated returns of illness and languor, "\\Thich 
n10re than once raised just apprehensions of a 
failure in the constitution *: after a struggle, 
however, it again rallied: and, on his return to 
'Vandsworth, in April, 1831, he prosecuted, and 
even enlarged his editorial labours, by publish- 
ing, under the title of 'Pastoral Instructions,' a 
selection from his own former publications, de- 
signed especially as a token of affectionate 
relnelnbrance for the clergy of his diocese.t 
It ,vas while thus engaged, in the only way 
now left open to hiln, in his l\Iaster's service, 


... At this trying period, October, 1830, it pleased God that I should 
be bereaved of my surviving parent, . . the best of fathers; who, 'in a good 
old age,' and in the maturity of e,'ery christian grace, was now 
ently 
summoned hence. In this, as in my former great trial, in September, 
1827, (when my mother died, like him, ' the death of the righteous,') the 
Bishop seemed to forget his own state and sufferings, in his sympathy 
with his friend. He who, under his manifold afflictions of body, seemed 
to stand most in need of comfort, now showed himself tbe truest, and 
most effectual of comforters. 
t He thus expresses himself, in a passage prefixed to this volume: . . 
, Withdrawn, at least for a season, by the visitation of Divine Providence, 
from the immediate performance of episcopal duties, the author has long 
desired to give some proof, that, though absent in person, he was, in 
spirit and affection, still present with his flock. To this desire, the fol- 
lowing selection owes its origin. His first intention was merely to print 
a private edition for the use of his own diocese, but, in compliance with 
the suggestion of his publisher, the impression has been somewhat ex- 
tended. . . J. L. 
, East HiU, Wandswortb, April 18. 1831.' 
B B 4 
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that it pleased divine Providence to prepare hin1, 
by one of the heaviest bereavelnents ,vhich his 
affectionate heart cotùd sustain, for his own ap- 
pointed change. This ne,v affliction "Tas, the 
death of ALEXANDER !{NOX. On Friday morn- 
ing, June 17., his great and good friend ,vas 
taken to his re,vard: his life had been a bright 
pattern of christian excellence; his conversa- 
tion, one perennial flow of evangelic wisdoln and 
goodne:,s; and he ,vas blest accordingly at the 
last, for his end ,vas peace. The letter announc- 
ing Mr. Knox's death, by the considerate kind- 
ness of a COlnmon friend :if:, had been addreðsed 
to Ine, in order that the Bishop, in his broken 
state, Inight be spared too direct a shock. It 
found Ine labouring under severe illness. As 
the only,vay of breaking gently to him our great 
lo
:" I sent to request a vi
it froln the Bishop. 
He was carried, accordingly, to IllY -room. After 
a fe\v words of general conyersation, he inquired 
fron1 ,vhon1 I had heard, and thus gave the de- 
sired opportunity. I had often ::;ecn hitu under 
affliction, but never before sa,v him sÌn1Ílarly 
affected. It ,va
 his nature to be :stunned, rather 
than IncIted, by grief; but, under this blo,v, hi
 


.. The Hcv. Charlcs Dickinson, now rector of St. Anne's, Dublin,.. 
the friend of Charles lro!fe; who will, I trust, forgive this public :tC- 
lnowlcdgll1cl1t of his kindness. 
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heart found irrepressible vent in tears: at other 
tilnes he has wept, but not, as now, day after day. 
Yet amidst his sorrow, the characteristic kind- 
ness, ,vhich al,vays led him to think for others, 
did not fail hill1. His first words, on learning 
the tidings, were an expression of regret, that he 
had not himself broken the seal, and spared me 
the trial of a sudden shock, in my then weak 
state. Leaving the room for a short tilne, he 
retun1ed with a volume, containing the hand- 
,vriting of l\fr. Knox. He had gone, it appeared, 
to write my nalne in it, as a melnorial of the 
friendship of the three; and as he gave it, he 
burst in to tears. 
A circumstance, which occurred shortly after, 
Inay be given here, as one instance, alnong 111 any , 
of his ,yay of doing benevolent actions. A case 
of great distress had been brought before 111e, 
that of a person with WhOlll my family had been 
well acquainted in early life, and \vhich required 
for its relief the immediate advance of 501., 
which it ,vas proposed to raise by subscription. 
The Bishop, seeing that I ,yas shocked by the 
intelligence ,vhich I had received, desired to 
know ,vhat it ,vas. The InOlnent he had read 
the letter, he took a sheet of paper, ,vrote at 
the top a check on his Dublin banker, for the 
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amount in fun, and, handing me the paper, said, 
'You can write your ans,ver to the poor ,vido,y's 
application underneath.' 
Upon the question of cOlnbined literary efforts, 
for the support and adVanCell1ent of religion, he 
was less sanguine than Inany of his friends. The 
con\- ersatioll turning one day, about this time, 
upon the failure of a theological journal; and a 
fiiend having spoken of the failure, as, at least, 
harlnless: . . ' No,' replied the Bishop, 'it was 
not harlnless. There never yet ,vas an unð'UC- 
ces.iful effort made, that did 110t do harln; and 
in many ,vays, though often unperceived.' 
The ,vinter of 1831, he passed at Lealnington. 
And, although suffering so much froll1 illness, as 
to be unable, for lnany weeks together, to ven- 
ture into the air, he COll1posed, during this titne 
of severe bodily trial, the last, and perhaps the 
1110st interesting of his slnaller ,yorks, . . a Biogra- 
phicall\Ielnoir of the Rev. '\Tillialll Phelan, D.D. 
The nlaterials had been furnished by Dr. Phelan's 
,vido\v, and three of his 1110st intinlate fricnds. 
Their rich and various contributions, ftlling into 
a hand like hi
, have been blended together in a 
Inelnoir, ,vhich ,vill bear cOlnparison 
 ith any 
biographical sketch in the English language; and 
which, though in a different 
tyle, may be pro- 
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nounced ,yorthy to stand beside his o,vn favourite 
model, Archdeacon Churton's * Life of the vene- 
rable TO"Tnson. 
Biography had al\vays been Bishop Jebb's 
favourite study; and he thought instruction 
conveyed through this channel, the kind of in- 
struction most likely to do good. Accordingly, 
he had no sooner completed the publication of 
Dr. Phelan's Life and Relnains, than he turned 
his thoughts to the re-publication, with prefittory 
treatises and notes, of a biographical ,york, the 
fit cOlnpanion of 'Valton's Lives, and Dr. 'V ords- 
,vorth's Ecclesiastical Biography, . . Bishop Bur- 
net's Lives of Sir l\iatthew Hale, and of John, 
Earl of Rochester, together ,vith Characters 
selected fi"om his History of his o\vn Times, his 
Funeral Sermon on the Hon. Robert Boyle, and 
the Conclusion of his Address to Posterity. 


.. The name of Archdeacon Churton, is gratefully associated in my 
mind, with that of a venerated nobleman, thc Viscount Sidmouth ; between 
whom and the Biographer of Townson, a friendship, uninterrupted by 
'the cares of state,' had subsisted from their Oxford days; and from 
whom, 'fond to forget the statesman ill the friend,' the Bishop, both 
in London and during his residence in the ncighbourhood of Richmond 
Park, cxperienced th
 mo
t constant, and the kindest attentions. I trust 
I shall be forgiven for the liberty taken, in making this acknowledgment. 
I could not suppress it, without injustice to tbe feelings of my friend "; 
who deepl)O partook the national respect for a nobleman, whose every 
act, in public and private life, has been a comment on his character, as 
drawn by 1\lr. Southey, in his history of the Peninsular war, . . 'a man 
who never, in a single instance, allowed either persollal or party feeling 
to prevail over his natural integrity.' 
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To this design, ,vhich he had contelnplated 
for SOlne years, he seriously addressed hin1- 
self: upon his return to '\T andsworth, in the 
spring of 1882. The follo\ving is his published 
account of the undertaking: . . ' This ilnpression 
of Burnet's Lives, has been forn1ed on the ba
is 
of an edition, published in Ireland, in the year 
1803, and since frequently reprinted there, 
under the direction of the Association for Dis- 
countenancing Vice, &c. To the first and second 
Dublin editions, and to all subsequent ones, t\VO 
prentces ,vere given, by the late, Alexander I{nox, 
Esq.-: and, several years ago, the present \vriter, 
asked, and obtained permission, from 1\11'. Knox, 
to republish in London, the Lives, &c., accom.. 
panied by those prefaces. Circunlstances inevi- 
tably postponed the fulfihnent of this purpose; 
but they only postponed it.. And the edit01t 
has, no\v, the melancholy gratification, of pre- 
senting that, as a tribute to the Inemory of his 
friend, in ,vhich, he once fondly hoped, that 
friend might have afforded counsel by his judg- 
Inent, and, perhaps, encouragclnent by his ap- 
probation.' 
To 1\1r. Knox's t\VO prefaces, he prefixed an 
introduction, containing the since \yell-kno\vn 
]pttcr, by that friend, on Christian }Jreaching; 
and illustrated the vollunc by his o\vn notes and 
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reflections: 'the latter,' observes his revie\ver in 
the British Critic, 'affording channels, through 
,vhich is
ue forth the overflo,vings of a capacious 
Blind, richly stored ,vith the 1110St choice and 
. d d o II rv " " , , 
varle rea Ing; aupa p.,=
 aÂÂa p.,aÂa Âlj'=W!;. 
The ,vork v{as published in 1833, in 8vo., and 
,vith so filvourable a reception, that, before the 
close of the year, it ,vas judged advisable by his 
publisher to reprint it in 121no. 
Burnet's Lives had scarcely appeared, ,vhen 
he received a testin10ny Jas gratifying, a:s it was 
unexpected, to his previous labours. 


, New York, U. S. Ao, Feb. 27. 1833. 


, 1\1 Y LORD, 
, At the request of the standing COlnlnittee of 
the Protestant Episcopal Press, I forward a copy 
of your Lordship's late con1pilation, 'The Pro- 
testant Kelnpis,' ,vith the humble request of the 
[ 
COlnmittee that your Lordship ,vould be pleased 
to accept of the same, as a 
light testilnonial of 
the estÏ1nation, in ,vhich your Lordship's cha- 
racter and elnincnt :services to the Church of 
Christ, of which you are a pillar and an orna- 
Inent, are held, in the transatlantic branch of 
that Church; and, in particular, of gratitude for 
the highly acceptable and useful addition to the 
devotional treasures of the English language, 
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which they rejoice to have been instrutnental In 
circulating in a 'N e\v "T orld.' 
, In behalf of the COllllllittee, 
'"r. It. '\TUITTI:NGHAl\I, 
, Editor. 


'Bishop Jebb ,vill excuse the overflowings of 
a grateful heart, if one ,vho, for years, has loved 
and adillired hilll in his writings, cannot close an 
official COllllllunication, ,vithout appending some 
expression of the ardent adnlÏration ,vhich he 
entertains; and giving his feeble tcstilllony to 
the scnse which is here, as every where, where 
sound learning and true devotion are kno,vn and 
valued, J1108t deeply felt, and freely expressed, 
concerning the author of 'l}ractical Serulons,' 
, Sacred Literature,' and 'l
ractical 'rheology.' 
,'\T. It. 'VHITTINGIL\::\l.' 


The spirit in ,vhich the Bishop received this 
truly catholic testilllony, happily is prcser\yed in 
a blank leaf of his copy of the Alnerican edition 
of ' l}iety ,vithout A
cetici
lll.' 


, A copy of this Alnerican ilnpression ,vas 
sent to me, ,vith a '
cry courteous addrcss, by 
the })fOlnoters and directors of the Protestant 
l
piscopal_Press, New York. The address, for- 
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warded by post, duly came to hand; the volume, 
entrusted to SOlne other lnode of conveyance, 
never reached lTIe. Fortunately, however, I 
had procured it through lny bookseller; and I 
,v ish it to be preserved, as a n1ClTIOrial of the 
cOlnmunion, and mutual good offices, which 
ought to subsist, bct,veen kindred branches of 
the Church of Christ. 


, JOHN LIl\IERICK. 


'July 11. 1833.' 


In July, he received a second COlTIlTIUnication 
from 1\lr. 'Vhittinghaln, announcing an AnIe- 
rican edition of his 'Burnet's Lives,' as already 
in the press. Besides this ilnpression of the book 
itself; the Bishop's Introduction, containing IVIr. 
Knox's letter on what Christian preaching ought 
to be, ,vas printed this year, at the Protestant 
Episcopal Press, for general circulation alnong 
the clergy. 
The publications thus highly appreciated 
abroad, were not less usefully influential at 
hOlne. Many private testilllonies to the quiet 
good thus diffused, reached the editor from 
tÍ1ne to tÍ1ne, and encouraged him to silnilar 
labours. I shall confine myself to lnentioning 
one such testilnony, cOlnnlunicated to lnyself: 
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a gentlelnan, who had recently becoll1e known 
to the Bishop, asked tne one day to let hiln 
look into a copy of the Protestant !(el11pis. He 
opened the volulne at p. 269., and pointing to a 
note at the foot of the page, he observed, 'thai he 
kne,v a fan1ily, "yhich had been led to study the 
works of Bishop Taylor C,vhonl previously they 
had kno,vn only by name), by that single note 
of Bishop J ebb.' His quotation 111ade 
o deep 
an Ì111pression, that the falnily in question pro- 
cured Taylor's works, on the strength of it; 
and had :since become intimately conversant 
with his writings. The anecdote is a proof of 
the service which l11ay be rendered, in a line or 
t\VO, ,vhere taste and judgment are directed to 
the proll1otion of good. This one quotation 
,vas, probably, Inore effective, than the 1110st 
laboured panegyric. 
In August he undertook a jourRey to Lanca- 
shire, to visit his fi'iend the Rev. J. J. IIornby, 
at 'Vin,vick. The eHort proved 1110re than his 
strength ,vas no" equal to, and he ,vas much 
indisposed during his stay. On his return, he 
spent a fe\v days, at .l\lilton Bryan, ,vi th the 
Do\vager Lady Inglis, wido,v of the late Sir 
I-Iugh Inglis, Bart.; ,vhose silnplicity of cha- 
racter, and \Varll1th of heart, justly endeared her 
to her Hunily and friends, and to hiln ,vere pecu. 
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liarly congenial, springing as they did fr01TI the 
highest influences of christianity. 
Upon the publication of Burnet's Lives, 
he received a seal to his editorial labours, be- 
yond all other earthly testilllony grateful to his 
feelings, as a bishop of the church, in t\VO affec- 
tionate Addresses, frol11 the dean and clergy of 
Litnerick, and froIl1 the clergy of Ardfert, the 
forlner in March, the latter ill April, 1833. 
These Addresses, ,vith the Bishop's answers, 
throw a grateful light upon the closing scene of 
life. 


, To the Rlgltt Rev. the L01.d Bishop of 
LÙJZerick. 


, Limerick, l\Iarch 25. 1 ASS. 
'IN ackno\vledging the receipt of a publica- 
tion of 'Burnet's Lives,' enriched with so lTIuch 
new and valuable matter, edited by your Lord- 
ship, chiefly for the use of the clergy of your 
diocese, and lTIunificently distributed aillong 
them, we ,vould express our sincere and heart- 
felt thanks, for this ,"Second proof of your affec- 
tionate relnembrance; and \vould also beg to 
assure your Lordship, that we duly appreciate 
the singleness of purpose, which induces you to 
occupy the season, during which you have been 
withdra\vn, by the visitation of Divine Provi. 
VOL. I. C C 
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dence, from the imlnediate performance of your 
episcopal duties, . . in preparing instruction and 
advice for the clergy, and, through theIn, in 
providing a constant supply of spiritual food for 
the people entrusted to their care. 
'Earnestly praying, that it Inay please the 
--- 
Great Shepherd to rene,v your strength, and to 
continue, for a long period, to this portion of 
his flock, the blessing of your superintendence, 
, \Ve beg to remain, 
, Your Lordship's most faithful servants 
, in Christ Jesus, 
(Dean GODFREY l\IASSY. 
JOSEPH GABnETT. 
P. S::\IITH. 
Jos. GABBETT. 
JOSEPH JONES. 
SA:\IUEL B. LEONARD. 
JA:\IES BENNETT. 
E. HERBERT. 
DA\VSON 1\IASSY. 
IlICHARD Ì\100RE. 
RICHARD l\IAUNSELL. 
THOl\IAS 'VILLIS. 
THOMAS GIDDINGS. 
)V ILLIA:\I l\IAUKSELL. 
J A:\Ir:S ELLARD, j un. 
IIENRY GUBBINS. 
THO
IAS MAUNSELL.' 


ARTHUR !)RESTON 
of Linlerick). 
JOHN CROKER. 
J. DUD DELL. 
ED\VARD HERBERT. 
SA:\IUEL J OXES. 
W ILLIA:\I LE\VIS. 
THOS. 'VESTROPP, jun. 
HEXRY H. ROSE. 
THOS. G. WILLIS. 
CHAS. 'V ARDURTO
. 
Wl\J. 'V. l\IAUNSELL. 
JOHN FITZGERALD. 
J Al\IES ELLARD. 
ED\V ARD CnOKER. 
THO:\JAS CROKER. 
ROBERT CROKER. 
JOHN Cousn.;s. 
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The Bi
'hop's An.YWel\ 


, East Hill, 'Vandsworth, June 6. 1833. 


'My DEAR DEA
, 
, AT first, a trifling, but rather incapacitating 
illness, and afterwards, a press of business, that 
could not well ,vait, caused an apparent1y scan- 
dalous neglect of Inine, in not replying sooner 
to your kind letter, enclosing an affecting Ad- 
dress frolTI the :c] ergy of the diocese of LiIllerick. 
This, I aill sure, your kindness ,vill excuse, and 
I ,vould ask of you the additional favour, to 
express IllY deep sense of obligation to them, 
not only for their language, and truly christian 
,vishes, on this occasion, but for the feelings 
,vhich they have repeatedly evinced towards 
Ille, during the space of more than ten years. 
That I aiTI providentially withheld from the per- 
formance of active duty among theIn, would be 
a source of perinanent regret, ,vere I not satis- 
fied that the visitation proceeds fron1 ONE \vho 
careth for us; and, while I have ability, I shall 
never cease to eillploy IllY pen (the only llleans 
now left me), in prolnoting, to the best of Iny 
power, their everlasting interests. MeantÎ1ne, 
it is a great consolation to my ininost spirit, that, 
in tilnes of ahnost unprecedented difficulty, their 
c c 2 
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conduct, ,vherever it is knO\Vll, proves that they 
are :f:'lithful servants of a Divine l\iaster. 
'Believe me, Iny dear Dean, ,vith sincerest 
resl)ect and esteem, 
, Your friend, and brother in Christ, 
, JOlIN LI:MERICK. 


, The Very Rev. the Dean of Limerick.' 


, To the Lord Bishop of LÙnCl"ick. 


, Tralcc, A pri1 10. 1833. 


'My LORD, 
"VE, the undersigned clergy of your diocese 
of Ardfert and Aghadoe, request your Lordship 
to accept our assurance of regret, at the l)reca- 
rious state of health, \vhich deprives us of the be- 
nefit and pleasure of your residence al110ngst us. 
"'Thile expressing our sincere ,vishes for your 
Lordship's cOlnpletc restoration to" health, and 
personal superintendence of your diocese, ,ve 
beg to ackno\vledge, ,vith lunch gratitude, the 
theological "
orks, ,vhich your Lordship has 
honoured your clergy by offering for their ac.. 
ceptance. 'Ve prize thcln, not only for thcir 
intrinsic value, hut al
o as proof", that, though 
aùsent in person, you arc in spirit and affection 
still prcsent "Tith us; and that distance does not 
ùinlinish your anxiety that our souls may pro
per, 
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in all things pertaining to the christian character 
and Ininistry. 
, With every sentiment of respect, 
, \Ve beg to subscribe ourselves, 
, Your Lordship's obliged and obedient servants, 
R. CON\VAY I-IURLY. EDWARD DAY. 
ANTHONY DENNY. ED\VARD M. DENNY. 
A. B. RO\VAN. WILLIAl\1 GODFREY. 
A. MACINTOSH. CHARLES P. THO:\IAS. 
JOHN G. DAY. llASTABLE HERBERT. 
JOHN KERIN. SAl\IUEL l\IATTHE\VS. 
HENRY DENNY. JAl\IES P. CHUTE. 
GEORGE HICKSON. BARRY DENNY. 
JAl\IES ALTON. FRANCIS A. CHUTE. 
R. L. TYNER. JOHN R. FITZGERALD. 
GEORGE G. GUBBINS. JOHN MURPHY. 
THO:\IAS GOOD:\IAN. EDWIN THOl\IAS. 
JOHN GOODl\IAN. ARTHt:R HERBERT. 
\VILLIAl\I CURTIS. RICHARD PLU.:\I:\IER. 
RICHARD F. SWINDLE. ED\VARD NASHE.' 


The Bishop's An.
'wer. 


, ]\;1 Y DEA R SIR, 
A T the tilne of receiving your kind letter, 
enc10sing an affectionate address frolll the clergy 
of the diocese of Ardfert, I ,vas prevented, by 
temporary indisposition, froln ans,vering, as I 
lnnch "\\Tished ; and, since, SOUle indispensable avo- 
cations have deprived HIe of the necessary leisure. 
C c ,j 


, East Hill, 'Vands\Vorth, June 5. 1833. 
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'I do not pay my friends so ill a compliment 
as forlnally to ans,ver, \vhat never ,vas fOflnally 
Incant, . . their Address nlanifestly caUle froln 
the heart; and I pray that its good and christian 
,vishes, Inay return an hundred fold into their 
o\vn bosoms. As opportunity offers, I kno\v 
you \vill have pleasure in conveying to then1 
individually, my sense of ,vhat they have III 
comlnon so feelingly expressed. 
, Believe Ine, dear Mr. Hurly, 
'Your obliged and affectionate brother in Christ, 
, JOlIN LI:
IERICK. 


, Rev. R. Conway Hurl)', Tralee.' 


In October, 1832, he enjoyed a visit fi'0111 his 
brother, accolnpanied by his eldest son. At 
this tilne, though ,veak and lo,v in health, he 
voluntarily undcrtook to sit for a full lcngth 
portrait, as a melnorial of his friendship for ITIC. 
The likeness, that prefixed to the lifc, "'as taken 
by George Riclunond, Esq.; but, during the 
sittings, the Bishop's indisposition increased so 
111uch, that he "Tas oùliged to suspend theIn, and 
leave the picture unfinished. lIe ncvcr after, 
in the short rCInainder of life, ,vas equal or fit 
to reSUlue then1. IIappily, ho\vcvcr, the like- 
ness ,vas already sccured. * 
.. During one of the sittings, the Bishop having stopped it to "rite a 
note, 1\Ir. UichrnOJJù took the 
lctch prcfi"cd to vol. ii. 
othing can 
come n{'are)" J i fl'. 
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An attack of jaundice, the precursor, it after- 
wards proved, of his release, ,vas no\v coming on ; 
as the winter advanced, the disorder increased to 
an alarming degree; and at Christmas, it had 
reached its height: the remaining strength of 
his constitution, however, directed by medical 
skill, proved once more equal to the conflict. 
I-lis ever-active spirit anticipating his returning 
strength, early in 1833, he projected a more 
extended and original publication: a biographi- 
cal ,york, to be entitled 'Select 'V orthies of the 
Anglican Church.' The design, if completed, 
he thought ,vould extend to six 121TIO. volumes; 
and ,vas meant to include the lives of forty-two 
elninent men, as well lay as ecclesiastic, belong- 
ing to these countries. He began with the Life 
of Sir Henry Savile; and having completed it so 
:&1-1" as his scanty Inaterials allo"\\Ted, he printed a 
fe,v specimens; one of which he submitted to 
his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, and a 
second he presented to his friend the Rev. C. A. 
Ogilvie, with a view to obtaining ajudgment upon 
his proj ect, on which he could rely; and, in the 
event of a favourable judgment, to procuring 
access to any original materials possibly existing, 
in the archiepiscopal library at Lambeth, and in 
that of Merton College, Oxford. The encourage- 
Inent which his plan received from the highest 
c c 4
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quarter, animated him to increased exertion; 
and he even contclnplated, broken in health as 
he no,v,vas, a visit to the lihrary of Eton College. 
But he soon felt that his s}Jirit had uutlived his 
strength; and that the failing body ,vas unequal 
to the task, in ,vhich the salient n1ind would haye 
delighted. 
One day, accordihgly, in the autulnn of 1833, 
100kil1g1y placi(Uy oyer his la.
t original fragll1ent, 
he told lnc that he felt the unùertaking to he 
beyond his strength; and that it ,vas the part of 
,visdol11 to lay it dO'Yl1. I never shaH forget his 
look, as he relinquÜ;hed his last effort for the 
church of Christ, at the ,vill of his heavenly 
Fathcr: it \vas a look so calI}), so pure, so full of 
thankful resignation, as to bespeak a heart ,vhich 
had forgotten the pains of earth, in the antici- 
pated joys of hcaven. Of those unfiHling joys, 
he is no\v for eycr a partaker: but nl y thoughts 
never return to that look and 11101llcllt, "yithout 
their recalling the requicln of IJishop Doane, 
upon the departure of a l,-il1drcd spirit to his: . . 


, The wise old man is gone I 
His honoured head lies low, 
And his thoughts of power arc done, 
And his voice's nlan1y flon ; 
And the pen that for truth, like a sword was drawn, 
Is 
till and soulless now. 
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c The brave old man is gone! 
Witlt his aTJnOUT on he fill ; 
Nor a groan, nor a sigh was drawn, 
When his spirit fled, to tell : 
For mortal sufferings, keen and long, 
Had no power his heart to quell. 


, The good old man is gone! 
He is gone to his saintly rest, 
'Vhere no sorrow can be known, 
And no trouble can molest: 
For his crown of life is won, 
And the dead in the Lord are blest! ' 


Next only to his own progress in the christiau 
life, the subject which, during the last year of 
his pilgritnage, manifestly Inost occupied Bishop 
J ebb's thoughts and heart, ,vas, the progress of 
reformed Episcopal Christianity I in the New 
'V orld. Upon this point, he has hin1self expressed 
his sentiments, in his edition of Burnet's Lives: 
and I know I am doing what he would have had 
me do, in letting those sentiments stand on record 
in this place, as those nearest to him at the last. . . 
Mr. Knox, in his second preface to Burnet, had 
stated, that the happy combination, in the public 
worship of God, of the reasonable with the 
attractive, so far as it yet exists, exists in the 
English church alone. Upon this statelnent, the 
Bishop, in a note, observes as follo,vs: . . ' The 
late excellent editor, had he, at the tilne, been 
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equally a,vare of their soundness and importance, 
as, in his latter days, he certainly ,vas, ,vould, 
undoubtedly, haye Inade honourable luention, of 
the Scotch and American episcopal churches. 
Let it, however, be recollected, that nearly thirty 
years have no\v elapsed, since the original publi- 
cation of this prehlce; and that, ,vithin the last 
ten years especially, prill1iti,'"e Christianity has 
been advancing ,vith ul1\vonted vigour, at the 
other side of the Atlantic. 
'Certainly, a chul=ëh ,vhich daily rccals the 
still verdant melnory of such naines as Dehon 
and Hobart, and ,vhich yet rejoices in the patri- 
archal energy of "Thite, and the 111anly yigour of 
the Onderdonks, has no reason to be despondent 
of the future. The latest publication ,vhich has 
reached us froln 'the Alnerican strand,' affords, 
perhaps, a brighter prospect of sound, uncompro- 
Inising church principle, than any ",vith ,vhich 've 
haye been lately gratified. I anI sure, that I 
shaH not only be excused, but thanked, for pro- 
ducing from it, the follo\ving extract:..' Of 
Philippi,' (a church and city, of ,vhich the text 
naturally induced the lnention,) 'I kno\v not 
\vhether a vestige no\v renlain
. ::\Iacedonia, thp 
province, then, of ROtne, has passed fi
onl hand to 
hand, and heen, by turns, the hattle
ground of 
tyrants, and the skulking-place of slaves, till the 
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bare nalTIe alone is left. And even the Roman 
empire, then shado,ving over, in her high and 
palmy state, the subject ,vorlù, has shed long her 
branching honours, and bowed do,vn her towering 
trunk, and perished froln the root. 'Vhile here, 
to-day, in a new,vorld, of which no poet then had 
drealned, after the lapse of seventeen ages, and 
at the distance of five thousand miles,.. the 
gospel, ,vhich Paul preached, is proclailned; the 
sacraments, which Paul translnitted, are admi- 
nistered; and a council of the church, ,vith their 
Epaphroditus at their head, is assembled, in the 
nalne of God, and in his service, in precisely the 
same orders, laymen, deacons, presbyters, ,vhich 
Paul addressed at Philippi. 
, Let there a man rise up now, that can give, 
on hUlllan principles, a satisfactory solution of 
this strange exemption froln hlllllan change and 
dissolution! Let there a christian man come 
for,vard, and, in the sight of God, declare his 
clear conviction, that this thing could be so, but 
by the special and ilnn1ediate interposition of the 
Providence of God, . . the saIne divine assurance, 
that has kept the gospel froln extinction, or cor- 
ruption, also preserving the lninistry, and the 
sacraillents of the church of Christ, in their 
original character and form! The gospel is but 
a book:.. and yet, \vhilc the writings of the 
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Inost distinguished authors, contemporary ,,,ith 
its cOlnposition, have perished ,vholly, or relnain 
in fe,v and scattered fraglnents, . . its 
acred con- 
tents are still held by liS, entire and unilnpaired. 
The sacralnents of baptisl11, and the Lord's 
supper, are, out,vardly, but cerenlonies:.. and 
yet, ,vhile all the gorgeous rites, and glittering 
apparatus, of the false religions, ,vith the ponlp, 
and pageantry, and splendour, of kingdolll'o} and 
elnpires that controlled the ,vorld, have vanished 
like the clouds at sunset, these silnple offices, . . 
the sprinkling of the infant's bro,v, "Tith the pure 
water of the baptisrnal font; the meek, unosten- 
tatious banquet of the bread and ,yine, ,vhich the 
Lord once broke, and blessed, and COlTIlnanded 
to be received, . . still hold their place, in every 
land \vhere Jesus is proclailned; are :-;till received 
by countless Inillions, as pledges of their salvation, 
and èlUb]ClllS of the love that bought it. 'fhe 
distinction of the Inillistry into three orders, ,vith 
the exclusil'e po,ver of sclf:pcrpctuation ill the 
highest, if it be not ordained of God, i:-; but the 
arrangcluent of hUlllan skill, or the device of 
lllunan alllbition ; . . and yet, ,,,hile all the goveru- 
111cnts on earth have changed in foro1, once and 
again, ,vithin the Christian era; ,vhile re'
o]ution 
has succeedcd revolution, and elllperOrs, consuls, 
lings, dictatol
,.. cûlne like shado\\'s, haxe so 
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departed, . . the arrangement which \ve claim as 
apostolical, the arrangelnent ,vhich we find in 
the Philippian church, is still, under all forms 
of civil goverlunent, preserved; has never, in 
the tract of ages, suffered interruption; against 
all adverse circumstances,.. pride, prejudice, 
poverty, indifference, treachery,.. is still main- 
tained, by 1110re than nineteen t,ventieths of aU 
that bear the Christian name; and by none who 
do l11aintain it, into ,vhatever other corruption 
they nlay have fhllen, (I l11cntion it as an incon- 
testible filct, and full of l11atter for deep contem- 
plation,) have the great doctrines of the gospel, 
the proper divinity of Jesus Christ, and the 
atonelnent for all sin by his blood, ever been 
denied.' * 
In the autu1l1n of 1833, the Bishop had the 
happiness of receiving a letter froln Bishop 
Doane, announcing the American re-publication 
of his Burnet's Lives; expressing his strong 
sense of the profit, which, for Inany years, he 
had derived fro111 his writings; and warmly re- 
sponding to his spirit of catholic fellowship, 


· 'THE GOSPEL, IN THE CHURCH: . a Sermon, delivered at the Annual 
Convention of the l)rotestant Episcopal Church, l\lassachusetts; 'Ved- 
llesday, June 20. 18g
, by George Washington Doane, Rector of 
Trinity Church, Boston' (now Bishop of New Jersey). . . Burnefs Lives, 
Bishop Jebb's edition, 8vo. pp.lix. . . !xi.; 12mo. pp.liv. . . hi. 
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to\vards the American episcopal church. This 
cOl1ullunication \yas accolnpanied and followed by 
gifts of Bishop Doane's occasional publications, 
and of reprints from the Protestant episcopal press 
of Ne,v York; tokens of brotherly affection \vhich 
he so prized, that he placed, and kept then1 by 
his side, on one of the s1l1all tables, \vhich held 
the fe,v chosen books, for his daily use or refer- 
ence; and the last of \vhich (as though in tended 
for his burial, entitled 'TIlE DEAD \YHO DIE NO 
l\IORE,') reached East IIill only the day after, . . 
to apply his o\vn words, at the close of his 
l\Iellloir of "ril1ialll Phelan, . . 'he \vas gone, ,,"e 
Inay unpresumptuously hope, through the merits 
and mediation of a Divine Redeelner, to that 
state, \vhere the aspirings of a purified spirit shall 
be no longer \veighed do\vn, by the pre

ure of a 
marta] body.' 
Before \ve reach the close, ilO,yeVer, SOBle 
things still reillain. 
During his residence in the neighbourhood of 
London, he had gradually forlned a large addition 
to his library; and finding that his editorial un- 
dertakings required a H1uch ,videI' range of 
reading, than this supplelnentary stock of books 
afforded, he, in the snll1111cr of this year, had 
brought over the bulk of his collection frolTI 
Ireland; the united collections forlning a library 
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of about nine thousand volulnes, chiefly theolo- 
gical, and all chosen for use and service, in which 
the folios bore a very unusual proportion to the 
other sizes. To put this apparatus into pelfect 
order, a skilful binder and repairer of books ,vas 
brough t t
 the house; and the opportunities thus 
presented, at once of revie,ving his old and 
hosen 
cOlnpaniol1s, and of superintending this process, 
afforded hilll cheering recreation. So that, feeble 
as he had beCOlne in body, he yet (such was the 
goodness of Providence to hiln to the end) Inore 
truly enjoyed the last six Inol1ths of life, than 
any period since his great affliction. The bright- 
ness of his countenance, and the serenity of his 
happy spirit, 1l1ight ahnost have led those who 
most loved hilll, into forgetfulness of the decay 
of the outer tabernacle. Yet, at the time of 
which we speak, his strength ""Tas nearly at the 
lo,vest ebb: he could not attelnpt to lnove, nor 
could he even stand, unsupported. 
At this period, it pleased God to grant hilD 
t,vo special intilnations, VtThich, after the exaln- 
pIe of the great apostle of the Gentiles, he did 
not fail to apply, and to ilnprove, 'That the 
time of his departure was at hand.' These 
gentle warnings were, the deaths of t,vo of 
his In08t revered friends, 
fr. "Tilberforce, and 
Mrs. Hannah More: the fortner, on monday, 
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July 27., the latter, on saturday, SeptclTIber 7. 
1833. 
His estimate of Hannah l\Iore, and the strength 
of their friendship, need not be d,velt on here: 
they are preseryeù, both in his correspondence 
,vith IVl1'. Knox, and in hi
 letters to other 
fi
iends; while the regard which that orn,-unent of 
her sex and of christianity entertained for hiln, is 
not unrecorded in her life. 
1\11'. 'Vilbcrforce he regarded, if possible, with 
still deeper veneration. N or have I ever kno,vn 
him to experience higher enjoyment, than ,vhen, 
in the winter of 1829, he passed SOlne days at 
High- \vood Hill, l\iiddlesex, under the roof; and 
in the free converse, of that illustrious friend and 
bcnefhctor of his kind. * But, ,vhile al,vays aware 
of his feelings to,vards hin1, it ,vas not until death 


.. Their names have becn very happily united, in the dedication prc- 
fixed to 'Two Discourses, occasioned by tbe Dca"th of 'V. 'Vilberforcc, 
Esq., and preached in Camùen Chapel, St. Pancras, in August, 1833. 
By the Rev. A. C. L. D' Arblay, 1\1. A., Fellow of Christ Collcge, Cam- 
bridge. ' 


C To the 
, Hight Rcvcrcnd John Jebb, D. D. 
, ni
hop of Limcrick, Ardfcrt and Aghadoc. 
, ::\1 y Lord, 
, To onc of the purest and bcst of departed spirits, I have hcrc paid 
the last tribute of respcct. To one of the purcst and best of thosc that 
yet rcmain, I beg to dedicate thcse pages. 
Iay I hope that you will 
graciously acccpt thi
 vcry impcrfect tokcn of revercnce for your public 
character, and gratitude for your privatc friendship? 
, That your Lordship may long rontinuc to adorn thc CHURCH OF CURHïl' 
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had separated bet\veen theIn, that I fully under- 
stood the nature and alllount of the Bishop's obli- 
gation: then it ,vas, that, for the first and only 
titne, he Inentioned to lne, that to 1\11'. 'Vilber- 
force, and the perusal of his ,Tie,v of Christianity, 
he o\ved his 
fir.
.t personal Ï1npressions of cxperi- 
lnental religion. rrhe copy of that ,vork ,vhich, 
alnidst its countless triumphs, produced this 
happy result, is in tny possession. 
It ,vas my privilege to follo,,
 the 1110rtal re- 
mains of "Y ILLL\:\I "r ILBERFOHCE to "r estminster 
Abbey: that day the Bishop ,vas on his bed, 
llluch, though not alarn1Îngly, indisposed: on 111Y 
return froln the Abbey, I ,vent to his rOOln, in 
the dress ,vhich I had "Torn at the funeral. He 
looked thoughtfully, and then cahnly said,.. 
, Lay that scarf and hatband careflllly by; they 
\vill serve youjor another occa.
ion:' I but too ,veIl 
understood hilIl, and he ,vas religiously obeyed. 


by your example, and 'SACRED LITERATURE' by your talents, is the 
f
rvent pra>-er of, 


, 
Iy Lord', 
, Your Lord:ship's most devoted servant, 
A. D' ARBLA\:'.' 


It was in Camden Chapel, in 1828, that the Bishop nrst formed the 
acquaintance of l\Ir. D' Arhby. Soon after, he enjoyed the privilege of 
becoming known to his mother, .Madame U' Arhlay, the last surviving 
friend of Jùhnson. This fril'lHh,hip mav justly be numbered among the 
hlessings, with whid1 the goodness of !>roviJence cheered the last fcw 
years of l1Ís earthly pi1grimage. 


YOL. I. 


DD 
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:IS ot,,
ithstanding, ho,vever, this, and other oc- 
casional appearances of l)re.
e71fiJlle71f, his cheer- 
fulness of spirit, and activity of Inind, continued 
unabated; and, in conformity ,vith his rule of 
life, 'al" ays to look on the bright side of things,' 
he Inore usually spoke, as if he thought better of 
hiInself: 
In August, his brother, al\vays ready to fore- 
go, ,yhat fè,v equally enjoyed, . . his Hnnily and 
hOlne, at the can of fi-iendship and fi-aternal 
affection, . . once more came o'
er from Ireland, 
acco111panied by his eldest son: Iny brother, 
also, . . one of his oldest and fastest fi-iends, 'v ho 
had not :seen hiIn froln the day of his dcparture 
frol11 Lill1erick; ,\-here, during lllore than si).. 
years, he had conducted, as Vicar General and 
COlnmissary, the afHlÏrs of the unitcd dioceses, 
and lnaintaillcd, in conjunction with the Bishop's 
nephew, the Rev. John J ebb, the sfrictllcsS of the 
cxalninations for holy orders, . . no,v had the great 
happiness of visiting hinl at "r ands\vorth. During 
Iny unavoidable absence in Scptclnber, ,vhen he 
experienced a severe relapse of jaundicc, I had 
the cOlllfort to kno,,", that he \vas in the care of 
those friends, ,vho had oftcn affectionately lni- 
lli
tercd to hilTI in sickness; and that lIlY brother, 
"ho had attended hinl through his 1110st trying 
ðufferillgs, both at Abington and in L.iluerick, 
,vas of the nUlllber. 
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Returned to East Hill, Septel11ber Ql., I found 
hinI, through the skilful treabnent of l\J1'. Chap- 
Ulan, so far recovered, as to have left his r001n ; 
though sho\ving too evidently, by his appear- 
ance, the trial through which his constitution 
had just passed. But, ,vhile thus lo,v in health 
and strength, his countenance and conversation 
equally expressed hi
 in\vard thankfulness and 
satisfhction, alnidst the friends by ,vholn he ,vas 
no,v surrounded, under circulnstances, the pros- 
pect of ,vhich had Inade this year, \vhich was to 
prove his last, prove to hiln al
o, as he hilnself de- 
scribed it, 'the cro,vning blessing of a happy life.' 
Archdeacon l
"orster's society, at this tilne, 
had been doubly satisfhctory to hilll; as it en- 
abled hinI to confer ,vith his official, nIore fully 
than by letter, upon the affairs of his diocese. 
The result of his inquiries ,vas in itself a restor- 
ative; the report of the state of both dioceses, 
and of the spirit ,vhich anilnated his clergy, 
being such, as to prove, that, though absent 
in body, his governing and directing 11.aÍnd still 
effectually presided over them. f.' 


oJt. The sentiments of the clergy of the unIted diuccsc.'3, tlpon the con- 
duct of his delegated trust, wert', in Januarv, 183 t, affectionately 
cOllveyed to Dr. Forster, in addresses ('lIualJy bonourè\bIe to the givers 
and the rccl'iver. Did ddicacy permit, my nearness to the indi\<idual 
thus honoured, must prevent me from further reference to these docu- 
ments. The same reason, ho" ever, does not apply to Dr. Forster's 
DD
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It struck me at the time, that, at parting from 
his brother no\v, the Bishop sho\ved an en10- 


answers; and as these bear a testimony to his episcopal rule, which 
belongs to the Life of Bishop JelJb, they are accordingly inserted here. 
, To tlle Very Reverend the Dean, and the Reverend the Clergy of the 
Diocese of Limerick. 
C l\Iy dear Reverend Brethren, 
'The unexpected testimony you have so kindly given, of your ap- 
proval of the manner in which I fulfilled the trust confided to me, by the 
Right Reverend Prelate, who lately presided owr this diocese (a te
ti- 
mony of which I feel myself but too undeserving), leaves me wholly 
at a loss for language to e>.press, as I deeply feel, m)- grateful sense of 
the honour conferred. 
, I cannot, in words, thank ).ou as I could wish; but this much I can 
say, that I thank you in my heart; and that my fervent prayers shall 
Dever cease to be offered, at the throne of grace, for the clergy of the 
diocese of Limerick. 
, One blessed consolation you have given me ; . . you have led me to 
indulge the delightful thought, that, during my delegated superintend- 
ence, I have not brought discredit, upon the choice of m)7 late honoured 
and beloved diocesan. . . l\Iay the blessing of his and our great Lord 
and l\Iaster, be ).our consolation here, and your portion for evcr! 
, I have the honour to be, 
, :i\Iy dear Reverend Bretluen, 
, Your most grateful and truly. devoted servant, 
'JAl\IES'V. FORSTER. t 


'To the Very Reverend the Dean, and the Reverend the Clergy, of the 
Dioceses of Ardfert and Aghadoe. 
'l\Iy dear Re\'erend Brethren, 
, I feel, in tbe sincerity of my heart, that I deserve but too poorly 
the testimony of approval, which ).ou have borne to my superintendence 
of the united dioceses, duriug the illness of our late lamented Bishop; 
at the same time, I treao;ure up this proof of your regard, in a depth of 
feeling, to \\ hich 110 language can give due utterance. 
'The Address \\ith which you have honoured me, has nfl(nded, in 
every \\ay, a source, to me, of inexpre,>sihle delight. In my person, 
you have honoured tIle memory (,f our departed l:ather in tbe Lord. 
By his constant direction I ever acted; !tis 'U'a.
, on ezxry occasiolZ, the 
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tion, different froln ,,
hat I had perceived at any 
forlner separation: he was evidently very low; 
and, ,vhat ,vas rather unusual ,vith him, ex- 
pressed to me, just after the Judgp's departure, 
a feeling of regret, that they had not been alone 
for the last fe,v Ininutes. They never met again 
in this \vorld. * 
Shortly after, he had the unexpected happi- 
ness of receiving a fi.iend frolTI Ireland, whom 
he had not seen for many years 
 Mrs. Beatty, 
a near connection of Bi
hop Young, by whom 
he had been ordained deacon. From her finnily 


superintending mind; and in /Ûs spirit I endeavoured, to the best of my 
ability, to discharge the functions which he confided to my care. 
, l\ly heart's desire for the clergy of Ardfert and Aghadoe is, and 
shall ever be, that they may so promote the interests of our blessed 
l\Iaster's kingdom upon earth, as to be 'priests of God and of Christ: 
in his kingdom in heaven. In which fervent wish, I have the honour 
to be, 


, l\Iy deaf Reverend Brethren, 
, Your truly grateful and attached 
, Servant in Christ, 
'JAMES ,Yo FORSTER.' 
"" I have already noticed the fulness of Judge Jebb's faith in a special 
}>rovidence. Let me not, in a day when this truth is assailed by those 
who ought to be its defenders, lose my last 
pportunity of impressing it 
upon others, by the authority of an example like his. The folJowing 
is an extract from his private journal: . . 
'Oct. 3. ] 833. .. l\Iy horse fell with me to-day, but providentially 
I escaped quite unhurt; I say providentially, for I firmly believe in a 
particular Providence, and I am most thankful fOI' the many, many gracious 
interpositions of Almighty Goodness. 1\lay they produce good effects 
upon my conduct; above aU, a cheerful acquiescence in aU the dispens- 
ations of Divine \Visdom.' 
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he had experienced, throughout his college life, 
the greatest and 1110st constant kindness; and, 
though the opportunities of intercourse after- 
\vards \vere necessarily less frequent, their fi'iend- 
ship continued unabated to the last. To this 
friendship, the reader stands indebted for one of 
the earliest, and most interpsting portions of thp 
second yolLune ; 1\lrs. Beatty haying been one of 
his first and 1110st regular correspondents. 
Greatly as 
he enjoyed the 
ight of her old 
friend, she \vas deeply affected by the state in 
,vhich she found hin1: fronl nle, indeed, she 
kindly concealed her ill1pression ; but, to another 
friend, she expressed the conviction, that she 
should ne,-er see hinl lnore. During her yisit 
of t\yO days, the Bishop kept up ,vith difficulty, 
and ,vas unequal to continuous conversation. 
Still their lneeting ,vas cheering and gratifying 
to hiln in a high degree. 
"
hile thus low in body, his 111ind ,vas still 
itself; and ever secking food, for the good of 
others and for its o,vn. \,r e ,ycrc in the habit, 
after tinnily prayers, of reading the psahns fin" 
the day: he inl111cdiately expressed his ,vish that 
\VC should read thCl11 to 11 iJn; and providing 
hilnself \\,ith the 1xx version, and sevcral C0111- 
Inentators, he luade these lnorning readings an 
exercise, at once, of cri tici SIll, and of ùevotion. 
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I never knew hiln happier in himself: or in his 
observations on Scripture, than in these half 
hours bet\veen fiunily prayers and breakfast. 
The Feast of Saint l\lichael and An Angels 
(a church festival \vhich Bishop Jebb enjoyed in 
the spirit of a true catholic) fillling, this year, 
upon sunday, he ,vas desirous to elnploy the 
day in reading suited to it: accordingly, before 
\ve left hÌ1n to go to church, he reque
ted to 
have brought him t,vo books, viz. 'Jacobi Ode, 
Com1flentarius de Angelis,' and 'A Dl
.
cour.
e 
of Angel.r;, their J.Vature and Office, or .L1Iinistry.' 
And thus, in the spirit of Hooker, elnployed 
the day, in 'lneditating the nUlnber and nature 
of angels, and their blessed obedience and order, 
\vithout \vhich, peace could not be in heaven.' . . 
His sentÎ1nents upon the Ininistration of angelic 
intelligences on earth, are preserved in a critique 
on the lxx reading of Deuteronomy, xxxii. 43., 
addressed to hi
 friend Dr. Stopford, in October, 
1818. . . 'I aln ,veIl aware that the doctrine of 
guardian angels, is no\v C01111110nly scoffed at, 
as a rabbinical figlnent; and that Bishop Hors- 
ley has united the \veight of his unCOlnlnon 
genius and learning, \vith the levity of his 
unbridled :L:'lncy, to sweep this doctrine frol11 
the TItce of the church, and dissolve it into thin 
air. But, neither the extravagancies of the 
D D 4 
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rabbin
, the sneers of thp G erl11 an school, nor 
the parado
es of our ablest 1110dern prelate, call 
induce TIle to give up, ,vhat I deem scriptural 
truth.' Instead of gÎ\ 9 ing up, he fed continua1Jy 
1110re and luore upon this 1l10st cOlufortable 
scriptural truth, and upon its kindred verity the 
comn1union of saints; and, during the last six or 
seven years of his life, the collects for Saint 
l\Iichael and ..A.ll Angels, and for 
-\.ll Saints' day, 
,vere constantly used by I11e, at his bed
idc, ,vith 
other selections fi'Oll1 the Liturgy, as his favourite 
nightly prayers. 
About this tilne, he had SOlne correspondence 
,,,ith t,YO en1Ïnent I11eH, 1\11'. Basill\Iontagu, and 
1\11'. Sharon Turner, ,,,hich deeply interested 
hilu, and contributed, not a little, to brighten 
his setting sun. 
But his daily occupation ,vas, a ne\\ cdition 
of his Burnpt's Li\"cs, enriched .,,,ith further 
annotation
, and ,,,ith five hitherto unpublished 
letters, containing the Do,vager Countess of 
ltochester's account of the last cIa) s of her ðOll ; 
an account fuI1y cOllfinning the ,,-holc of Bishop 
Burnet's statclnellts, respecting his cOllversion. 
One of his additional notes, the lust he ever 
penned, ,vill speak his spirit of preparation, 
bettcr th:ln any ,yards of tHine. It is on thl
 
foll<Hvin o ' 1 )ass3(Tc in Burnet's character of 
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Archbishop Leighton:.. ,"Then I took notice 
to hiln, upon 111Y first seeing hinl, how ,yell he 
looked, he told lHe he ,vas very near his end, for 
all that; and his work and journey both ,vere 
no,v ahllost done;' a passage ,vhich the Bishop 
thus illustrates: . . ' A siulilar conviction Bishop 
Ran seenlS to have perpetually li,
ed under; and 
it is 
difying to Inark his anxiety, to the very 
last, to Ï1npress it vividly on others: . . 
, It hath pleased the providence of n1Y God,' 
says he, in one of his latest serlnons, 'so to con- 
trive it, that this day, this very Inorning, four- 
score years ago, I ,vas born into this \vorld. 
, A great tilne since,'. . ye are ready to say: and 
so, indeed, it 
eelns to you, that look at it for- 
,yard; but to lne, that look at it past, it seen1S 
so short, that it is gone like a tale that is told, 
or a drean1 by night, and looks like yesterday. 
, It can be no offence for lne to say, that 
111any of you, ,vho hear lne this day, are not 
like to see so lnany 
uns ,valk over your heads, 
as I have done. Yea, \\1 hat speak I of this? 
There is not one of us that can assure hilTIself 
of his continuance here one day. 'Ve are all 
tenants at ,vill; and for aught ,ve kno,v, 111ay be 
turned out of these clay cottages at an hour's 
,yarning. Oh, then, ,vhat should we do, but, as 
,vise farillers, who kno,v the till1e of their lease 
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is expIrIng and cannot be rene,ved, carefully 
and seasonably provide ourselves of a surer and 
1110re during tenure.'.. Bishop Hall. TTTorles, 
v. 582. 
Could there be, ,vhat there cannot, any doubt 
of the })erð'onal bearing and application ,vith 
,vhich these ,vord
 ,vere quoted by him, frOID 
one of his n10st favourite exalllI>les of life, there 
can be none respecting his intention, in Inaking 
the follo,ving quotation; ,vhich plainly antici- 
pates, and ',,"as, as will too soon be seen, litcralIy 
fhlfilled, in his 0"711 latter end: . . 
'Bishop Burnet, 
peaking of Tillotson's last 
il1ne
s, says, 'His distemper [a dead palsy] did 
so oppress him, that, though it appeared, by 
signs, and
other indications, that hi
 understand- 
ing re111ained long clear, yet hl' ,vas not able to 
express hilnself: so as to edify others. He 
ec]ned 
still serene and cahn: and, in bro]ten ,yords, he 
said, .lIe thanked God, he 1("([,\' qui t "ltltin,. and 
had nothing tllt
fl to do, !Jut to 'I 'ail fir the l.ill 
0/ heaven.' . . Ot"n Ti}}le.
, ii. 235. 


, Joy through my swimming eyes bhall break, 
And mean the thanks I cannot speak:. 
DODDRIDGE. 


<<- Ri
hop Jebb's edit. if Bishop Burnd't; Lu'es, 8"0. p. 515,; 12mo. 
p. 307. 1833. 
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In October, for about three weeks, he iln- 
proved apparently in health, and really in spirits. 
And, while his alnended looks re-assured his 
fi'iends, his placid checrfulne
s, flo,ving out once 
Inore ' in that s,veet, quiet, peculiar style' of con.. 
'
ersation, which 
Ir. IIook so well describes, 
alike instructed and delighted theln; and we 
reu1arked, that instead, as forlnerly, of becolning 
languid froln the exertion of speaking, he grew. 
Inore anilnated. It ,vas a light before death. 
His spirits having rallied, though not his 
strength, the desire to do good, 'by the only 
lneans no,v left hiln,' his pen, strongly teturned: 
he had found hilnself: indeed, unequal to under- 
take a continuous biographical ,vork; but his 
po,ver of illustrating and annotating usefully, 
,vas undilninished. He no,v resolved to cOlnply 
,vith the suggestion of his learned reviewer in 
the British Critic, (who proved to be a valued 
friend, the Rev. Edward Slnedley,) seconded 
by the urgent request of Bishop Doane, . . by 
editing Bishop Berkeley's ' l\linute Philosopher.' 
His last use, but one, of his pen, ,vas in a note 
to his publisher, Mr. Duncan, ,vritten on the 
1110rning of Novelnber 2., requesting to be pro- 
vided ,vith an interleaved copy of the first edition 
of that philosophical treatise. And he took 
pleasure, in having his 1110rning reading, and 
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this piece of busines
 dispatched, before the 
fiunily ,vere asselnbled to eight o'clock prayers. 
One of the last evenings he ,yas able to sit 
up, he saiJ, 'It is nearly eight o'cloch, and I "Till 
no,v go to bed.' Seeing 111e look di
appointed, as 
it ,vas desired by his Inedical attendants that he 
should keep up as luuch as possible, he added, 
'I have had a pain about 111Y heart the ,vhole 
day, and I feel quite ,vorn out \\Tith it.' This 
,vas the first intinlation ,ve had received of his 
suffel
ing. 
FroB1 that day Inay be dated the COlTIlnenCC- 
ment of his last decline. I
"or a fe\v Jays more 
there ,vas a struggle: but, on thursday, the 
fourteenth of Noveu1ber, the jaundice, ,vhich 
had re-appeared 501ne ,vecks IU'c\-ious, rose to the 
height; being his third attack \vithin the year. 
On the Inorlling of that day, he had been sit- 
ting, as usual, in his study chair,. one of his 
fitithful attendants, 'l'1Ilian1 II ughes, bcing in 
the rOOln, to hand hilll books. II e desired par- 
ticularly to have one brought hiln, ,,-hich, at 
first, could nut be found: the Bishop sent hiln 
back to the place ,vhere it ought to be, desiring 
hilTI to look Inore closely alTIOng thc fòlio bio- 
graphical dictionarics: he did so, and Ji
covcrcd 
it; on handing it to his In aster, the Bishop ex- 
pressed hilTIself much plcased: the book was, 
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'l\felllorials, and Characters, together with the 
Lives of divers eminent and ,vorthy Persons.' 
The incident is here Inentioned, because (as his 
attendant had the good taste, as well as good 
feeling, to apprize Ine after his departure:if: ,) it 
,vas the last book into \vhich he looked, and 
,vhich he tried to read: the effort was too 111uch 
for hiln; he felt it to be so; gave back the 
volu1l1e, and asked to be conveyed to bed on 
his little chair on "Theels, observing, 'I cannot 
sit up any longer.' As they proceeded to his 
1'00111, he said, "Villiatu, this fit will last for a 
fortnight, at least.' 
Upon Sir IIenry Halford's receiving intelli- 
gence of this relapse, he resluned his attendance 
,vith the anxiety of friendship: ahnost his first 
object no,v was, that the Bishop, notwithstand- 
ing his weakness and the weight of the attack, 
sholùd endeavour to sit up every day, though 
but for an hour. Always iInplicit, where his 
physician directed, he twice 111ade the prescribed 
exertion, but manifestly with painful effort. The 


.. Let me gratefully acknowledge this, among the many proofs of 
fidelity and attachment given, both to his honoured master and to me, by 
'Villiam Hughes, that to him I am indebted for possessing this volume, 
and recording the latest employment of my friend, to whom, beyond most 
of his contemporaries, will apply words cited by himself, . . what Arch- 
bishop Tillotson has said of Dr. Benjamin \Vhichcote, .. that' he was so 
wise, as to be willing to learn to tile last:' . . rl'Jpao-xQJv as"n 
'
aO"xof<-EvOf;. 
See Bishop Jebb's Burnet, 8vo. p. 315.; 12mo. p.301. 
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third tiulC, I think it ,vas, the attelnpt proved too 
llluch for hiln. The last tillle but one that he 
thus sat up, for an hour, in his chair in the 
library, on his faithful attendant, 1\lr. Sell, 
con1Ïng for hin1, to take hiul back to his bed- 
chalnber, he &
tid, 'It ,vill be a month before I 
ain better.' The last tilDe that he entered the 
library, and occupied that chair, he sat \vith us 
for about an hour. He ,yas very languid, and 
fell frequently asleep. Finding his strength 
unequal to lneet Sir II. IIalford's wish, he de- 
sired to have his little ,,-heel-chair brought for 
him: on its being brought ill, ,vhilc \vaiting for 
1\11'. Sell's return to convey hiln to his 1'00111, . . 
he leaned gently forward in his study-chair, as 
in the attelnpt to rise ti'oln it, or preparing to 
do so, . . \vhen, sinking a little bach., he looked 
to\vards n1e, and said, . . ' I do not think I shan 
get over this.' ,Vïth these ,vortls, rising, or 
rather pernlitting hilnself to be raised by us, he 
left his favouritc 1'00111, never to re-cnter that 
chair, ,vhence, for 1l10re than five years, he had 
edified thc church of Christ. Oll Iny con1Ïng 
to his bedside, the Bishop observed, in his 0" n 
cahn, thoughtful manncr, ' I do not think I shaH 
rise again frol11 this bed.' 
rrhese \vere the only allusions to his approach- 
ing departure, ,vhich he lnade to HIe; and they 
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,vere evidently 111ade the better to prepare US, 
in the gentlest way, for what he felt to be 
drawing near. Two 1110re intil11ations he gave 
afterwards, not to ll1e, but to the attached 
attendant before Inentioned, WhOl1l a good l:>ro- 
vidence had brought to Lilllcrick, to l11inistcr 
to hilll in his greatest need; and ,vhose inde- 
fatigable ,vatchfulness, s1-ill, and care, seconding 
those of his physicians, had, under Providence, 
preserved hÎ111, through nearly seven years of 
bodily ,veakness and decay. 
l\Iean,vhile, hi:s bed of sickness ,vas surrounded 
by every cOlufort and relief: that hUIDan Ineans 
could supply. And 1\lrs. Sell, ,vho had been for 
some tinle her husband's a
sistant in the charge 
of the Bishop's establisluuent, now proved equally 
valuable, having been long accustomed to the 
care of the sick, and approving herself peculiarly 
qualified to aid in nursing. 
The oppressive "
eight of the jaundice haying 
rendered hÏ111 unequal to give the desirable atten- 
tion, I ,vas no,v, for the fir:st tinle, obliged to 
discontinue reading prayers' at his bedside; a 
duty which it had been 111Y privilege to perf Of In 
nightly, frolD the tilDe of his great illness at 
Litnerick, in April, 1827. He sent lne ,vord of 
his inability to attend as he could wish; but I 
begged, not\vithstanding, to be told ,vhen he was 
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settled for the night, that I lnight, at least, ,vish 
hiIn good-night as usual. On the night of N 0- 
"elnber 15., accordingly, he kindly sent Ine 
notice, ,vhen he ,vas ready to C01l1pose hiInself 
to ::;leep. I ,vent to see hin1; and, after \ve had 
conycrsed for a fe,v Inolnents, the Bishop took 
IHY hand in his, clasped it closely, and with cahn 
enlphasis repeated, . . 'I ,vill lay tne do,vn in 
peace and take Il1Y rest, for it is thou, Lord, on]y 
that tnakest me to d\vell in safety I ' Adding, 
,vith an expression of countenance full of thc 
thanksgivings of the heart, and laying a strcss 
upon the ,vord marhed in italics,..' Goodness 
and mercy have followed me aU the days of my 
life.' . . 'These,' he proceeded, 'are the only 
prayers lain no,v equal to; but Inuch Inay be 
contain ed in a few ,vords: thi::, has been In y 
,va y.' 
Four days later, Novclnber 10:, ,vhen taking 
SOlne refi
esll1ncnt which was nc\v to hiln, ha,
ing 
found it iU1possible, for SOlllC days previously, to 
tah.p any thing, his spirit of thankfulness, thc 
habit of his ,vhole life, again nuu1Ïfestcd itself in 
,vords: . . 'I haYl' every cOlufort and luxury to 
support tne, in sickness, and old age. ,rhen I 
set out in life, I could not havc expected this. 
2000/. \\you]d have gone but little ,yay in pro- 
viding them. But Providence has been very 
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good to lne, in thus providing me ,vith all things 
req uired for Iny time of sickness and old age.' 
From the comll1encen1ent of his last illness to 
its termination, a period of seven weeks, it was 
observable at the time, and evident after the 
even t, that t,vo things lay particularly near his 
heart: the first, that his friends lnight be gently 
and gradually prepared for his ren10val hence; 
the second, that he might himself prepare to 
Ineet his God. 
I have lnentioned the intimations to mysel
 
early in his illness, that his departure 'vas at 
hand; towards its close, as I afterwards found, 
he gave t"ro warnings more to his attendant. 
His ,vords, on the first occasion, ,vere, 'I think 
nature is near its termination:' on the second, 
, I feel nature is giving way.' 
His other obj ect ,vas indicated by the desire, 
throughout this illness, (a ,vish sho,vn for the 
first time, in our fellowship of nearly one and 
t\venty years,) to be left much, or rather mostly, 
alone, . . the needful attendance of his dOlllestics 
excepted. His subordinate objects in this seclu- 
sion, I ,veIl know, were, to cOlnply with the '\vish 
of his physician *; to keep his spirit cahn; and 


"" Sir Henry Halford -had laid great stress, from the beginning of this 
attack, on the necessity of perfect quiet, and the avoidance of any need- 
less expenditure of his strength. 
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to spare, to the ut1110st of his power, the feelings 
of his fi
iends. His chief object, I equally ,vcU 
kno,v, ,vas, that, undisturbed even by the best 
affections of this \vorld, he (night hold secret 
C01TIlTIUnion \vith his God. Frolll the first, he 
had seemed not to invite our visits. But, ,vithin 
his last few days, whenever I ventured to his 
room, he gently motioned me away ,vith his 
hand. The impression made on me was, that, 
unless in ca:se of nece:s:sity, he felt it his wi:sdom 
to cease fr01TI converse, even ,vith the friends 
next his heart. Reflection, and intimate kno,v- 
ledge of his tnind, gave me this impre:ssion. 
'Vhat I after\vards learned confirmpd it. 
At the very time that, ,vith characteristic 
firlnness, he exercised this self-denial, he ,vas 
speaking often to his confidential attendant, with 
the most affectionate interest, nnmingled (such 
was lùs trust in Providence) with any painful 
solicitude, about the friends 'VhOlTI he loved. 
'Vhile thus desiring, ,vith the psahnist, to 
, COllllllune ,vith his own heart, and in his chan1.. 
ber, and bc still,' he lost not, for a ln0111cnt, his 
interest in the completion of his dying labours 
for the church. Unable hÌ1nself to write, or to 
raise his head even fi
Olll his pillow, he dictated 
tu l11e the fe,v lines ,vhich were lcft unfinished 
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in his latest publication; adopting or rejecting, 
,vith his ,vonted judgment, the suggestions which 
I submitted to hitn. 
A little circumstance ,vhich no,v occurred, 
claims to be preserved as one of the latest traits 
of his kindness of heart. A gentleman fi'om 
Litnerick, a candidate for ordination for the 
colonies, called about this time, to procure the 
Bishop's signature, as diocesan, to his papers, . . 
a form indispensable to procuring ordination. 
The Bishop was now so in, that I could not 
think of bringing business of any kind before 
him, and I told the applicant so. Presently 
after, being in his room, I ,vas led to mention 
what had passed, when he said, 'I am sorry he 
went away; I would have signed the papers.' 
I immediately followed and recalled the party; 
and bringing the Bishop pen and ink, he 
caused himself to be raised from the bed, and 
subscribed his signature: this act, was the last 
use which he Inade of his pen. 
On Saturday, November SO., he was visited 
by his friend Sir Robert Inglis, the only friend 
besides those in the house, 'VhOlll he saw in his 
last illness. The l
mo. edition of Burnet being 
now completed, he presented Sir Robert with a 
copy, with his own hand, and gave another to 
E E 2 
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Sir Henry Halford. He then instructed Ine to 
send copies, fi'oln hiIn, to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and the Bishop of London. And, 
at his special desire, on the foIlo,ving ,vednesday, 
December 4., I carried a copy to a friend, like 
hilnself 'sore "Tounded of the archers,' the Rev. 
Ed\vard Slnedley, of Dul\vich. These ,vere his 
latest to:kens of respect and interest. ....\nd T 
could read ill his eye, that to have had it in his 
po\ver to pay them, caused hiITI inward satis- 
faction. 
Though I could no longet officiate at his bed- 
side, owing to the extrenlC druwsine

 ,vhich 
oppressed hiIn, I never lost the opportunities, 
which, at my request, he kindly gave me, to learn 
the state of his pulse, and to have a last look at 
hitn every night. On the night of saturday, 
November so., the day of 
ir ltobert Inglis's 
call, on lny going to his bedside; he pressed IllY 
hand ,vith Inore than ordinary ,v
u'Inth; and, 
with a look of aninlation ,vhich ,ve had scldoln 
seen during this oppressive illne::;s, he said, as on 
a former night, . . ' I ,viIllay me do,vn in peace, 
and take Iny rest, for it i
 thou, I.Jord, only that 
Inakest Ine to d\vell in safcty.'..' That,' he 
continued, 'is 'Jny prayer nO\\T. I llCYCr uscd 
long prayers; hut il0'V, that is aU 1 can say, and 
it says every thing. And 110\V, good night! God 
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bless you, and God bless * * * * *, and God 
bless Sir Robert, and all our friends!' This 
,vas the last blessing ,vhich he gave us, and it 
,vas given in a tone of deep affection, vlÌth the 
solClllnity of one ,vho had no\v taken leave of 
earth. 
On sunday, being un,villing to leave him 
\vhile his state was thus anxious, I did not go to 
church; and elnployed Inyself in reading in his 
first volull1e of Serillons. I
"inding myself the 
benefit of this elnploYlnent, it occurred to me to 
try ,vhether he could still, as in former days, be 
revived, by allusion to religious subjects, which 
had particularly engaged his o\vn thoughts. Go- 
ing, accordingly, to his rOOI11, with the volul11e 
in 111Y hand, I, as it ,vere incidentally, introduced 
the Inention of how I had been engaged, and the 
c0111fort and edification \vhich I had found in 
reading one of Iny old friends. He was, at the 
tillle, at the lo,vest ebb of strength and spirits, 
but, as I spoke, his eye lighted up, his counte- 
nance becaille anÍ1nated, and he said, . . 'Perhaps 
I Inay yet be able to write lllore sermons * like 
those; and I can \vrite notes; they have been 


In August, at the Tl'quest of his friend Dr. Dea1tryof Clapham, 
be had re-composed a discourse, entitled' Prayer without Ceasing,' which 
"as published in the' Original Family Sf'rmons,' edited by the Com- 
mjttee pf the Soçicty for Promoting Chri.,tian 1{nowledge. 
E E 3 
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,veIl received; and it lnay please God to employ 
me still a little longer.' The lTIOmentary change 
(it ,vas but for a 1110111ent) relnil1ùed Ine of the 
conversation in 1819, at Abington, which issued 
in th
 production of 'Sacred Literature.' 
His state was no\v, indeed, 1110st precarious. 
For nearly six ,veeks, he had been bldlering fro1l1 
jaundice of the severest type: his appointed 
tÎ1ne, ,vhich through seyen years of boùily afHic- 
tion, he had \vaited for in hopp and patience, 
,vas COlne. It founù him' \vatching.' 
On the lllorning of saturday, DeCelTIber 7., at 
four o'c]ock, I ,vent gentJy into the room, having 
been disturbed by thc great storm on that night, 
,vhich had alarmed IDC in sleep ,vith the idea 
that he had been seized ,vith a fit of shiyering, a 
symptom for ,vhich 
ir IIenry had prepared me, 
and against which he had \varned the attendants 
to be especially upon their gliard... lIe lay 
asleep, ,vith a book open in his hand, and rai::;ed 
to the eye, as if he had been a,vake, and reading: 
but it ,vavcred in his hand froln sleep. A c;; I 
stood at the bed-foot, he 3\\"okc, and seeing 111C, 
asked cahnly, \vhat made IDC COlne to hÏ1n. I 
told hinl Iny apprehension, ii'onl ,vhich hc ilnnle- 
diately rc1ievcd tnc: obserying, 'I am going on 
,veIl.' 
In the lllolï1Ïng, ho\\"cver, there ,vas a change 
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for the ,vorse. In the early part of the night, 
before my visit, he had been yery restless, and 
great sickness, attended by a slight degree of 
,vandering, came on. The sickness now re- 
turned; and we sent off iUlmediately for Sir 
Henry Halford, who arrived about 12 o'clock. 
lIe ,vas very anxious about our friend's state; 
and expressed, again, those apprehensions as to 
his weakened constitution, anù the forlnidable 
character of the disease, ,vhich the event of the 
follo\ving l110nday realized. Still, however, he 
did not give up hope. * 
On l11onday, when Sir Henry was leaving the 
Bishop's 1'00111 he said to him, 'It is desirable that 
your Lordship should be kept perfèctly quiet. You 
\vill take nothing fro In your strength but ,vhat I 
take from you. And try to COlllpose yourself to 
sleep.' As he \vent out, the Bishop's last words 
( characteristic of his ,vhole l11ind and ]ife) were, . . 
, But you ,villlet l11e have IllY book?' His friend 
,varlllly assented; and his book relllained with 


:It- Still less did the Bishop: only !tis hope had already changed its 
ohject. In the words of his favourite verse from Hesiod, it might now 
be said of him, . . 
MouvtJ 
. aU'TOe, EXmç EV app71K'TOHn 
OfA-O'T' 
Ev
(;V EfA-'fA-VE ! 
or, in those of a higher authority, ineffably ncarer to his thougLts and 
heart,.. E
E
eXE70 ")lap 'TI1V 'TOU(; 3-EfA-EX'OU(; Exouo-av ?roX,v, h(; 7EX.v'711(; Ka, ð-I1,<A.'Y 
()Up")lO(; ó Geo(;.. (Heb. xi. 10.) 


E E 1: 
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him to the last. His restlesHness returne
l, and 
continued to increase through the day, until 
to,vards six o'clock, when nature began rapidly 
to sink. 
In sublnission to Sir Henry's latest instructions, 
that he should be kept perfectly quiet, I had not 
entered his rOOln that day. A little before six 
o'clock, his nephew, Mr. Richard Jebb of 
Lincoln's Inn (,vhose constant attention had 
been deeply grateful to hin1), I, and a third 
friend, had returned to the library, full of anxiety 
indeed, but stilJ not ,vithout hope. Thinking 
that we could not be more suitably elnployed, 
than in seeking support and cOlnfort froln the 
instructions of our suffering friend, I read aloud 
hi
 second serlnon on the Sabbath, and had just 
reached the ,vords, . . ' 'Ve shall See hilll face to 
face,' 
Then 1\;11". Sell sUl111uoned tHe out of the 
room, and, on my reaching the lobby, told me 
that he "ras sinking fhst. I flc,v to his bedside, 
and becalne instantly conscious that the end of 
, him ,vhom ".e loved' wa
 near. . . !{eturning in- 
stantJy to the ùra,ving-roorn, 
Ir. J ebb hurried 
to to,vn for 
ir IIenry Halford. This took place 
at just ten minutes after six. 
"Then I first reached hi
 bedside, and s
nv how 
it was, I instinctively repeated, as I knclt beside 
Iny dying fi.iend, hi" O"Tl1 fa\yourite ,'erse fi'Olll 
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the t\venty-third Psalm, 'Goodness and mercy 
have follo\ved me all the days of my life,' adding, 
,vhat his humility would never allow himself to 
add, 'and I \vill dwell in the house of the Lord 
for ever I' The Bishop, as I spoke these words, 
his eyes bent upwards, raised his remaining hand 
three tilDes to heaven, in the attitude of fervent 
prayer, but did not speak: . . the power of speech 
was gone. \Ve placed ourselves beside hitn, anù 
on taking his hand, he returned the pressure, 
and then put his hand more than once to his 
breast. 
During this tilne, I used, at intervals, the 
prayers of his venerable 1110ther the Church of 
England for the dying,.. prayers of \vhich he 
often said, in the ,vords and spirit of good George 
Herbert, . . that 'he knew none like theln.' And 
as, though unable to speak, or even to make signs, 
he showed consciousness almost to his last breath, 
so I believe he heard and joined in our prayers 
very nearly to the happy Inoillent, \vhen 'his 
spirit returned to God ,vho gave it.' The calm 
and deep devotion \vhich belonged to his cha- 
racter in health, and ,vhich cheered and blessed 
his long illness, "ras now Inost expressively 
,vritten in his countenance. The eyes, like the 
hand, being raised to heaven, until they becalne 
dil11lned by the approach of his release frol11 all 
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pain and sorro\y. To hilllself: indeed, peculiarly 
app1ies, ,vhat is recorded of Bishop l\Iorton, in 
the volullle ,vhich ,vas his last study on the eve 
of his illness, 'Even after his speech failed hiln, 
he signified, by his hand, his assent to \vhat ,\\ya:-, 
spoken to him, or prayed for hilll; and I doubt 
not but his devotion, as ,veIl as his understanding, 
continued as long as his breath, though neither 
his tongue, nor his hand, could at last express it.' 
It was as I stood at his feet, having just 
finished the prayers fi'Olll the 'Visitation of the 
Sick,' that he gave a slight cough. I exclaillled, 
, Lift up his head, he has something in the throat 
,vhich he may yet thro\v off: and ,ve shall have 
hilll still.' The friend ,vho supported his head 
instantly raised it. But that gentle cough ter- 
lllinated his sufferings, and his happy 
pirit en- 
tered into the joy of his Lord! 
rrhe moment his head ,vas laid. back on thp 
pillo\v, those ,vho supported him Haw, that the 
pains of dcath ,ve1'e for ever passed 
nYay. I 
asked, 'I-Ias he got rid of it?' and ".as ans,vered, 
, He is .
o happy now. 1\11'. Knox and he are 
,vith each other.' . . ' Thank God I' ,vas tIle only 
reply. And, for many lTIOlnents, those prescnt 
,vere lost in silent thankfulncss, for the peaceful 
passage ,vhich had been granted to our Father in 
Christ. He cxpired at t\venty minutes after 
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s,even, on the evening of monday, the ninth -of 
Decen1ber, 1888, in the fifty-ninth year of his 
age. 
From the lTIOl11ellt I first went to hilll, till all 
,vas over, his breathing ,vas more gentle, than it 
had often been when he has fallen asleep in his 
chair, and there ,vas no n10vement which indi- 
cated suffering of any kind. I t was, indeed, like 
falling asleell. 
"r e were led afterwards to remark, that, for 
the last seven years, he had been withdrawn 
from active life; for the last seven ,veeks, he 
had seen no one but ourselves; and, for the last 
seven days, he had been ,vith himself alone, · · 
yet not alone, for another now walked ,vith hiln, 
even 'THE So
 OF GOD!' 
Throughout his long and heavy affliction in 
the body, his spirit never fell, his faith never 
faultered, his cheerful resignation to the Divine 
,vill never forsook hinI, his confiding trust in 
God his Saviour never, for one mOlnent, failed. 
In meekness, gentleness, and childlike purity of 
heart and life, he walked, ',vith daily increasing 
strength and steadfastness, in his Divine Master's 
steps; and may, ,vith greatest truth, be num- 
bered amongst those servants of their Lord, which 
'iûl1o,v the I.Áamb whithersoever he goeth.' In 
his highest prosperity, he never ,vas exalted; 
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and in hiR heayiest affliction, he never ,vas cast 
do,yn. And he ,vas blessed accordingly, in life 
and in death: in a life, pure, virtuous, and holy, 
and a death, ca1tn, peaceful, and happy: 'He 
,vas cro,,"ned ,,"ith the silver cro\vn of age in his 
grey hairs, and no,v is cro,vned ,vith the golden 
cro,vn of imlnortality.' * 
I would conclude in the ,yords of Archbishop 
Tillotson, in his character of another bright light 
of the church of England, Dr. Bcnjalnin "Thich- 
cote: . . ' Since God hath thought good to de- 
1) rive us of hitn, let his virtues live in our nle- 
lnory, and his exalnple in our lives; let us 
endeavour to be what hc ""as, and "re shaH one 
day be ,,"hat he no"r is, of blessed 111eulory 011 
earth, and happy for ever in hcayen ! ' 


On 111 on day, Dccclnber 10., at scycn o'clock 
in the' 11l0rning, his l110rtal relnains ,verp laid in 
St. 1)
nl1's Churchyard, Clapham, be
ide those of 
fi'icnds"rh0111 he had honourcd and lo,"cd, and con- 
ccrning ,vholn he had often said, 'Sit mea anilna 


. If Jr/litifU()/C'S rlwraclt.rrf Rislwpllall, ('[p. Jft']Jwrial..i if Eminent Persrm.$, 
p. 63. 
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CU111 istis !' Conforinably ,vith his o\vn feelings, 
the funeral ,vas strictly private; being attended 
only by Inen1bers of his family, and a fe,v chosen 
friends, ,vho particularly desired to be present. 
Had the day been Inade known, Inany attached 
friends, whose naines will be read among the 
subscribers to his Inol1ument, would have equally 
desired to pay this last tribute. His brother (,vho 
arrived from Ireland the thursday after his death), 
,vith three of his sons, the Rev. T. H. Horne, 
1\11'. Haviland Burke, 1\11'. Cochrane, Mr. Chap- 
tnan, nlyself: and the members of his household, 
,vere 1110urners. The pall was borne by Sir 
R. H. Inglis, Bart., the Rev. C. A. Ogilvie, 
1\11'. Dudley 1\1. Perceval, and Messrs. Henry, 
'Vats on, and Charles Thornton. The funeral 
service was read by the Rev. \Villiam Dealtry, 
D. D., with a depth of feeling becoming the 
solemn occasion; feeling, afterwards Inore fully 
expressed by this valued friend, in a sern10n 
preached in Clapham church on the following 
ne\v-year's eve; in \vhich the preacher closed 
his revie\v of the list of mortality in the expiring 
year, with tributes beC0111ing him to pay, and 
theln to receive, to the memories of l\fr. 'Vilber- 
force, 1\lrs. Hannah More, and Bishop Jebh. 




LAST WILL AND TESTAl\iENT 


OF 


BISHOP JEBB. 



, If you shaH curiously inquire what this good man left in his legacy 
at his death, I must needs answer, that giving all in his lifetime, as he 
owed nothing but love, so he lcft nothing when he died. The poor \\as 
his lwir, and he was the administrator of his own goods, or to use J)is 
own expression in one of his last dedications, that he had little else to 
leave his executors but his papers only.' Cilaracter of Dr. Tlwmas Jackson, 
by Ed. Vaugltan. 


'II mourut dans les plus grands scntimens de piété, et, comme il 
avait vécu J sans argent, et sans dettes.' Vie de ...lIassilloll. 
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I, JOHN J EBB, D. D., by Divine permission Lord 
Bishop of Linlerick, Ardfert and Aghadoe, 
though infirm in body, being, tllallk God, per- 
fectl y sound and collected in mind, and feeling 
that I may be called hence at any Inoment, do 
think it Iny duty to make my last 'ViII and Tes- 
talnent; and, \vithout any reservation, I accord- 
ingly declare this to be my said last 'Vill and 
Testanlent. 


In the first place, and according to the good 
old, but, I fear, at present much neglected 
custom of nlY Í:1.thers, I COlnlnend the whole of 
myself; Body, Soul, and Spirit, to the merciful 
keeping of Iny good Creator; with an humble 
reliance, not,vithstanding my Inanifolù sins and 
illfirlnities, upon the only medi
tion of our Divine 
Redeemer, and the everlasting fellu\vship of the 
Holy Spirit. 


I give and bequeath all my printed books and 
manuscripts, with the reservation hereinafter 
stated, to Iny dear nephew and chaplain, the Rev. 
VOL. I. F F 
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John J ebb, A. B., trusting that he ,vill preserve 
this deposit as the COlllnlCnCelllent of a fillllily 
library; that, by Divine as
istance, he ,villlnain- 
tain the literary character of the J ebbs; and, 
"That is of far greater ilnportance, that he ,yill 
prove hill1self a good man, and a filithfullninister 
of God's ,vord. 


I give and bequeath also to the said John Jebh, 
IllY two silver medals of the Historical Society; 
also Iny gold watch and chain, ,vith the 
eal on 
which my episcopal and falni]r 3rlns are en- 
graven; as also the seal and ring, on each of 
,vIJich there is a ll1itre engraven, ,vith the J ebb 
crest on the seal, and my cipher on the ring. 


I give and bequeath to my dear friend and 
chaplain, the Rev. Charles Forster, B. D., his 
o"Tn kind gift, the gold knee buckles once 'VOfll 
by his late R. H. the Duke of Y or"k.; also the 
large seal of J{erry Diamond, ,vithout any en- 
graving, ,vhich is usually appcndrd to IllY watch; 
also the silver gilt COl1l111Union cup, patten, and 
knife, \vhich I received fr01n his late cÀcellent 
Iuother; also IHY pebble sleeve buttons, brooch, 
and pebble ring; all ,vhich I receiyed froln hiln 
and his fiulli]y : also the slllal] ivory paper folder, 
,vith a n1Ïtre and IUY cipher enbrrayen thereon, 
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which I am cOlnillonly in the habit of using; 
together ,yith IllY tortoise-shell and silver pen- 
holder; and also any t"ro hundred volulnes \vhich 
he Illay chuse fioill aillong my books, and which I 
request he ,vill so chuse ; also 1001. 
terling, to be 
paid hÎ1n as soon a
 possible after III y decease. 


All the residue of IllY property whatsoever, I 
give, devise, and bequeath, to the Honourable 
Richard J ebb, second Justice of his l\Iajesty's 
Court of King's Bench in Ireland, or, in case of 
his death, to his son the Rev. John J ebb? parti- 
cularly requesting, that the said Richard J ebb, 
or his surviving son, as it lllay be, shaH, after 
paying my just debts, and giving lneillorials to be 
specified in this 'will to certain persons hereinafter 
Inentioned, apply the entire property reinaining, 
in such lnanner as to hitn or them shall appear 
IllOst desirable, for the benefit of my dear nieces, 
the children of the late Reverend Joseph MCCor_ 
lllick and Elizabeth his "Tife, Iny lalnented 
sister. 


It is my request, that my residuary legatee 
may and shall, at discretion, give lneillorials of 
IllY regard and affection to lllY dear sister 
Deborah J ebb, to each and every of the children 
of the said Honourable Richard Jebb, to lUY dear 
F J! 2 
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sister l\Iaria Heyland, her husband Ro,vley 
Heyland, Esq., to each and every of their children, 
and to the surviving lnale children of the late 
Joseph l\IcCoflnick and Elizabeth his ,vife. 


It is further 111Y request, that, over and above 
their just ,vages, lny residuary legatee ll1ay give 
to each servant ,vho shall be in lny elnploYlnent 
at the time of my death, a suitable lnelnorial; 
but particularly, if he shall then be living and in 
my elnploYlnent, to lny faithful and valued do- 
l11estic, 
rr. Janles Sell, al] lny clothes, body- 
linen, gowns, cassocks, and robes, together "Tith 
a gratuity in lnoney of fifty pounds sterling. 


I also earnestly desire, that lny dear brother, 
Judge Jebh, to ,vholn, under Providence, laIn 
indebted for every thing I possess, "Till be pleased 
to appropriate to himself: and to preserve in 
memory of ll1e, whatever slight lnelnorial he 111ay 
think lnost suitable. lIe ,veIl kno,vs I anl poor 
in this ,vorld's goods; hut had I the ,vealth of 
worlds, it ,voldd be utterly in
ufficient, by any 
distribution of it, to indicate lny loye to\vards 
him. 


J appoint the Ilonourable Richard J ebb, the 
Rev. John Jebb, A. B., and the Itev. Charles 
Forster, B. D., executors of this my ,vine 
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Dated this sixth day of February, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
t\venty-nine. 
(Signed) JOHN LIl\1ERICK, 
ARDFERT AND AGHADOE. 


Signed, sealed, published, and clec1ared by the 
said Right Reverend John Jebb, D.D. Lord 
Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert and Aghadoe, as 
and for his last will and testament, in our pre.
 
sence, who by his desire, and in his presence, 
have attested the same, 


(Signed) 


H. S. THORNTON, of Birchin Lane, 
London, banker. 
JOHN LABOVCHERE, of Birchin Lane, 
London, banker. 
RICHARD CRANNIS, servant to the 
Lord Bishop of Limerick. 


F F .3 
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By the kindness of Sir H. Halford, I have been 
fhvonred "ith the follo\\'ing statelnent of Bishop 
J ebb's case, eXplaining the originating cause of 
his long sufferings, and eyentually of his death. 


I Curzon Street, l\Iarch 11. 1836. 


, 1\1 Y DEAR SIR, 
, I BECAl\IE acquainted ,vith the Bishop of Lime- 
rick, ,vhose Inemory I cherish with sincere respect 
and affection, in the year 182-1. lIe ,vas then 
suffering a severe attack of bile; but there ,yas 
no evidence, at that tÏ1ne, of its having concreted 
into a gall stone. SOllIe years aftcr\vards, ho"r_ 
ever, he complained of pain in the seat of the 
gall duct, and had every sYlnpt0111 of the jaun- 
dice; and of this cOlllplaint, after hayiHg sustained 
repeated attacks, in the course of the last five 
years of his life, at length he died. On e
- 
anlination, after death, t\yO round gall stones 
"rcre found in the gaB bladder, and a third, of a 
sharp angular shape, in the pa
sage, ,vhich had 
in its course ruptured the duct. 
'In the year 1827 the Bishop suflered a paralytic 
stroke, and lost the u
e of his right side, ,yhich 
he never r
covered. rrhe effusion of fluid into 
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the brain, the common cause of a paralytic stroke, 
did not, however, affect his faculties. They con- 
tinued, in their full vigour, until the last few 
hours of his life; and he had so learnt to govern 
hilllself at an early age, that this disease, peculi- 
arly prone to affect the tenlper and spirits of 
those "\vho have not learned to controul theln- 
selves, was never accolnpanied, in the good 
Bishop's instance, ,vith an irritability of mind, 
,vith dej ection, or with the slightest impatience 
under suffering. 
'In your memoirs of this excellent Bishop, I 
aI11 sure you ,vill have attempted to do justice to 
his piety, to his generous principles, and to his 
extensive and profound kno,vledge. His ex- 
alnple is a rich inheritance to all who knew hÎ1n. 
Happy are they ,vho tread correctly in the steps 
of this righteous Inan. 
, I an1 al\vays, my dear Sir, yours, 
, with great regard, 
, HENRY HALFORD.' 


F F 4. 
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SHORTL y after the funeral, a ll1ural mOl1Ulnent 
and 11lcdallion, executed by E. H. Baily, E
q., ,vas 
erected in the church ofClaphaln, "Tith the follo,y.. 
ing inscription frOlTI the pen of his brother : . . 


The Remains of 
JOHN JEBB, 
The learned, the wise, the good 
BISHOP OF LIMERICK, 
Are deposited in the tomb of the 
THORNTONS, 
By permission of a family 
To which he was united 
By a bond of no common friendship. 
He died the 9th Dec. l\IDCCCXXXIII. 
In the 59th year of his age. 
The last memorial of his brother's Jove. 


Not, ho\veyer, the last: happily that brother 
survived long enough to trace his character \vith 
a fidelity and beauty, ,vhich sho,vs "That Inight 
haye been expC'cted, had the duty deYol,
ed on 
hiln to be the ,vriter of his Life. The follo\ying 
sketch, in a letter to his second son, l\Ir. Richard 
J ebb, ,vritten in February, 1831" \vhile it grati- 
fies nle by an independcnt agrcclncnt in plan, 
leaves Ine only too conscious of the inferiority 
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uf the hands into which the duty and responsi- 
bility have fallen : . . 
'The Bishop's Life admits of three great divi- 
sions, his childhood and youth; the period from 
entering the church till he becomes a bishop; 
and the period fro111 thence till his death. The 
first I think should occupy but a few pages; . . 
the second and third abound in circuillstances 
lllOst honourable to his character, intellectual and 
llloral; his studies, his intercourse ,vith his 
Bishop, his parish, peaceful and happy in a sur- 
rounding region of vice and turbulence; his 
beautiful works, conceived and matured in the 
deep seclusion of a mountainous region, not 
unlike the habitation of that s\veet poet Spenser, 
to ,vhOln in his Inild spirit, unvexed by the 
storms amidst which he lived, he bore no small 
resemblance; his uns,verving integrity in the 
adlninistration of his diocese; his firmness, never 
for a lllOll1ent degenerating into austerity; his 
unostentatious charities; his political purity and 
firlnness, equally removed from factious interfer- 
ence, and frOln selfish acquiescence; his cheerful 
endurance of bodily suffering, his unrelnitting 
elnployment of his mind, in works such as befitted 
his vocation, and were cOllllnensurate with his 
reu1aining strength; .. these are the topics, which, 
if the task belonged to me,' [and who that reads 
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such a pa
sage a
 this, can fail to ,vish for more 
froln such a pen?] 'I should endeavour to handle.' 


A few weeks before his o,vn death, Judge J ebb 
thus further expresses himsel
 in a letter ad- 
dressed to mysel
 after perusing the Bishop's 
published Correspondence ,vith 1\11". Knox. 


, Rosstrevor, July S. lSS4. 
'THE uniting my name ,vith Iny brother's in 
these volumes, which will long survive any other 
remen1brance of me, is an obligation ,vhich I 
deeply feel. The very depth of this feeling may 
account to you for my delay as to the dedication; 
and, when the books arrived, I ,vas desirous of 
first reading a little, in order to giye you an early 
impression in all its freshness. I was insensibly 
led on froln letter to letter, and froln day to day, 
and was then obliged to pause a little, before I 
could \vrite rational1y or coherently. l\Iy judg- 
111ellt nlust be too strongly biassed to be considered 
any criterion of the merits of the Correspondence, 
but it infinitely exceeds my expectation, and eyen 
Iny hope, in ilnportance as ,veIl as interest. The 
character stands out in the earliest letters, and 
continues unchanged in the most Ï1nportant 
features. You may remeJnbcr my saying, that 
docility ,vas one of his earliest characteristics. 
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Is it not so in the early letters? and does it not 
continue, so far as is consistent with the advance 
of such a Inind? Humility, can dour, with an 
independence of judgment, built on the inflexible 
love of truth, . . these seem to me to be the pre- 
dOlninant features. With all his veneration for 
Mr. Knox, and just deference for his experience 
and learning, even in their earliest intercourse, 
an agreelnent in opinion is always preceded by 
thoughtful consideration. 'Vhile dissent is never 
hazarded but on strong grounds, it is always 
illtÍ1nated with diffidence, but never relinquished 
but on conviction. 
, But to look at this intercourse in another point 
of view . . ,vhat was personal to each . . the im.. 
proven1ent of their own hearts; Can we read a 
letter without a conviction of the benefit derived 
by each from this intercourse of thought? Can 
we estimate the effects of two such minds, so 
vigorous, so full, so deeply imbued with a piety, 
warm, vivid, rational? Must we not consider 
that it mainly contributed to the perfecting their 
characters, not only to their enjoYlnent, as 've 
know it did, here below, but to their preparation, 
for what we may humbly trust, they are now 
enjoying above?' 
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THE loss of such a man, could not fail to be 
\\Tidely and deeply felt. The tributes to his Ine- 
Inory, fi.oln 'the ,vise, the learned, and the good,' 
in the possession of the present ,vriter, ,vould, if 
made kno\vn, themselves be a 111011Un1ent. T,vo 
of these tributes, it is nlY privilege to insert ,vith 
their nalnes, by pern1Ïssion of the distinguished 
writers. 
The first, fi.oln the pen of the Rev. Hugh 
J allies Rose, appeared originally in the British 
l\Iagazine for January, 1834. 
, The death of the Bishop of Limerick cannot 
be passed over in silence; yet nothing can be 

aid ,vhich ,vill do justice to hiln, or to the feel- 
ings of those ,vho knew and loved hiln. The 
lofty, uncolnproll1ising, unswerving integrity, 
'v hich never trifled ,vith principle in the veriest 
trifle; the noble disregard of every rule but the 
rule of right; the generous di::;daill of every 
thing like 111canness, in the guise of prudence; the 
free expenditure of money (looked on only as a 
means of doing good) on every thing ,vhich 
became a man, a gentleman, and a christian 
bishop; the holiness of the life, the affectionate 
kindne::;s of the heart, its "TarIn, earnest, true 
piety, its thorough devotion to the cause of 
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Christ's church, . . who can tell these things, as 
they ought to be told? These, however, were 
things which belonged to his whole life... 
Graces of another character adorned that part of 
it, ,vhich might seem, to a common observer, to 
be clouded and melancholy. Happy, indeed, 
may they account themselves, who had the pri- 
vilege of seeing ho\v such a Christian can suffer. 
For six or seven years, under a paralytic affec- 
tion so severe, as to deprive hilll nearly of the 
use of one side, no one approached hilll, who 
did not find him, not uncomplaining and pa- 
tient merely, but cheerful, industrious, active 
for himself and others, never without a pen or a 
book in his hand, and so speaking, that you 
might fancy that the confinelnent and the em- 
ployments to \vhich his affliction condemned 
him, were the natural and happy choice of his 
own free will. 'Vho besides hÏ1n, under such 
affliction, ,vould have taught himself: not only 
to write in the most exquisite and beautiful 
manner ,vith the left hand, but to publish several 
volumes of his own, expressly for the service of 
the Gospel, and, never 
low at the call of 
friendship or distress, to correct the manuscripts 
of friends, and to write the memoir, and publish 
the works, of a deceased friend, for the benefit 
of his finnily? It ,vas a picture so peculiar, so 
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beautiflll, SO imprcs
ive, that none who had the 
happiness of conversing ,vith hin1 for the last 
three or four years, will eyer lose their relnelTI- 
brance of it, or their admiration and wonder at 
the man. For him, none can lTIOnrn. The 
righteous is taken fi.om present evil, .tud frotu 
evil to come. His ,vhole life had been a pre- 
paration for eternity. Happy is he that the 
struggle is over, and the v{arfare accomplished; 
the body released frolll suffering, and the pa- 
tient, holy, heavenly spirit, in that haven 1\ y here 
it ,,
ould be.' 
The second testimony COUles fi.onl one, who, 
had his lot (to our irreparable loss) been cast in 
those earlier times, ,yould have adorned the best 
ages of those illustrious fathers of the church, 
whose relics he has elnbalmed, . . the venerable 
Dr. Martin Joseph Routh. 


, l\Iagdalen College, Oxford, Dec. 1853. 
'DEAR AND REVEREND SIn, 
'I PERUSED ".ith mingled feelings of regret and 
veneration, the account you give of the last 
mOlnents of the excellent Bishop of Limerick. 
God granted hiln Inany COl1solation
 in those 
Inoments; and he is gone to a place, "There, 
in the language of Bishop Bull, there i;:) no- 
thing but joy, and still luorc joy cÀ}Jectcd. 
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That I had a place in his esteem, gives me, 
although conscious of my unworthine
s, the 
sincerest pleasure, and "\vill be a source of gra- 
tification to Ine during the short remainder of 
my life. You have sustained the heavy and 
heart-breaking loss of your best friend, but God 
,vill make it up to you. . . But the church's loss 
in this pious, learned, alniable, and conscientious 
prelate, "Till be long and severely felt, especially 
in these times of difficulty and danger. 
, That God may 'preserve you and yours is 
and will be the prayer of; 
, Dear Sir, 
, Your obliged and faithful servant, 
, M. J. ROUTH.' 


THE Inemorial erected in Clapham church by 
fraternal affection, was soon followed by the ge- 
neral call for a monument, in his own Cathedral 
at Limerick, expressive of. the public feeling. 
This appeal originated ,vith a private clergyman 
of Ardfert, the Rev. Robert Conway Hurly, 
and found an answer in the hearts of the Bishop 
and clergy of the united dioceses. The idea 
,vas no sooner suggested, than it ,vas carried 
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into effect. And the resolutions entered into 
at Limerick, for the erection of a monun1ent31 
statue in memory of BISHOP JEBB, ,vere re- 
sponded to in England, and by In embers of the 
episcopa
 church in America, with a promp- 
titude and cordiality, which sho,ved, that ,vhat 
was necessary for the object, ,vould be most 
freely and ,viJlingly supplied. To procure sub- 
scriptions, it only required that the intention 
should be made kno,vn; upwards of twel\
e 
hundred pounds ,vere rapidly contributed; and 
had much more been required, much lnorc 
might, with equal facility, have been had. Se- 
veral of the larger contributors, indeed, offered 
to double or treble their sub
criptions; and the 
amount ,vas lÌ1nited only by the Inodcst e
tilnate 
of the artist, unanÏ1nously chosen to execute the 
statue, E. II. Baily, Esq. R. A., ,vho had pre- 
viously executed, lTIOst succes
fully, the tablet 
and 111edallion for Claphaln church. 
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At a Meeting held at the Palace, Limerick, on 
the 5th day of July, 1834, for the purpose 
of considering the best lneans of perpetu- 
ating the memory of the late Bishop J ebb, 
The HOll. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Limerick having been called to the chair, the 
following re
olutions were agreed to :- 
RESOLVED, That it is the ,vish of many persons, 
resident within the United Diocese of Limerick, 
Ardfert and Aghadoe, to mark, by some public 
and lasting Inelnorial, their respect for the late 
lalnented Bishop J ebb, who, by his learning, 
piety, and virtues, conferred lasting benefits not 
merely on this portion of the realm, but on the 
universal Church of Christ. 
RESOLVED, That a committee beno,vappointed, 
with liberty to add to their number, whose duty 
it shall be to promote the erection of a monu- 
lnental statue of the late Bishop, in the Cathedral 
of Lilnerick, by inviting the co-operation of all 
the friends of religion and literature throughout 
the United Kingdom. 
RESOLVED, That the following committee be 
appointed, five to he a quoruln :- 
The Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF 
LE\IERICK. 
The very Rev. the DEAN OF LIMERICK. 


'.01-. I. 


GG 
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Sir AUBREY DE '"T ERE , Bart. 
Colonel HE
RY O'DO
NELL, C.B. 
The Venerable the ARCHDEACON OF AGHADOE. 
Alderman DENIS F. G. l\lAHON'v. 
J A:\IES F. CARROLL, l\I.D. 
JOHN S. THWAITES, Esq. 
The Rev. R. CONWAY HURLY, Surrogate of Ardfert. 
The Rev. THO
IAS G. 'VILLIS, LL.D. 
The Rev. ARTHUR B. ROWAN. 
Captain GARRET H. FITZ-GERALD. 
Rev. GODFREY l\fASSY. 
JAMES M'l\fAHON, Esq. 
Rev. HENRY H. ROSE. 
RICHARD FRANKLIX, Esq. 


RESOLVED, That the Rev. Charles Forster,B.D., 
late DOlnestic Chaplain to Bishop J ebb, be re- 
quested to take such 
teps in England as Inay to 
him seeln proper, to prolnote the object of this 
meeting. 
REsoL VED, That James 1\1 'l\lahon, Esq., be 
requested to act as Secretary and -Treasurer, to 
solicit subscriptions, and to circulate these reso- 
lutions. 


ED:\IOND LE\lERICK, ChairlTIan. 
The Lord Bishop of LilTIerick having left the 
chair, and Colonel IIenry 0' DOllnl\ll being 
called thereto-. 
RESOL VED, 1"hat the thanks of this Ineetil1g be, 
and are hereby given, to the Lord Bishop of 
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Limerick, for his dignified conduct in the chair, 
and for having declared his intention to afford 
the aid of his exalnple and influence. 
H. O'DONNELL, ChairUlan. 


IRISH SUBSCRIBERS. 


fHE HON. AND RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF 
LIMERICK. 


The very Rev. Arthur Pres- 
ton, Dean. 
The very Rev. G. Holnles, 
Dean of Ardfert. 
The Ven. Archdeacon Fors- 
ter, LL.D. 
Rev .l\IichaeJ De Courcy,D.D. 
Rev. T. G, \Yillis, LL.D. 
Rev. T. Quinn. 
Rev. John J ebb. 
Rev. R. Conway Hurly. 
Rev. H. H. Rose. 
Rev. A. J. Preston, jun. 
Rev. A. McIntosh. 
Rev. Barry Denny. 
Rev. E. lVI. Denny.. 
Rev. A. Denny. 
Rev. H. Denny. 
Rev. J. G. Day. 
Rev. R. PluIDl11er. 
Rev. J. P. Chute. 
Rev. F. A. Chute. 
Rev. G. Massy. 
Rev. E. Geratty. 


Rev. R. L. Tyner. 
Rev. G. Hickson. 
Rev. E. Nashe. 
Rev. J. l\Iurphy. 
Rev. J. l\lorgan. 
Rev. H. Bevan. 
Rev. R. Dickson. 
Rev. T. E. Heffennan. 
Rev. R. Hickson. 
Rev. A. B. Rowan. 
Rev. R. Knox. 
Rev. E. F. Conyers. 
Rev. R. Fitzgerald. 
Rev. B. Herbert. 
Rev. E. Herbert. 
Rev. F. Langford. 
Rev. A. Herbert. 
Rev. E. Thomas. 
Rev. T. Willis. 
Rev. R. l\Ioore. 
Rev. T. F. G. Plummeï.. 
Rev. A. Gore. 
Rev. D. Massy. 
Rev. G. Studdert. 
G G 
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Rev. R. Hewson. 
Rev. T. 'Vestropp. 
Rev. F. C. Sandes. 
Rev. J. Kerin. 
Rev. S. lVIatthews. 
Rev. G. G. Gubbins. 
Rev. W. Godfrey. 
Rev. F. l\lorrison. 
Rev. J. C. Creed. 
Rev. C. P. Thomas. 
Rev. J. Gabbett. 
Rev. Thos. Goodman. 
Rev. John Goodman. 
Rev. R. Swindall. 
Rev. J. Griffiths. 
Rev. J. O'Donohue. 


The Ven. J. Torrens, Arch- 
deacon of Dublin. 
Rev. C. R. Elrington, D. D. 
Reg. Prof. T.C.D. 
Rev. Dr. Wall, S.F. T.C.D. 
Rev. G. Madder, LL.D. 
Rev. Joseph McCormick. 
Rev. H. L. Baker. 
Rev. J. Davis. 
Rev. Thos. Jebb. 


The Right Hon. Lord Chief 
Justice Bushe. 
The Right Hon. F. Black- 
burn. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Tor- 
rens. 
The (late) Hon. l\lr. Justice 
J ebb. 
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Sir Aubrey De Vere, Bart. 
Sir J ohn Godfrey, Bart. 
A. Hami1ton, Esq. LL.D. 
Vicar Gen. of A rdfert. 
Co]. H. O'Donnel, C.B. 
Alderman D. F. G. Mahony. 
John Brown, Esq. 
J. F. Carrol, M.D. 
J. S. Thwaites, Esq. 
James l\tl c Mahon, Esq. 
Capt. G. H. Fitzgerald. 
R. Franklin, Esq. 
W. Smyth, Esq. 
J. Pain, Esq. 
R. Blennerhasset, Esq. 
J. Rur1y, Esq. 
G. Purden, Esq. 
H. Maunse]], Esq. 
J. J. Hickson, Esq. 
D. O'Grady, Esq. 
G. B. Hickson, Esq. 
1\1. Barrington, Esq. 
D. Barrington, Esq. 
The Proprie.tors of the Lime- 
rick Chronicle. 
The (late) Dr. Joseph Clarke, 
l\1.D. 
M. B. Rutherfoord, Esq. 
W. P. Ruxton, Esq. 
R. Carmichael, Esq. 
R. Heyland, Esq. 
Miss J ebb. 
Rt. Jebb, Esq. 
W. Bourne, Esq. 
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ENGLISH SUBSCRIBERS. 


HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


The Rt. Hon. and Rt. Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don. 
The (late) Rt. Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Durham. 
The Rt. Rev. the Lord Bi- 
shop of Winchester. 
The Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of Lincoln. 
The Marchioness of \Vest- 
minster. 
The Countess of 1\10rton. 
Earl of Jermyn. 
Viscount Sidmouth. 
Viscount Sandon. 
Lord Lilford. 
Lord Arden. 
Lord Bexley. 
Lord Stanley. 
The Rt. Hon. T. Spring Rice, 
Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. 
Hon. Mr. Justice Sir J. A. 
Park. 
Sir H. Halford, Bart. G.C.H. 
The Very Rev. T. Rennen, 
D.D., Dean of Winchester. 
The Very Rev.J.Wood,D.D., 
Mast. St. John's, Cam- 
bridge. 


Rev. M. J. Routh,:D.D., Pres. 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Rev. Chr. ,V ordsworth, D.D., 
Mast. Trinity CoI1ege, Cam- 
bridge. 
Rev. W. Webb, D.D., 1\last. 
Clare HaJJ, Calnbridge. 
The Ven. Archdeacon Thorpe. 
The Yen. Archdeacon Bay- 
ley. 
Rev. C. A. Ogilvie. 
Rev. H. J. Rose. 
Rev. W. Vaux. 
Rev. H. H. Norris. 
Rev. A. J. Carrighan. 
Rev. J. J. Hornby. 
Rev. W. F. Hook. 
Rev. T. H. Horne. 
Rev. Vaughan Thomas. 
Rev. W. Coghlan. 
Rev. J. Ga yfere. 
Rev. W. Gray. 
Rev. W. Evans, Tut. Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 
Rev. W. Palmer. 
Rev. R. J. Wilberforce. 
Rev. J. Miller. 
Rev. Dr. Donne. 
Rev. - Donne. 
Rev. C. Forster. 


G G 8 
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l\lrs. Beatty. 
l\Irs. P. Latouche. 
l\1iss Hornby. 
l\Irs. Hook. 

1iss Farquahar. 
'r. H. Burke, Esq. 
l\Irs. T. H. Burke. 
::\Iiss Wilson. 
Thos. 'Vilson, Esq. 
l\Irs. W. l\tliIes. 
Josh. Jebb, Esq. 
T. Stock, Esq. 
lVlrs. Butterworth. 
J. H. Butterworth, Esq. 


R. A. Dundas, Esq. 
Joshua Watson, Esq. 
J. Duncan, Esq. 
J. S. Harford, Esq. 
A. G. H. Battersby, Esq. 
H. Hawkins, Esq. 
A. Spottiswoode, Esq. 
J. Cochran, Esq. 
H. S. Thornton, Esq. 
)Iortlock and Sons. 
J. Pri tchard, Esq. 
R. G. Jebb, Esq. 
Richard Jebb, Esq. 


Al\lERICAN SUBSCRIBERS. 


THE RIGHT REV. 'V. \VHITE, D.D., BISHOP OJ! 
PENNSYL VANIA, Pres. House of Bishops. 


The Rt. Rev. G. W. Doane, 
D.D., Bishop of New Jer- 
sey. 
Rev. Thos. \V. Cort, D.D., 
Pres. Transylvania Univer- 
sity. 
Rev. C. Burroughs, D.D. 
Rev. 'V. Cresiìwell. 


Rev. S. R. Johnson. 
l\lrs. Bradford, Burlington, 
New Jersey. 
Mrs. Stott, Philadelphia. 
Stephen 'Varren, Esq. New 
York. 
l\Irs. 1\1ary Warren, New 
York. 
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THE SONG OF MOSES. Deuteron. xxxii. 


I. 


MOSES. 
Give ear, oh ye Heavens, and I will speak ! 
And let the earth hear the words of my mouth. 
My doctrine shall distil as the rain, 
1\1y speech shall flow as the dew; 
As soft showers on the herbs, 
As thick drops upon the grass. 
Because I will publish the name of JEHOVAH, 
Ascribe ye greatness to our God! 


II. 
THE ROCK t His work is perfect, 
For all his ways are judgment: 
God is truth, and not iniquity; 
Just and upright is He. 
They have corrupted themselves; not his, are the pol- 
luted children =If: ; 
A perverse and crooked generation I 
Do ye thus requite JEHOVAH, 
Oh foolish people, and unwise? 
Is He not thy Father, who hath bought thee? 
Hath He not made thee, and strengthened thee? 


.. The reading \\ hich would authorize this rendering is sanctioned by 
the Samaritan, the Septuagint, and the Syriac, partly too. by Aquila, Sym- 
"machu$) and the Vulgatf'. 
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III. 


Remember the ancient days, 
Consider the years of generation upon generation ; 
Ask thy father, and he will show thee, 
Thine elders, and they will tell thee. 
\Vhen the l\lost High divided to the nations their set- 
tlemen ts, 
\Vhen he separated the sons of Adam: 
He assigned the boundaries of the peoples, 
According to the number of the sons of Israel; 
For, the portion of JEHOVAH is his people; 
Jacob, the measuring-line of his inheritance. 


IV. 


He found him in a desert land, 
And in a waste, howling wilderness: 
He led him about, He instructed him, 
He kept him as the apple of His eye. 
As the eagle stirreth up his nest, 
Hovereth about his brood, 
Spreadeth abroad his wings, 
Taketh them up, 
Carrieth them on his shoulder, 
JEHOVAH, alone, did lead him, 
And with HIM was no strange God. 


v. 


He made him ride on the heights of the earth; 
And he did eat the increase of the fields: 
And He made him imbibe honey from the rock, 
And oil from the rock of flint: 
Butter of kine, and milk of sheep, 
And fat of lambs and rams, the children of Basan, 
And goats, with the marrow of wheat; 
And the blood of the grape thou drankest pure. 
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But Jeshurun waxed fat, and spurned: 
Thou art waxen fat, gross, involved in fatness! 
He forsook the God that made him, 
And despised the Rock of his salvation. 


VI. 


They made him jealous with strange gods; 
With abominations they provoked Him; 
They sacrificed to devils, not to God, 
To gods whom they had not known; 
To new gods, who bave lately come up; 
Your fathers did not fear them. 
Of the rock that begat thee thou art unmindful, 
And consignest to oblivion the God that brought thee forth. 


VII. 


And JEHOVAH saw; and He rebuked with indignation 
His sons and his daughters; and He said - 
JEHOVAH. 
c I will hide my face from them, 
I will see what shall be their end; 
For they are a generation of frowardnesses, 
Children in whom is no faith. 
They have made me jealous, with that which is not God, 
They have provoked me with their vanities; 
And I will make themjealous, with that which is not a people, 
With a foolish nation I will provoke them.' 


VIII. 
, For a fire is kindled in my fury, 
And shall burn to nethermost Hades; 
And shall swallow up the earth with her fruits, 
And shall consume the foundations of the mount.ains. 
I will heap upon them calamities, 
Mine arrows I will spend upon them: 


, 
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Burnt with hunger, and devoured with fiery heat, 
And with bitter destruction. 
The tusk of wild beasts, I will also dispatch against them, 
With the venom of serpents of the dust. 
From without, the sword shall destroy, 
And from their inmost apartments, terror, 
Both the young man, and the virgin, 
The suckling, and the man of grey hairs.' 


IX. 


, I said, I would scatter them into corners, 
I would abolish from man their remembrance, 
Did I not fear the anger of the enemy, 
Lest their foes should be foolishly elated; 
Lest they should say, . . ' Our hand is high, . . 
And it is not JEHOVAH who hath done all this.' 
For they are a nation void of counsel, 
Neither possess they any understanding. 


x. 


c a that they were wise! That they understood this I 
That they would consider their latter end! 
H ow should one chase a thousand, 
And two put to flight ten thousand, 
If it were not that their Rock had sold them, 
And that .JEHovAH had shut them in! ' 


XI. 


ISRAEL. 


Truly not as our Rock is their rock I 
And he our enemies the judges: 
For, from the vine of Sodom, is their vine, 
And from the fields of Gomorrah : 
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Their grapes are grapes of gall, 
Their clusters are bitter: 
Poison of dragons is their vine, 
And deadly · venom of aspics.' 


XII. 


JEHOVAH. 
, Is not this laid up in store with me, 
Sealed up among my treasures? 
To me belong vengeance and retribution; 
In due time their foot shall stumble. 
For at hand is the day of their destruction; 
And that which shall come upon them is hastening.' 


XIII. 


MOSES. 
'Thus JEHOVAH win judge his people, 
And on his servants he will have compassion; 
When he seeth, that their hand is weak, 
That they are wasted, blocked up, and forsaken.' 


XIV. 


JEHOV AH. 
And He shall say, 'Where are their gods? 
The rock in which they trusted? 
Who did eat the flesh of their sacrifices, 
Who drank the wine of their libations. t 


'* Or 'incuraLI
.' This rendering is sanctioned Ly tbe Samaritan, 
the Septuagint, and Vulgate. It is said that asp's poison kills witbin three 
hours; and that there is 110 possibility of applying a remedy. 
t See Lowth's translation of Isaiah Ivii. 6. lxv. II. 'Vhen the 
worship of the true God is spoken of, the term 'drink offering,' should, 
I conceive, be employed; when heathen worship, the term libation. 
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c Let them arise and help you, 
Let them be your protectors. 
Behold now, that I, even I, 
And no gods with me, 
I can kill, and Inake alive, } 
I have pierced, and I will heal, 
And out of my hand, there is none that can deliver I' 


xv. 


'For I lift up to the heavens mine hand, 
And swear, As I live for ever, . . 
So will I whet the lightning of my sword, 
And my hand shall grasp the weapons of judgment; 
I will render vengeance unto my foes, 
And those who have hated me, I will recompense. 
I wiIl make mine arrows drunk with blood, 
And my sword shall devour flesh, 
"\Vith the blood of the slain, and the captives, 
From the hairy=N. head of the foe.' 


XVI. 


CHORUS. 
, Rejoice, 0 ye nations, with his- people.., 
For the blood of his servants he will avenge; 
For he will render vengeance unto his foes; 
And he will be merciful to the land of his people! ' 


.. Perhaps 'scalped.. 
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PSALl\1 eVIl. 


PROEM. 
PRAISE ye J EHOV AH, for he is good, 
For everlasting is his mercy I 
Let the ransomed of Jehovah speak, 
Whom he hath redeemed from the hand of the foe; 
And from the nations hath assembled them, 
From the east, and from the west; from the north, and from 
the sea. 


NARRATION. 
I. 
They wandered in the desert, in the pathless waste, 
A city of habitation they did not find; 
Famished with hunger, parched with thirst, 
Their souls within them fainted. 
Then they cried unto JEHOVAH in their trouble; 
Out of their aHlictions He delivereth them; 
He led them forth by the right way, 
That they might reach a city of habitation. 
Let them praise Jehovah for his mercy, 
And his wonders wrought in favour of men; 
For He hath sat.isfied the craving soul, 
And the famished soul, He hath filled with goodness. 
II. 
The dwellers in darkness, and the shadow of death, 
Bound in aHliction, and in iron; 
Because they rebelled against the words of God, 
And the counsel of the Highest they despised, . . 
Then He humbled with labour their heart, 
They fell down. . and there was not a helper. 
Then they cried unto Jehovah in their trouble; 
Out of their aHlictions, He delivereth them; 
He led them forth from darkness, and the shadow of death, 
And their bonds, He burst asunder. 


.. 
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Let them praise Jehovah for his mercy, 
And his wonders wrought in favour of men; 
For He hath destroyed the gates of brass, 
And the bars of iron hath smitten asunder I 


III. 


Fools, for the way of their transgression, 
And for their iniquities, are afflicted; 
All food their soul abhorreth, 
They have even drawn near to the gates of death. 
Then they cried unto JEHOVAH in their trouble, 
Out of their troubles He delivereth them; 
He sendeth his word, and healeth them, 
He snatcheth them out of their graves. 
Let them praise Jehovah for his mercy, 
And his wonders wrought in favour of men; 
And Jet them sacrifice the sacrifices of thanksgiving, 
And let them declare his works with rejoicing. 


IV. 


They who descend to the sea in ships, 
Who prosecute business in many waters; 
These behold the works of JEHOVAH, 
Even his wonders in the deep! 
He speaketh, and raiseth the spirit of the tempest, 
And He exalteth the waves thereof. 
They climb the heavens, they sink to the abyss, 
Their soul is melted because of trouble, 
They reel and stagger like a drunken man, 
And all their wisdon1 is swaIJowed up. 
Then they cry unto JEHOVAH in their trouble, 
Out of their afflictions lIe delivereth them; 
He maketh the tempest a caln1, 
And the waves thereof are still : 
Then they rejoice because of the stillness, 
And He brought thelll to the haven of their wishes. 
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Let them praise Jehovah for his mercy, 
And his wonders wrough t in favour of men; 
And let them exalt him, in the assembly of the people, 
And in the council of the elders, let them extol him! 


CHORAL HYMN. 


I. 
He turneth rivers into a desert, 
And springs of water into drought; 
The fruitful land into saltness, 
For the wickedness of them who dwell therein. 


II. 
He turneth the desert into standing water, 
The thirsty land into water-springs; 
And there he causeth the famished to dwell, 
And they prepare a city of habitation. 
III. 
And they sow fields, and they plant vineyards, 
And they yield fruits of increase; 
And he blesseth them, and they multiply greatly, 
And their cattle he doth not diminish. 


IV. 
And they are minished, and brought low, by tyranny, 
By affliction, and sorrow of soul; 
He pouret11 contempt on the tyrants, 
And maketh them wander in the pathless waste. 
V. 
And he raiseth the poor from misery, 
And giveth him families like a flock. 
The righteous behold and rejoice; 
And aU iniquity shall stop her mouth. 


GRAND CHORUS. 
\Vho is wise? and he will ponder these things; 
And they shall understand the mercies of JEHOVAH. 
VOL. J. H H 
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OBSERVATIO
S ON THE I07TH PSALM. 


This admirable composition is second, perhaps, to none 
of the sacreù odes, in luminous arrangement, in justness of 
imagery, in suavity of style, and in all the graces which 
flow from a happy distribution of subject. It has been 
classed, by Bishop 1.0wth, an10ng the Hebrew idyls, as dis- 
tinguished by intercalary verses. And, on a close compa- 
rison, it will be found, also, to resemble the Pindaric ode; 
some of its divisions bearing no slight analogy to the strophe, 
antistrophe, and epode of the Greeks; whilst it exhibits a 
fertility of invention, a quickness of transition, a conciseness 
and sententiousness of style, similar, but superior, to what 
have been accounted the characteristic excellencies of the 
Theban bard. \Ve may particularly affirm of this poem, 
that it is eminently distinguished by that judicious selection, 
and happy combination, of the most appropriate, and natural 
circumstances, which Longinus ranks among the great sources 
of the sublime. 
This ode naturally distributes itself into three unequal 
divisions :- 
1. The proem, or introduction; inviting the children of 
Israel to celebrate th
 manifold mercies of Jehovah. 
II. The narration, or general statement. of the subject; 
which, in four stanzas of similar construction, evinces the 
goodness of God, by his affording present help, to those who 
devoutly seek it: I. To wanderers in a desert, oppressed 
with hunger and thirst; 2. to those hound in prison; 8. to 
persons languishing in sickness; 4. to mariners, in danger of 
shipwreck. 
III. .A choral hymn of praise, giving a nem'er view, and 
a more lllinute detail, of those providential mercies, which 
peculiarly respected the children of Israel. 
The proem speaks for itself. 
In thc narration, towards the middle of each stanza, there 
is an intcrcalary couplet, which most beautifuJJy, noel em- 
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phatically marks the transition, from extreme distress, to 
deliverance, and joyful triumph; and which is uniformly fol- 
lowed by two, or more lines, stating the precise nature, and 
absolute fulness, of the relief afforded. To this, most natu- 
rally, succeeds another intercalary couplet, expressing the 
great end and object of the poem, . . 
, Let them praise Jehovah for his mercy, 
And his wonders wrought in favour of men.' 
Each stanza, then, closes with a varied couplet; in the first 
two l"ecapitulating God's mercy; in the last two, exciting 
DIen, by amplified exhortation, to celebrate that mercy. 
The choral hymn, is most judiciously distributed into 
smaller portions; and is thus, at once, adapted to a more 
nIinute and special detail of circumstances, as well as to the 
purposes of alternate recitation. That this branch of the 
poem is, in reality, a choral hymn, I conceive may be pro- 
nounced fronl the strongest internal evidence. The praise 
of Jehovah, is the great object of the sacred poet; he never 
loses sight of it. The proenl is a n10st animated, and heart- 
awakening invitation t.o this Pl'aise; each succeeding stanza 
not only renews the invitation, but so affectingly exhibits 
the divine goodness, that every hearer, of common sensi- 
bility, must feel an inward disposition for acts of praise; and 
the fourth stanza, especially, concludes with this requisition 
of gratitude and joy: . . 
, Let them praise Jehovah for his goodness, 
And his wonders wrought in favour of men; 
And let them exalt him, in the assembly of the people, 
And in the council of the elders, let then1 extol him I' 
"\\That, then, could he more natural, what more accordant 
with the great design of the psaln1ist, than that the whole 
congregation should immediately break forth in singing.. 
that the elders, from their division of the temple, and the 
people, in their places, should alternately chaunt the suc- 
ceeding quatrains, and that both should unite with pious exult- 
HH2 
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ation, in the concluding couplet, which most emphatically 
conveys the llloral of this noble ode? 
It remains to be observed that, in the first two stanzas of 
the narration, there are beautiful references to the passage 
of the Israelites through the wilderness, and to the Baby- 
Jonish captivity. It is curious that these great events are 
absolutely specified in the Chaldee paraphrase; which thus 
speaks: . . C Concerning the people of the house of Israel, he 
prophesied, anù said, 'They wandered in the desert, in the 
pathless waste,' &c. And again, 'Concerning Zedekiah, 
and the princes of Israel, who were captives in Babylon, and 
dwelt in darkness, and the shadow of death," &c. &c. 
These two stanzas, then, confessedly relating to the history 
and circumstances of the Jewish nation alone; and the last 
two, no less evidently celebrating those providential mercies, 
which are common to men of all countries,.. with what 
happy fitness is it ordered, that the choral hymn should am- 
plify the topics of the two former, as coming more directly 
home to the business and bosoms, to the feelings and the 
piety, of a Jewish congregation? God's general mercies had 
been already most nobly celebrated; but the special favour 
of Jehovah, to his own peculiar nation, was surely the nlost 
appropriate topic for a choral hymn of praise, . . 'in the 
assembly of the people, and in the council of the elders.' 
In the fonowing notes, it shall be my chief object to 
remark such beauties, as flow from the arrangement and 
structure of this sacred poem; to point out the nice adap- 
tation and congruity of its parts; to illustrate its exquisitely 
natural imagery, by similar, though, generally, far inferior 
passages from the ancients; in a word, to offer such observ- 
ations, as would probably be made by a cOllllncntator, on his 
fhvourite classIc. 


NOTES ON TilE I07TH PSALM. 
Line G. '.And from the sea.'] In the Old Testament, 
thi
 general1y signifies the 1\1editerranean, which Jies west of 
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J udea. Here, however, it must signify the Red Sea, which 
is situated south of Judea. See also, Ps. lxx. 8. cxiv. 3. 
Line 7. 'They wandered; &c.] In the vast deserts 
which bordered on J udea, to wander from the right path, 
was equivalent to certain death, not only from the pressure 
of famine, but from the attacks of ravenous wild beasts. In 
that sublime ode, Deuteronomy, xxxii., the first instance of 
God's providential care is, his finding out Israel in his 
wanderings :- 
, He found him in a desert land, 
And in a waste howling wilderness: 


Lines 13, 14. 'He led them forth; &c. ] Th ere is a 
beautiful antithetical parallelism, between these, and lines 7,8., 
which may be most clearly illustrated, by simply placing 
them together: . . 
, They wandered in the desert, in the pathless waste, 
A city of habitation they did not find. 
He led them forth by the right way, 
That they might reach a city of habitation.' 
Lines 17, 18. 'For he hath satisfied,' &c.J The wan- 
derers had been represented (lines II, 12.), so exhausted by 
the extremity of hunger and thirst, that their very souls 
inwardly fainted. Thirst, implying the most violent torture, 
is put last. In this couplet, full relief is afforded to both wants. 
And, as that which was most grievous, was naturally the most 
craving, the order is reversed: first, the thirsty soul, then, 
the famished soul, is completely satisfied. In the structure 
of this couplet, the original exhibits a beauty, which com- 
mentators have not been aware of; and which I have endea. 
voured not wholly to lose, in the present version: a beauty 
the more worthy of observation, as it not only frequently 
recurs, in this poem, but constitutes a remarkable feature in 
hebrew poetry. Couplets, it is well known, are cOITlmonly 
so constructed, that the lines may be alternately sung, by 
HHS 
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the opposite divisions of the choir. ""hen, therefore, one 
line closes ",ith an important word, it is so managed, in 
numberless instances, that the antiphonal line of the couplet 
shall commence with a word, or expression, precisely parallel: 
Which is exactly according to nature; for, if you present an 
object to a mirror, that part of it which is farthest from you, 
will appear nearest in the reflected image. Here, for ex- 
ample, one side of the choir sings, . . 
, For he hath satisfied the craving soul,' 
The other immediately replies, . . 
, And the famished soul he hath filled with goodness.' 
Again, at the close of the next stanza, one siùe sings, . . 
, For he hath destroyed the gates of brass,' 
The other answers, . . 


, And the bars of iron hath he smitten asunder/ 


This construction is peculiarly suitable to the close of a 
stanza, because it generally enables the writer to leave 
behind him the impression of a full and complete effect. 
To excmplify, from the two cases just adduced. The rapid 
succession, and duplication, of ' tlte crarillg soul,' and ' tne 
famished soul,' . . while it marks the extrenlity of the past 
affliction, is abundantly counterpoised by the satisfactory 
termination, . . 


, He hath fined with goodness: 
Had the couplet been \\Titten thus, . . 
, For he hath satisfied the craving soul, 
And he hath filled with gooùness the famished soul,' 


it is evident, that the inlpression of relief would be very 
incompl('t
, the idea of flunine being 
uffered to remain 
behind.. 
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III like manner, had it been written, . . 
, 1:01' he hath destroyed the gates of brass, 
And hath sn1Ìtten asunùer tlte bars of iron,' 
it cannot surely be said, that a thorough sense of enlarge- 
ment would have been produced. The bars would still have 
been clanking in our ears. But the sacred poet has evinced 
no less sound judgment, than poetical invention. He has 
not only caught the most characteristic features of his sub- 
ject, but arranged his very terms, precisely as they should 
be arranged; and the effect is, that whoever can enter into 
the spirit of this divine ode, is ready to praise Jehovah for 
his mercy, because the famished is abundantly satisfied, the 
captive is completely restored to liberty. 
Lines 21, 22. 'Because they rebelled,' &c.] Another 
example of the saine construction which has been just dwelt 
upon. Though this couplet be not the close of a stanza, 
the arrangement is here peculiarly proper. The object is, 
pointedly to express the ingratitude, and daring presumption 
of rebels, against their n108t gracious Benefactor, therefore, 
the climax of their iniquity is reserved for the last. 
, And the counsel of the Highest they despised.' 
A distribution most naturally introductive of what follows, . . 
, Then he humbled, with labour, their heart.' 


The punishment is made instantly to follow this aggravated 
baseness. 
Lines 27, 28. 31, 32.J Here, there is the same happy 
correspondence, between the exigence and the relief, as in 
the last stanza. Compare lines 19, 20. 23. The antithesis 
is perfect, but quite unforced and natural. 
Line 33. 'Fools, for the way of their transgression.'] 
Among the Jews, ùiseases were very commonly sent, as a 
providential chastisêmcnt. See, especially, Deuteron. xxviii. 
21, 22. \Vhen cur Lord had miraculously cured the dis- 
HII4 
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abled man, at the pool of Bethesda, he dismissed him with 
these words, . . I
EJ úYU'J
 YEYOJla.;. fJ-'YJXET' dfJ-afTrx'IE i'la. fJ-'YJ XHpO'l 't', 
UO' 'ì'E'I'ITa,. 'Behold, thou art made whole; sin no more, lest 
something worse come upon thee.' And, even under the 
Christian dispensation, the apostles had the power of Iniracu- 
lously inflicting diseases, and even death, upon offenders. 
To this, St. Paul expressly refers, I Cor. xi. 30. 
Line 35. All food their soul abhorreth.'J This is exqui- 
sitely natural. Who that has been confined to a sick bed, 
does not feel its force? The same t1lought is beautifully 
amplified, by one of the earliest sacred writers :- 


, He is chastened, also, with pain upon his bed, 
And the multitude of his bones with strong pain: 
His life abhorretll bread, 
And his soul delicate food; 
His flesh is consumed, which was seen, 
And his bones stand out, which were not seen: 
His soul hath drawn near to the grave, 
And his life to the destroyers.' 


Job, xxxiii. 20.. 22. 


Lines 87 . . 40.] It would be injustice not to refer to 
Job xxxiii. 24 . . 26. 
Lines 43, 44.] In the closing couplet, the same structure 
is not observed, as at the termination of the last two stanzas, 
the reason is obvious; this line, 


, Let them declare his works with rejoicing,' 


sends the auditory to imlnediate acts of rrai
e, with joy in 
their hearts. 
IIow different would be the effect, if the couplet ran 
thus: . . 


, And let them sacrifice, the sacrifices of thanksgiving, 
And with rejoicing let them declare his works.' 
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The same precept, indeed the same words, are here; but 
the life and spirit aloe fled! 
Line 45. 'They who descend to the sea.'] 'Mare, immen- 
sum potentiæ occultæ docurnentum, ut prorsus, nec aliud 
ultra quæri deb eat, nec par aut simile possit inveniri. Plin. 
'The sea is an immeasurable evidence of unseen power; 
none beyond it should be sought, . . neither can any equal or 
similar be found.' 
And, doubtless, this observation is true, if it be limited to 
the exercise of divine power in the Inaterial world, with which 
Pliny was best acquainted, and of which his subject naturally 
led him to treat. 
I cannot deny myself the gratification of here inserting 
Addison's just and beautiful panegyric, on this passage of the 
psalmist. 
'As I have made several voyages upon the sea, I have been 
often tossed in storms, and, on that occasion, have frequently 
reflected on the descriptions of them in ancient poets. I re- 
member Longinus highly recommends one in Homer, because 
the poet has not amused himself with little fancies upon the 
occasion, as authors of an inferior genius, whom he mentions, 
had done; but because he has gathered together those cir- 
cumstances, which are the mc.st apt to terrify the imagination, 
and which really happen in the raging of a tempest. It is 
for the same reason that I prefer the following description of 
a ship in a storm, which the psalmist has made, before any 
other I have ever met with. 
, How much more comfortable, as well as rational, is this 
system of the psalmist, than the pagan scheme, in Virgil and 
other poets; where one deity is represented as raising a 
storm, and another as laying it. \Vere we only to consider 
the sublime, in this piece of poetry, what can be nobler than 
the idea it gives us of the Supreme Being, thus raising a 
tumult among the elements, and recovering them out of their 
confusion; thus troubling, and becalming nature?'.. Spec. 
No. 489. 
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Line 51. 'They climb the heavens, they sink to the 
abyss.'] It would be easy to accumulate passages, expressing 
the same idea, from Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, &c. It is sufficient, 
however, to select one; at least as poetical as any that arc 
omitted. 
, Tollimur in cælum curvato gurgite: et iidem 
Subductâ ad n1anes imos descendimus undà. 
'Virgil, .LEn. iii. 561-. 
'To heaven, aloft, on ridgy waves we ride, 
Then down to hell descend, when they divide.' 
DrydeJl. 
Too little is here left to the imagination of the reaùer, the 
poet has thought it necessary to explain the cause of the 
ascent and descent; and, by so ùoing, has detracted fi'om the 
terror of the description. How inferior to the conciseness, 
the vehemence, the dignified simplicity, of the sacred poet! 
Line 53. 'They reel and stagger.'] In the following lines, 
there is a more anIplified, but less picturesque use of the 
sanle Image: .. 
, Because of the prophets, my heart is broken within me, 
Violently shaken are all my bones; 
I an1 become as a drunken man, 
And like a man whom wine hath subdued.' 
Jeremiah, xxiii. 9. 


Lines 57,58. 'He maketh the tempest a calm.'] This, at 
once, reminds us of that manifestation of diviDe power, which 
c1ear1y evinced our blessed Lord to be, indeed, the same God 
celebrated by the psalmist. I quote St. l\Iark's description, 
because it is exactly in the form and spirit of hebrew poetry, 
. . while the parallel passages (St.l\Iatt. viii. 26. St. Luke, viii. 
2-1-.) are manifestly prosaic. 
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, And having arisen, he rebuked the wind., 
And said unto the sea, Peace, be mute; 
And the wind ceased, 
And there was a great caIn1.' 
This surely is mvtchless. Perhaps the following passage, 
is the nearest approach to it, in any classical author. 
, Permitte divis cætera, qui simul 
Stravere ventos æquare fervido 
DepræJiantes; nec cupressi, 
Nec veteres agitantur orni. 
 
Horat. Od. ix. lib. ]. 
'Then, to the guardian powers divine, 
The cares of future life resign: 
For, when the warning winds arise, 
And o'er the fervid ocean sweep, 
They speak, and 10 I the tempest dies; 
On the smooth bosom of the deep, 
Unshaken stands the aged grove, 
And feels the providence of Jove. 


. In this beautiful passage, one cannot help lamenting, that the 
effect is diminished, by want of proper attention to the collocation 
of the words, a blemish, the very reverse of the excellence, which has 
been pointed 011t in the note on lines 17. and lR. l\latters should have 
been so managed, that 'simul stravere' should have immediately pre- 
ceded 'nec cupressi.' As it is, we have 'tbe winds warring' with the 
'fervid ocean,' after the storm has been laid; and whilst this e]emenbl 
conflict is raging,. . we are told,. . that not even the sensitive mountain 
ash is agitated. 
Horace, when he pleases, can arrJ.nge his terms far more judiciously. 
Sec Ode 28. Book i. Jiues 4. 6. 
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I. SIR IIENRY SA VILE, knight. Born, 1549: Died, 1622. 


SIR HENRY SA VILE, one of England's chief literary bene- 
factors, was second son of Henry, second son of John Savile, of 
New Hall, in the county of York, esquire. His mother was 
Elizabeth., daughter of Robert Ramsden, gentleman. He 
was born at Bradley, in the township of Stainland, and parish 
of Halifax, on the thirtieth of November, 1549. 
At about eleven years of age, in the beginning of 1561, he 
was admitted at Brasen-nose College, Oxford; and com- 
menced bachelor of arts, on the fourteenth of January, 1565. t 
On which occasion, though little more than a 'boy bachelor,' 
he performed, before an adlniring auditory, considerably 
more than the accustomed exercises; thus establishing, what 
he ever after sustained, a just reputation for scholarship and 
dialectic skill. About that time, he was elected probationer- 
fellow of 
lerton college, along with the once celebrated 


'* So the Biograplâa Britannica, after Wood. l\Ir. Chalmers (Gen. 
Biogr. Diet.), it is presumed erroneously, calls her Ellen. 
t ,V ood, }'asti. 
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Edmund Bunney.* In 15ïO, he proceeded master of arts; 
having qualified for that degree, by learnedly reading on the 
Almagest of Ptolemy; thereby extending his fame, both as 
a sound scholar, and as no ordinary mathematician: of his 
attainments in this latter department, indeed, he soon gave 
public proof, by delivering a voluntary course of lectures, to 
the students of the university. He now daily added to his 
academic weight; and was elected proctor for two successive 
years, 1575-6: an unusual, and honourable distinction, at 
a time when the proctors were selected from the university 
at large, not, as now, taken, according to a pre-determined 
cycle, from particular colleges. 
Soon after, (in 1578) he visited the Continent: not, we 
may be assured, fr0111 idle curiosity, nor in pursuit of mental 
dissipation, but to improve both mind and manners, by curious 
inquiry, and attentive observation. Doubtless, he recollected 
the weighty saying of Ascham, that 'Ulysses is not com- 
mended, so much, nor so oft, in Homer, because he was 
IIoAu'T
o7rt)ç, that is, skilful in many 1Jlen'Smanners andfashions, 
as because he was TIOAt! p.'YJnç, that is, 'wise in all purposes, and 
ware in all places: which wisdonl and wareness will not 
serve a traveller, except Pallas be always at his elbow; that 
is, God's special grace frmn heaven, to keep ItÙn in God's fear, 
in all It is doings, in a!lltis journey.' t 
.. Aftcrward noted a'1 an extempore preacher; and jocularly said to 
have a di1,illity squirt. He did good service, however, in frceing 'Par- 
sons's Christian Directory' from the errors of the church of Home. Sec 
B
's lVood. Atlt. O.ron. ii. 219 . . 224. 
t 'Scholemaster j' .Ascham's lVorks, 24ft Ed. Bcnnett. First pub- 
lished, 1571. Savile, therefore, had certainly read it before his conti- 
nental tour j and probably made it his travclling companion. lIe could 
not, however, have seen Tate and Brady's version of tllC hundred and 
twenty-first psalm j thc sentiments, and very structure, of the last Terse 
of which, arc powerfully recalled, by Ascham't) beautiful E'xpressions: . . 
At home, abroad, in peace or war, 
Thy God 811311 thee defend; 
Aml guidc thee through life's pilgrimage, 
Safe to thy journey's end. 
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In the course of this excursion, he cumn1enccd an intimacy 
with 
everal learned foreigners; and, through their good 
offices, obtained many rare and valuable manuscripts; or, 
where this was not practicable, accurate copies of them. 
This object attained, he returned to England, not only un- 
spoiled by travel, but a man of high super-added aCCOlll- 
plishmcnts. He was now appointed tutor to queen Elizabeth; 
or, as it has been otherwise. and, perhaps, more accurately 
expressed, he read greek and mathenlatics with her majesty; 
who had a great esteem for him. 
In 1585, he was chosen warden of l\Ierton college: and, 
thus, on the happiest terms, }'enewed his intercourse with a 
society, which he had always esteemed and loved. During 
six-and-thirty years, he governed it, with exemplary firmness 
and integrity; and raised its character for learning, and all 
good literature, by choosing, at the stated periods of election, 
the best and most discipJined scholars. * It is mentioned, to 
his honour, that he administered his important trust, 'with 
the utmost care, and with a diligence, more, almost, than 
human, by day and by night.'.t His sagacity was frequently 
accredited, by the future en1illence of those who were the 
early objects of his patronage. Among these, it would be 
injustice not to signalize two eminent scholars, . . Reynolds t, 


,. A similar instance of conscientious integrity, (the more remarkable, 
because directly opposed to his puritanical bias,) is recorded of Dr. An- 
thony Tuckney; first the tutor, then the opponent, and at all times the 
friend, of the excellent and philosophic 'Yhichcote. . ' In his elections at 
St. John's, [Cambl'idge; of which college he was master,] when the pre- 
sid
nt, according to the cant of the times; would call upon him to have 
\"egard to the godly, the master answel'ed, no one should have greater 
regard to the truly godly than himself: but he was determined to choose 
none but scholars; adding, very wisely, they may deceive me in their 
godlin
ss, but they cannot in their scholarship.' . . Preface to eight letters 
annexed to 'Yhichcote's Aphorisms. 
t 'Summa curâ, et diligentiâ fCl"e plusquam hmnanâ, perdius ct per- 
nox.' Reg. ii. act. soc. con. lUcrton, p. 217. 
f Edward UCPlOlt1s, D. D. Born, 1599. Bishop of Norwich, IG61. 
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afterward bishop of Norwich, and Earle ., afterward SUCCê
 
sively bishop of \V orcester and Salisbury. 


Died, 1676. His progress it is not quite comfortable to dwell upon. 
His works, however, are able; and Sir Thomas Brown assures us, 'that 
he was a person of singular affability, meekness, and humility j of great 
learning: a frequent preacher, and a constant resident.' llepertorium if 
tile cathedral church if ]'{oTwich. 
His besetting weakness seems to have been an over-pliability of dla- 
racter; to this, most of his aberrations may be traced. 
.. John Earle, D. D. Born at York, 1601; entered at l\lerton, Oxford, 
1620; 1\1. A. 1624; dean of \Vestminstcr, 1660; bp. of 'V orcester, 
lú60; bp. of Salisbury, 166S; died, at Oxford, 1665. 
'Dr. Earle was a contemner of the world, religious, and most worthy 
of the office of a bishop. He was a person, also, of the sweetest and most 
oL1iging nature, that lived in our age; and since l\Ir. Richard Hooker 
died, nonc have lived, whom God hath blessed with morc innocent wis- 
dom, more sanctified. learning, or a more pious, peaceable, primitive 
temper, than HE.' . . UTalton's Lives, 4to. 269. Bliss's ,rood. iii. 712. 
, He was the man of all the dprgy, for whom the king [Charles II.] 
had the greatest esteem. He had been his sub-tutor, and followed him 
in all his exile, with so clear a character, that the king could never see or 
hear of any thing amiss in him. So he, who had a secret pleasure in 
finùing out any thing that lessened a man esteemed for piety, yet had a 
value for him, beyond all men of his order.' . . Burllet. Own Times, i. 225. 
Ed. Routh. 
, He was a person very notable for his elegance in the greek and latiu 
tongues; and, b{'ing feHow of .l\Ierton college in Oxford, and having 
been proctor of tbe university, and some ve-ry \\itty pieces having heen 
published without his consent, though known to be hi:;, [probably his 
, l\licrocosmography',] he grew suddenly into a very general esteem with 
all men; being a lUan of great piety and devotion; a most eloquent and 
powerful pn'acher j and of a conversation so pleasant and delightful, so 
very innocent and so very facetious, that no man's company was mon- 
dbired, and more lovl'd. No man W:.ls more negligent, in his habit and. 
mien; no man more \\ ary and culti\'at
d., in his behaviour and discourse; 
insomuch that he had the greater advantage when he was known, by pro- 
mi
ing so little hefore he was known. lie was an exccllènt poet in latin, 
greek, and engli
h, as appears hy many pieces yet ahroad. Though he 
suppressed many more himself, especially of english, incomparahly good, 
out of an austerity to those salJies of his )"outh. Ill' was very dear to the 
lord .Falkland, with \\hom he Silent as much time, as hc could make hi, 
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lIe was appointed provost of Eton, in 1596; and n1aterially 
advanced its reputation, by raising to its fenowship the most 
distinguished Hlen that he coulll find: of these, the ever- 
n1emorable John Hales. (usuany styled of Eton), was the co- 
ryphæus. It is said, however, that, among the young scholars, 
the provost incurred some odium, by strictness, severity, and 
a disrelish for those who were accounted 'sprightly wits.' t 
It should, however, in fairness, be considered, what abomin- 
able coarseness passed for wit, in those days. Nor, with the 
Inanners of the times in view, can we wonder, that so refined 
a Ulan as Savile, was used to say, . . 'Give me the plodding 
stuùent: if I would look fòr wits, I would go to N ewgate; t'tere 
be the wits.' We are told, that the only scholar he ever 
accepted as recommended for a wit, was John Earle, after- 
warùs Bishop of Sarum. But it may well be questioned, 
whether, as the narrative would seen to intimate, wit alone, 
was the ground of recommendation, from so grave a character 
as Dr. Goodwin of Christ-church (for he was the all edged re- 
com mender), to the learned and laborious editor of S. Chrys- 
ostom. Surely, the Inere reputation of precocious flippancy,. . 
and, in Earle's dawn of life, before he was even an Eton school- 
boy, it could have been nothing more, . . would have been a 
strange title for admission, to a royal seminary. The hearsay 


own; and, as that lord would impute the speedy progress he had made in 
the greek tongue, to the information and assistam'e he had from Mr. 
Earles, [sic] so, l\Ir. Earles, would frequently profess, that he had got 
more useful learning, by his conversation at Tew, (the lord Falkland's 
house,) than he had at Oxford. He was amongst the few excellent men, 
who never had, nor ever could have an enemy, but such an one, as was an 
enemy to all learning and virtue, and, therefore, would never make him- 
self known.' . . Lo'rd Clarendon. Life, 51. Oxford, 1761. 
it- A sketch of his life and character will be found, in the fifth article of 
this work. 
t Aubrey, Ïi. 525. .Mr. Gifford well observes, that 'all governors 
were severe, in those days.' . . 'Aubrey,' he adds, 'has other complaints; 
hut his idle stories are the mere gossip of the day.'. . Hen Jonson's 
Works, viii. 
07. 
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evidence of no very exact nm rator (no more can be said of 
Mr. Aubrey's testÏ1nony), will scarcely be received, to the 
disparagement of one, whose whole life was devoted to the 
pursuit, and encouragement, of useful and ornalnental learn- 
ing. Anù, after all, Savile's preference of the 'plodding 
student,' to the 'newgate wit,' is but a lively version, of the 
judgment passed, by one of the profoundest scholars, and most 
playful geniuses, whom England ever saw; this, as it is in few 
hnnds, yet applicable to all times, the reaùer will, probably, 
thank me for extracting below, though at some length." 


'* Quick wits be, in most part of all their doings, over-quick, hasty, 
rash, heady, and brain-sick. In youth, they be ready scoffers, privy 
mockers, and ever over-light and merry: in age, soon testy, very waspish, 
and always over-miserable. They be like trees, that show forth fair 
blossoms, and broad leaves, in spring-time; but bring out smalJ, and not 
very long-lasting fruit, in harvest-time: and that, only such as fall and 
rOi, before they be ripe; and so, never, or seldom, comc to any good at 
all. For this ye shall find most true by experience, that, amongst a 
number of quick wits in youth, few be found, in the end, either very 
fortunate for themselves, or very profitable to serve the commonwealth. . . 
Contrariwise, a youth that is not over-dull, heavy, knotty, and lumpish, 
but hard, tough, and somewhat staffish,.. such a wit, I say, both for 
learning, and whole course of l:ving, proved1 always the best. In wood 
and stone, not the softest, but the hardest, be aptest for portraiture; both 
fairest for vlea
ure, and most durable for profit. HaJ.:d wits be hard to 
receive, but sure to keep; painful without weariness, heedful without 
wavering, constant without new-fangledness; bearing heavy thiugs 
though not lightly, yet willingly; entering hard things, though not easily 
yet deepl)'; and !:.o, come to that perfectness of learning in the end, that 
quick wits seem in hope, but do not indeed, or else very seldom, attain 
unto. Also for manners and life, hard wits, commonly, are hardly car- 
ried, either to desire every new thing, or else to marvel at every strange 
thing: and, therefore, tht>y IJe careful and diligent iu their own matters, 
not curious and busy in other men's affairs; and so, they become wise 
themselves, and also, are counted honest by others. They be grave, 
steaùfast, silent of tongue, secret of heart. Not hasty in making, but 
constant in keeping, any promise. Not rash in uttering, but ware in 
cOh
idcring any matter: anù thel eby, not {Juick in speaking, but deep of 
ludgt.>ment, whcth
r th<,y \\ rite or gi\e COlIll
cI, in all weighty affilirs. 
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Janles the First, on his accession to the crown of England, 
peculiarly relished the learning, and attainments of Savile. 
Indeed, we have the authority, as "Vood expresses it, of ' our 
ancients :Jf<,' of those lnost experienced in the ways of courts, 
for saying, that the king would 1110st willingly have advanced 
him, either in church or state. But modest, retiring, and un- 
mnbitious in his nature, he declined aU such overturest; and 
accepted but the honour of knighthood, which his majesty 
conferred upon him, at Windsor Castle, on the twenty-first of 
September,1604. lVIuch about this year, soon, probably, after 
he was knighted, he lost his only son Henry, who died at the 
age of eight years. Thus bereaved of that sweet hope, which 
the greatest men have 1110st affectionately cherished, and often 
n10st pathetically mourned overt, he exclusively devoted that 


And these be the men, that become, in the end, both most fortunate in 
themselves, and always best esteemed abroad in the world.' R. Ascham. 
. Scholemaster.' TVoTh, 207 . . 209. 
'*' A thenæ Oxonienses. 
t Savile, in quietness of mind and heart, much resembled his great suc- 
cessor Sir Henry 'V otton. He did not, indeed, like this humble spirit, 
assume the office of deacon, in the church. But it has been justly said, 
that, in purity, and elevation, he was truly a ' lay-bishop.' And he might 
have well anticipated the language of Wotton, when congratulated by a 
friend on entering into holy orders: . . ' I thank GOD, and the king, by 
whose goodness I am now in this condition; a condition which that 
emperor, Charles V., seemed to approve; who, after so many remark- 
able victories, when his glory was great in the eyes of all men, freely 
gave up his crown, and the many cares that attended it, making a holy 
retreat to a cloistered life; where he might, by devout meditations, con- 
sult with GOD; and have leisure, both to examine the errors of his life 
past, and prepare for that great day, wherein all flesh must make an 
account of their actions. And I daily magnify GOD, for this peculiar 
mercy, of a quiet mind, and a liberal maintenance; when my age and 
infirmities seem to sound me a retreat, from the pleasures of this world; 
and invite me to contemplation, wherein I have ever taken the greatest 
felicity.' . . ZOllClt'S lValton's Lives. 164. 
t 'Vho does not know, almost by heart, Mr. Burke's tribute to the 
memory of his son? 
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fortune, a large portion of which he had always applied mu. 
nificent1y, to the promotion of good letters. He sought out 
manuscripts; he edited and pub1ished books; he fostered hope- 
ful students; he endowed scientific estab1ishments; and by 
such nob1e acts he has made his l1lemory honourab1e, 'not 
on1y mnong the learned, for ever; but even till the genera1 
conflagration shall consume all books and learning.' .. 
In 1619, he founded at Oxford two professorships; one in 
geometry, the other in astronomy; appointing for each, a 
salary of an hundred and sixty pounds a year; besides mak- 
ing an additional bequest of six hundred pounds, to purcha
e 
lands for the like uses. This munificence was peculiarly 
judicious and seasonable: for, at that time, scholastic learning 
and polemical divinity were almost exclusively cultivated, and 
in Sir Henry's dced of gift, it is expressly declared, that' geo- 
metry was tJlcn almost unknown and abandoned in England.' 
And, perllaps, if there haà not, at that time, arisen a Savile, 
there nlight not have sprung up, within less than half a cen- 
tury, a Barrow, and a Newton. The celebrated ßriggs twas 
the first geometry professor on his foundation. But Aubrey t, 
on the authority of Bishop '\Vard 9, says, , that he first sent 
to Gunter 1\ for that purpose; who, coming with his sector 
and quadrant, fell to resolving of triangles, and doing a great 
many fine things; then, said the grave knight, Do you call 
this reading of geometry? this is showing o.f tricks, Ulan: 
and so, dismissed hirn with scorn, and sent for Briggs.' 'Yhat- 
ever may be the minute accuracy of this curious story, it 
carries internal evidence of general truth. It strongly marks 


.. Bishop l\Iountague. ' DiatribtP' upon Selden's history of tithes. 
t Henry Briggs. Born in 1556, or 1560. Died, 1630. See 'Varcl's 
1 i yes of the Gresham profes'iors, 120. . 129. 
t Aubrey's Lives, vol. ii. 

 Seth \Vard, D. D. successively bishop of Exeter aud SalisLur). 
Born, 1618. Dicd, 1689. 
\I Edmund Gunter: a ce1ebrat
d practical mathcm atician. Born, 
1581. Died, 1626. 
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Sir I-Ienry's dislike, of all pretension anti display; of every 
thing, that could justly be termed the quackery of science: 
but, not impossibly, it may have retained a tincture of dis- 
courteousness and austerity, foreign to his accomplished mind, 
from the coarse medium through which it has been trans- 
mitted. 
He gave his collection of rnathematical books, 'to a 
peculiar little library, belonging to the Savilian professors *- ;' 
also an hundred pounds to the nlathematical chest; adding 
a further legacy, to the same chest, to the university, and to 
his professors jointly; he bestowed, likewise, an hundred 
and twenty pounds, towards rebuilding the schools; several 
rare manuscripts and printed books, to the Bodleian library; 
and a quantity of matrices and greek types, to the printing- 
press at Oxford. Part of the endowment of the professor- 
ship was the manor of Little Hayes, in Essex. 
Finally, having lived beyond the ordinary term of man's 
life, and done many generous and noble acts, for the benefit 
of learning, and learned men, he peacefully departed in 
Eton College, on the nineteenth day of February, sixteen 
hundred and twenty-two; and was interred in the chapel of 
that college, near the remains of his son Henry. t He left 


"" Aubrey. Of this gift, Sir Henry himself tells Mr. Camden, . . ' I, 
for my part, bave cleared my study of all the mathematical books, which 
I had gathered in so many years and countries; greek and latin, printed 
and manuscript: but with express charge, that they may make use of 
them, if there be any thing of worth in them, but never to set out any thing 
of mine in print.' 
t It is a remarkable coincidence, that the circle of his life, like that of 
Sir Henry \Votton's, was by death closed up, and completed, about the 
seventy-second year of his age, at Eton college, where he now lies buried. 
The reader will pardon the insertion of one little extract: 'When, the 
summer before his death, Sir Henry W oUon returned to Eton, from an 
excursion to \Vinchester college, he thus addressed himself to a friend: 
" How useful was that advice of a holy monk, who persuaded his- friend, 
to perform his customary devotions in a constant place; because, in that 
place, we usually meet with those very thoughts, which possessed us at 
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one only daughter, Elizabeth, married to 
ir John Sedley, 
of Kent, baronet; himself, like his father-in-law, a public 
benefactor. Sir Henry's lady, of whom little is recorded 'JY<, 
was l\Iargaret, daughter of George Dacres, of Cheshunt, in 
Hertfordshire, esquire. 
The lamented tidings of his death having reached Oxford, 
the vice-chancellor and doctors ordered a speech to be pub- 
licly delivered, commemorative of his scholarship, his bene- 
factions, and his virtues. This was done, by Thomas Goffe 
of Christ-church: and the speech, together with several 
copies of laudatory verses, was soon after published, under 
the title of' Ultima verba Savilii.' In the chapel of Eton 
college, on the south side of the communion-table, a stone 


our last being there. And I find it thus far experimcntally true, that, 
at my now being in that scboo], and sceing that very place where I sat 
when I was a boy, I was occasioned to remember these very thought... 
of my youth, which then possessed me: sweet thoughts, indeed, that 
})romised my growing years numerous pleasures, without mixture of 
cares. But age and experience have taught me, that those were but 
cmpty hopes; for I have always found it true, as my Saviour did foretell, 
Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. Nevertheless, I saw therc a suc- 
cession of boys using the same recreations, and, questionless, possessed 
with the same thoughts, that then possessed me." t . . ZOllch's 1ITalton, 
4to. 185.. 188. 
,. For a remarkable anecdote, we are indebted to Pe"'ck's Desiderata 
Cmwsa, ii. 49. Sir Henry Savile's edition of S. Chrysostom required 
such long, and close application, that his lady thought herself rather 
n
glccted: coming one day, into his study, Sir Henry, said she, I would 
I were a book too; for then, you would a little more respect mc. To 
this, a bystander replied, . . You must then be an a]manack, madam; 
that he might change every year. The repartee gave some dissatisfaction. 
On another occasion, however, she acquitted herself better. A short 
time before his great work was finished, and when he Jay confined 
to the bcd of sickness, she said,. . 'If Sir Harry dies, I wiJI burn 
Chrysostom, for kiUing my husband. t 
lr. Boyse told her, that \\ould 
be a great pit)', for he was one of the sweetest preachers, since thc apostlcs' 
times. Then, said lady Savilc, I \\ould not do it, for an the world. 
Bli....,'., Wood. Gen. Riol{. Diet. 
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of black marble was placed over his grave; and a splendid 
cenotaph was erected to his memory, in the choir of Merton 
college. Thus have his mortal relnains been afl'ectionately 
honoured: his better part, we humbly trust, is now con- 
scious and happy, in the receptacìe of separate spirits. 
The scholars of his own time, gave him, living and dead, 
the highest praise. Isaac Casaubon, John Boyse, .Josias 
Mercerus, Isaac Gruter, Joseph Scaliger, and l\Iarcus Mei- 
bomius, all speak of him in very honourable terms; and 
Bishop Mountague, a profound judge in such matters, terms 
him 'the magazine of all learning.' Mr. Gifford says, that 
, he was one of the n10st learned men, of a learned age.' 
Edition of B. Jonson, viii. 207. 
He devoted much time and thought, to the publication of 
valuable works; the principal of these, it seems proper 
briefly to indicate: . . 
I. An English version of four books of Tacitus, and the 
life of Agricola, with notes. Lond. 1581 and 1598, 
folio; the fifth edition appeared 1622., folio. The 
notes were subsequently translated into latin, by 
Isaac Gruter, and printed at Amsterdam, 1649.'" 


:it- 'One of the most important translations in the sixteenth century, 
was that of the fir
t four books of Tacitus, and the life of Agricola, by 
Sir H. Savile. Ben Jonson has commended this work, in an epigram, 
which begins: . . 


, If, my religion safe, I durst embrace 
That stranger doctrine of Pythagoras, 
I should believe the soul of Tacitus 
In thee, most weighty S.c\VILE, lived to us.' Dr. Zouch, 220. 


A contemporary writer has the following eulogy: . . ' Tacitus doth, in 
part, speak most pure and excellent E'nglish, by the industry of that most 
learned and judicious gentleman, whose long labour, and infinite charge in 
a far greater work, [the Suz.ile Chrysostom] have won him the Jove of the 
most learned; and drawn, not only the eye of Greece, but an Europe, to 
hIS admiration.' Peachmfl '.t; Complete Gentleman. I G27. p. 47. 
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II. t'asti regum et episcoporum Angliæ, &c. Londou, 
folio, 1596. Ueprinted, Frankfort, 1601. 
I II. .A view of certain military matters. Lonùon, folio, 
] 598. Translated into latin, by 1\1. Freherus, Hci- 
delb. 1601. 8vo. Re-printed by Gruter, Arnst. 
12rno. 16--1-9. 
I V. 
azianzen's Steliteutics. 1610. 
V. Xenophontis institutio Cyri, Græce, 4to. 1613. 
VI. S. Johannis Chrysostorni, opera omnia, Græce. 8 vols. 
fòlio. Eton, 16] 3. To this nobJe edition, he 
added learned notes; in which he was assisted by 
John Royse, Andrew Downes, Thomas Allen, and 
some others. The cost was not less than eight 
thousand pounds.. Having himself previously 
visited all the public and private Jibraries of note, 
at home, and transcribed whatever bore on his 
design, he sent skilful copyists abroad, into France, 
Germany, Italy, and the east, to transcribe, and 
collate. He acknowledges great obligations for 
aid, to J. A. de Thou; 1\'1. Velserus; G. L. Lin- 
gelsheirn; A. Schottus; J. Casaubon; F. Ie Duc; 
J. Gruter; D. Hæschelius; S. Tcntnagel; and 
Gabriel, archbishop of Philadelphia. 
, I I. Thoma: Hradwardini, de causâ Dei,. &c. lib. iii. 
Lond. 1618. 
\' III. Prælectioncs tresdecem, in principium elcrnentorum 
EucIidis, Oxoniæ abitæ, Ann. 1620. Oxon. 4to. 
1621. 
 


" , Learning, says Ful1
r, (Holy State, p. 186.) hath gained most hy 
thl'!o.C books, by which, the printers have lost. Our worthy english knight, 
\\ ho !Oct forth the gold n mOllthed father, in a silL'C1" print, wru; a lu
cr by it. 
, To the cxceJlency of this edition, a learned fon'igner has given his 
tl'stimollY, by applying to it the line in Horace: . . 
, Nil oriturunJ alias, nil or!mu talc fatclUur.' Dr. ZOllch. 220. 
t. The
e præll'dions ha\l', long sinn>, pas!o.cd away. Let it, however, he 
n'n
idl'rl'(1, that, elt the time of their ddivcry, 'Geometry wa:i 
lmo!',t 
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IX. Oratio coram reginâ Elízabethâ. First published 
Oxon. ] 658. 
X. A latin translation of ' The apology for the oath of 
allegiance,' by James I. 
Xl. In manuscript: The original of monasteries; Ora- 
tions; Tract on the Union with Scotland: all these, 
in the Bodleian. 1\'18. notes on many books in his 
]ibrary; particularly those on Eusebius, used by 
Valesius. Four letters, published among tl10se of 
Camden, 1659. A letter in the fourth volume of 
Strype. Letters from Savile will also be found, 
3l11ong the Cotton ian, and Harleian lVISS. 
Sir H. Savile was one of the learned men, to whom the 
province of translating the Bible was confided, in the reign 
of James I. His name is in the fifth class, among those, to 
whom the four Gospels, the Acts, and the Apocalypse, were 
consigned. 
\\
 e will conclude with a passage, which shows, how near 
we were to possessing the life of this great man, by the hand 
of a Bmster: . . ' Among the literary characters of the seven- 
teenth century, none appears with more transcendent lustre, 


unknown and abandoned in England.' The truth is, that, though Dr. 
\\- a1lii declared Sir Henry Savile to have becn inferior in mathematical 
knowledge to none of his contemporaries, he should be regarded, rather as 
the munificent patron, than as the successful cultivator of science. But 
it is impossihle to say, how far the weight of his influence and example 
may have fix
d on that deserted walk, the attention of ardent and aspiring 
students. Père Jl.,falebranclle has some remarks on Sir Henry, and his 
lectures, which do f:u more credit to his wit and comicality, than either to 
his good nature or philosophy. See the Redwrcllede la l'érité, i. 416..422. 
Paris, 1712. It may be just mentioned, that l\Ir. 'Vest honourably 
placed the provost of Eton college, in the midst of an illustrious triunni- 
rate; Sir Robert Cotton, Sir Henry Savile, and .l.\Ir. Selden. .Á\
icllOls's 
Literary Anecdotes, ,'j. 64:
. When Sir Henry surrendered the chair to 
l\lr.Eriggs, be took h.>ave of his audience in these nords : . .' Trado lam.. 
padeffi successori men, (]ui vos ad intima gcoIl1l'triæ mysteria pcrdm"ct.' 
Ward'.'i Prr?/i'sS01"S rf Gns/wm College, 12.1. 
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than that of 
ir HENRY SA VILE; a magnificent patron of 
merit, and a complete gentleman. He seems to have tra- 
versed the whole range of science; being equally celebrated 
for his knowledge of ancient and modern learning. The 
life of this illustrious scholar would be a valuable acquisition 
to the republic of letters. That it was actually compiled by 

lr. IZAAK \V ALTON, we have every reason to conclude. 
Dr. King, bishop of Chichester, in his letter to him, dated 
Nov. 17. 166-1-, telJs him, that he has done luuch for Sir 
Henry S:lvile, the contemporary and fi'iend of 1\lr. Richard 
Hooker. It is seriously to be regretted, that the n108t dili- 
gent inquiry after this work, has hitherto proved unsuccess- 
ful: Dr. ZOllch. Life of JValton, p. xxiv. 
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